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PREFACE. 



T F p rp sp ver "■ tl oa ( t n f h tr it se wis 
ti u 1 the (1 e sun audi ttlpn cut of tl c |u tons d olved 
in tl e matters now o c py n^ the peopl of tl T t d State anl 
1WT t n^ anlut by the th ers i d v ter o( (1 e day o3 i de ire 
tfl help tie j op 7a invest gjtion by sif; est tie nJerlyng' 
pr n pics wh ch miKt nt I st s ive -ill the pr 1 1 ms of p bl c 
pol y Aware of tl e d ffioult 6S of my tosl I intended at the 
be" nn og of i y work to " ve it the una sum ng t tie of Studies 
in Pol t 1 Feono ny I ntended noth n" else or m re and f It 
that I m 1 t 1V0 d tl e prettnf ous cla u of a CO prehens ye r 
c nclus ve treatm nt f 11 tl s hj ct or all the pr nc j les p n - 
1. ..d by snch a title as The Causes of the Wealth of iN.itinBf,, or 
those more fretjuently adopted by the hii-her authorities, " Princi- 
ples, or Rlements, of Political Economy;" and I must be allowed, 
also, to say, in the personal eonfidonoc which a preface allows 
between an author and his readers, that under terror of the failures 
made, and in sight of the wrecks that strew this uncharted sea of 
speculation, and the disrepute into which the writers on Political 
Economy have fallen, T felt anxious to avoid even the most initi- 
ated form of the old reproach. This feelini; drove me upon the 
choice of a title less appropriate, but chosen beeauae it is less alarm- 
ing to the common sense of the reailing public. I would not cheat 
the reader by the label upon the back of my bonk, but T would not 
deter him from opening it. My purpose is to provoke and assist 
iof[mvy in matti'fs of such prac.itic;il importance .is those hwoiu 
discussed, and the title pngi' niu^t not be allowed to scare away the 
reader. 
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This book is, nevertheless, in spirit and purpose, a series of studies 
in the principles which rule the questions of the time — the practical 
questions, which the people are engaged in settling into the policy 
of their social and economic conduct. It i» an outlook upon public 
affairs, taken from an imiiui'n observatory, and ita discussions are 
" calculated," as aitronomers say, for the Western Hemisphere. 

Holding that Political Economy is National in its purview and 
range, as opposed to abstract, general, or cosmopolitan, I am content 
that my thoughts shall be understood to proceed from so narrow a 
stand-point of obst^ryation , nor would it embarrass me in the least 
if my doctrines should be pronounced not only American, but even 
Pennsylvania!!, in spirit and inspiration, for I would have them 
something certain, settled, and actual, rather than the general and 
universal that comprises everything, and belongs to nothing in 
particular. For the reason that in the study of man, I would take 
for eiamination a completely representative individual — neither a 
giant nor a dwarf, an idiot nor a genius, but an average well rounded 
and well-balanced man, I adopt what I take to be a ctmmunity 
whose forces, functions, and attainments best answer as a standaid 
of societary policy; and the reader may as well be apprised in 
advance, that this book is written under the conviction that tha 
United States is the field of inquiry which, better thin anj other 
promises the whole truth in matters of political, economii and su(,itL« 
speculation ; and, that Pennsyivania, by ita eminently representative' 
character, is the focal point of the great facts which the nation 
offers for instructive study. This State ia neither eminently com 
mercial, agricultural, nor manufacturing. It is neither so near the 
aea as to lose its nationality, nor so far from its coast as to be ingu 
riously aeparated from the outside world. Its climate *nd soil do 
not arbitrarily determine or restrict its industries, but it has, in all 
things, that happy balance of economic interests, and auLh a diyer 
sity of nationalities in its population, as assures it a condition and 
position of equilibrium ; or, let me say, in my vernacular, AraerioaD 
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Knglish, enables her to i;;irry her head "level" 
politic ill questions. 

There is more meaning than appears at first sight in her sohriquet, 
the Keystone Stale. Such a elaiin as this wil! doubtless he disputed 
hy every other State in the Union. Perhaps, not odc of thein would 
d h h' k sel e point were sub- 
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firmament of the science when the fermentation of the probiemi nl 
nnance shall come to take a lettlcj and eertain form 

The inconvenience and the labor of assigning to the several 
authors, who have been my teacher'! and helpers in the study of 
my subjects, their respective shares in the matter that I have used, 
and the overloading of my pi^es with aueh ire<(uent acknowledg- 
ments as are due to them would have compelled, determined me to 
decline the task. But I had another reason or reasons for ho doing ; 
pvomiacuous reading and study through many years, renders it quite 
impossible for me to trace home to its sources the information 
obtained and used ; besides, I would not willingly assume to settle 
the claims to originality for even the principal matters borrowed from 
them. Moreover, I would hesitate to make my authorities respon- 
sible for my use of their facts and doctrines by quoting them in 
foot notes. 

Here, however, I am bound to say that my indebtedness to Mr. 
Carey is so great that only those who are intimately aequainted 
with his works can duly estimate it, I believe that no future 
writer upon any of the subjeeta embraced in the wide field of his 
studies will be able to do much moje, to any purpose, than give his 
doctrines some required difierence of presentment and application. 

In like manner, I would acknowledge the heaviest oblijrations to 
Frederick List, Alexander Hamilton, and to Stephen Oolwell. To 
Parke Godwin, Esq., T am indebted largely for matter used freely 
in my second and third introductory chapters ; and to Horace 
Uveeley, and the domestic and foreign correspondents of the TriliHW, 
for valuable information employed in discussing the current coopera- 
tive movements of the time. 

It will doubtless occur to the reader that Tuxntimi and N'l.fiovn! 
F/niinfi: are among the most considerable and pres-^fing " questions 
of the day." They hold, indeed, such a place among the topics now 
under popuW and official consideration, that all other subjects of 
public interest actually converge in them. I intended to embrace 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAT. 



I^TIi OD UCTOR Y. 



CHAPTER I. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Hefinitiun of Political Economj; it3 subjects. -Indiridualitj and AssociaUon, 
the eenlriiielal and centrifugal forces of soeiotj.— Their material analogues.— 
A man tbc type of a. so eiety.— Province of Political Economy limited while 
its bearings are unbounded.— ^7hat it leaches tlie Statesman, the Moralist, and 
the Religionist. 

Political economy is the theory of human well-being, in its 
relations with the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth. 

Its subjects are man and those esternal things which minister to 
his earthly wants. It b concerned with his mental and moral 
nature, so far as these are iuYolved in his societarj relations, and, 
with his physical necessities, and those material things which are 
made to satisfy them. 

OF man as a subject op political ECONOMY. 

Association with his feliow-men is the first and greatest neces- 
sity of man's life. It is indispensable to his intellectual and social 
faculties, and equally so to his physical welfare. For the care and 
culture of his body, mind, and morals, and for their due enjoy- 
ments, he depends upon others from birth till death. 

For the best service of his industrial powers, he requires the 
largest and most direct commerce with the world around him. 
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10 

Every individual soul htMa beneficial relations with every created 
thing, and is crippled in the proportion that it is deprived of inter- 
change, possession, and enjoyment. The attractive impulses of his 
constitution, which answer to this largo range of relations, gather 
men into families, communities, states, and nations, and engage 
them in a commerce of ideas, commodities, and enterprises with 
each other and with the world Trade, travel and correspondence 
spring from them and the highest forms and richest fruits of human 
development are due to thtni Th« as3j(.iati\e attraction ts ana 
logons to the matenal iaw of gravitatun, which groups thi. atoms of 
the universe in planets, mUr sjitems and constellations, i rdenng 
and collocating them ariund their beveral centres, the local lentres 
by counter attraction, holding eai,h group in its iwn sphere and 
office, and every individual ot each t,roup in its appropriate position 

This tendency to unity would produce the evil of uniformity iQ 
character, and ot centralization in place it it were not counter- 
balanced by the equally essential provision for stcuring and de 
veloping his Indmduality It is the related differences of indi 
viduals which evoke their qualities and stimulate their growth 
Gregarious animals are too much alike to educite eat-h other into 
higher capabilitiea , but men differing in tastes, leelings, and capa 
cities, play perpetually upon each other a powers and develop them 
by the mutual action and reaction of aociil commerce, their dis- 
tinctiveness ever growing in the ratio of the number and variety of 
the relations subbistin^ between them Savage society, even within 
its limited range of mutual services and dependencies, devebps the 
individual, diversifies the character, and enrich''s the aggregate of 
the horde, by considerably multiplying the functions and modifying 
the faculties of its members. But it ia in civilized societies that tha 
immense number of mental and social affinities and industrial inter- 
changes have opportunity to display their power in the development 
of thfe highest individuality through the most varied and complete 
association. 

The operation of these two forces — Association and Individu- 
ality—are thus reciprocal and corroborative in enhancing each 
other and in promoting the progress of the man, ihe community, 
and the race. 

It is a universal law of matter, animate and inanimate, that dif- 
ference of quality, condition, or position, excites a manifestation of 
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POLITICAL ECONOMr. JJ 

force and an iiiletchange of attivitiei In chemilrj, 



com- 



and varied powers to the atoms of matter ■ in 
astronomj. dWorenee of position and m.gnilnde give rise to and 
determine the motions of the celestial bodies. Association and 
individaahlj are eiael correlatives of the centripetal and centrifn- 
gal forces which hold the orbs at their appropriate distances from 
Iheir centres, and propel then, in their respective orbils; the, cor- 
respond also to that connterbalance of cohesion and repulsion 
which keeps the particle, of bodies in position, and gives them 
freedom, while il enforces order and h.rmooj in action. Especi.llj 
and eminently, association and individn.lit, obtain in the organism 
of the hnm.n body, in which a thonsand different functions are 
secnred in their specialty of character and service, while they ar« 
perfectly associated and coordinated in integral unity A man is a 
society in the least form, and his structure and function, intimate 
the policy of the larger society, or grand man, to which a complete 
ermmnmty conforms. St. Paul (Ephc.ians iv. 16) flnds the ant 
logue of a perfect Christian society in thi. individualism and co 
operation if the constituents of the human frame, and borrow, from 
U an argument and an illustration. He call, the church a perfect 
man of whieh Christ is the head, "from whom the whole body, 
t Ij joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup! 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the mca.ur. of every 
part, maketh increase of He boJy unto the edifying of it«,lf in 
love" (or, in harmony). These forces decentralise and diversify the 
soeielar, organism to secure individual liberty and development, 
and at the same time coordinate the elements and subordinate their 
agenoie. as the harmony of entirety requires. Individuality take, 
care of the severalties; association organises thorn into unity of 
general uses. 

It is admitted that the individual man has moral and spiritual 
taeulties and necessities which do not fall within the province of 
political eoonom, proper; and that communities have interests 
which m hke manner lie beyond the jurisdiction of civil govern- 
ment. Yet It mmit b. also admitted that all the interest, of this 
hfe and, conditionally, of the neit, are so far involved in the tem- 
poral welfare of man, as il depend, upon material condirions, that 
poiilieal economy stands directly related to politics, moral, and re- 
ligion. It ha., therefore, .omethag essential to teach the Stale.- 
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12 INTRODUCTORY. 

man and the Moralist, as well as the producer, the exchanger, and 
the consumer of commodities. 

As a system of the laws which govern society, its fli-at principles 
instruct the Statesman that upon the utmost possible diversification 
of business pursuits depend the growth, the wealth and the strength 
of the Sute, and uf the people iDdividually ; that, the worth of the 
infinitely varied capabilities of a people is to be secured and made 
available to the whole community, only by providing fur them a 
corresponding variety of indu^tiial and social functions. 

The Moralist, who cannot be ignorant of the influence of cireum- 
Btances upon character and conduct, especially upon that mass of 
men whose improvement he seeks — of all, indeed, except the race 
of moral heroes and martyrs — may learn how to change the necessi- 
ties, which lead to violation of the social laws, into opportunities, 
which tend to induce eonformily ; how enforced idleness and de- 
pendency may be replaced by self support, and the respect which 
grows out of it for the rights of property, and the resulting interest 
felt in the gemral welfare; how a partnership in a commou pros- 
perity takes away the temptations which have their source and 
provocation in the wants and necessities of poverty and privation — 
in a word ; he will see and feci the force of the Groat Teacher's 
injunction : Seek fir.st the divine order of society, which He calls 
the Kingdom of (rod, that men may be delivered from a dangerous 
desire for what they shall eat, what they shall drink, or where- 
withal they shall be clothed. (Matthew vi. 31.J 

Nor can the Religionist riglitly neglect the study of those first 
principles in the economy of hnman society which so deeply concern 
its spiritual welfare. He must not leave to political policy, to 
«conomical and philantbropie endeavor, the whole charge of reform- 
atory enterprise. His Master, who taught se!f-denial as a means of 
spiritual discipline, never said a word in commendation of that 
poverty which means want, ignorance, slavery, despair and death ; 
but, on the contrary, went about doing good to the bodies, as well 
as to the souls, of men. The fasting which he approved was not 
that of beggary or necessity, but the free wcU-priueiplod restraint 
of the appetites. Among the beatitudes we do not find a blessing 
upon poverty in temporal goods, but upon the poor in spirit, nor are 
they pronounced blessed who suffer for lack of material benefits, but 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousaess; and those only 
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- ECONOMY. 13 



are required to renounce their wealth in whom avarice and covet- 
ousness are idolatry. 

Thus all who are either teachers or governors, with all who are 
in any-wise responsible for the well-being of their fellow men, are 
deeply concerned to know the principles and order which best pro- 
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CHAPTEK II. 

OF THE FORMATION OF SOCIETY. 

Of the Formation of Sgoietj: HLalory of ita progrcsa.— Edenism : Condlt.ioos 
of the primilive taee.^CumaiuniBni and social harmonj.— Suffetiog not the 
only source of doFelopment.— SavagiSk ; Nature in rebellion to human au- 
thority ; fratricidal war.— Clans and Hordes.— Industry and Commerce nar- 
rowly limited.- Rule of the slrou ges t.— Democracy in government,- Property 
rights held by possesaiiio.- No international or intertribal law.- Liberty wilb- 
ont security.— In a true order rights and duties are eommensurate, and life is a 
system of equitable oiobanges.— Inaolenee, ignorance, immorality, irreligion, 
aelfisUneas of the Savage,— Dwarfel nd luality; associotjon but little larger 
than the animal instinct promy Comme oe, |)ublio sentiment, and gen- 
eral ideas of the lowest grade — Analogy t nfancy of an indiTidnal.— North 
Amerioan Indians probably a degene ate race.— Pat eiabch ism : The family 
polity estanded to a larger commun ty —The type of all the despotisms. — An 
aasoeiation that lepresBes nliv duality — Pro J uctive Industry begins, property 
in the soil teoogniaed, oomme ce n ated money used.— Men become self-sup- 
plying.— Women and ehildroa are alav s — Monarchy and political slavery ore 
batter.- Egyptian bondage more fa rable than the rule of the Patriarchs.— 
The system analogous to h Idhood — BabB4R1SU : Productive industry, arts 
and sciences greatly advanced —In ad an e of civilisation of Western Europe 
previous to the inauguration of the new physical philosophy.— Characierislics 
contrasted with those of civiliiatio n.— Difference in powers of association and 
growth of individuality.— Correspondence of all the phases of society to ages iu 
the life of an individual. 

A TiiEOEY of liumaii history, embracing ita kDOWQ facts and sup- 
plying such as are logically necessary to its completeness, must help 
us in the eudeavor to UDfold the philosophy of societary organiza- 
tion. It will, at least, serve as a study, though it falls short of 
demonstration by induction. 



The primitive st^te of man on the earth is a matter of faith to 
those who believe they liave the knowledge uf it by diviue rovelft- 
tioii, by their authorities, however inspired, or, by accepted tradi- 
tion. The record received by the Christian worJd from the Jewish 
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rORMATlON OF SOCIETY, 15 

is understood to declare that the first pair were created in the image 
of their Maker, and were placed in " a garden which the Lord God 
planted eastward In Eden, in which grew every tree that is pleas- 
ant to the sight and good for food. And God blessed them and 
aaid unto them : be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moTetli upon 
the earth." 

The provision for life and happiness was ample. The state of the 
primal society was perfect innocence, or, total ignorance of evil, and 
the only labor was " to dress the garden of Eden, and to keep it." 
In their food, they were restricted to " herbs bearing seed, nnd the 
fruit of trees yielding seed," and, they were naked. Night and 
day and the varied seasons recurred, but they needed no defenses 
against the vicissitudes to which their posterity is exposed. 

The ueces.sary fecundity of nature fresh from the hand of the 
Creator, and the correspondent innocence and happiness of the new- 
made race of men for whom all things were prepared, gave the idea 
of the age of Saturn, the golden age, to the Greeks and Romans; 
the reign of the gods on earth to the Egyptians, and similar con- 
ceptions of a necessary period of peace and happiness to the cos- 
mogonies of the other nalions of antiquity, whose mythologies and 
philosophies hare been less completely preserved, but were doubt- 
less received as well authenticated. 

The evidence, revealed, traditional, and presumptive is held suffi. 
cient to prove that man appeared upon the earth after the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal creatures had provided and furnished it for 
his comfortable residence and support — that, the race was first 
placed in the temperate zone, and that they there formed a primi- 
tive society wholly unlike those of all subsequent times. 

In such conditions, it is obvious that exclusive property in the 
soil could not exist, and that an abundant provision for the suste- 
nance of life prevented contests of interests, induced mildness of 
manners and pacific relations amonj; the parties. While such a 
state of things continued, war and oppression would be unknown, 
and men, women and children would live as one family, free from 
sufi'ering and care. But it is just as obvious that all their happiness 
would be mainly that of the senses and affections, and but little 
refined or elevated by the delights of intelligence. 
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16 INTRODUCTOEY. 

We cannot say that such an order of human life must have a 
limited period ; for it is illogical to afSrm that the growth of human, 
faculties, any more than the faculties themselves, must spring from 
pain, privation, or the want of the conditions of well-heing, for this 
would make evil necessary to the existence of good ; but we know 
that the EdenJo period or golden age did fail, whatever may or 
might have been its distinctive character. 

SAVAGISM. 

The greater part of modern philosophers have declared for the 
original savagiam of men, which though it may be the second phase 
of human society in actual order, is necessarily the first ia contem- 
plation of strictly inductive philosophy, resting, as is its wont, upon 
observation and experiment exclusively, or upon history, and stop- 
ping short of the Fir^t Cause and of deductions from the necessary 
truths that thence proceed. 

In this stage of societary history the earth is found in a state of 
disharmony, and the elements and subordinate tBrri;strial beings, 
vegetable and animal, in such resistance to man's dominion that 
life may be called a battle between the sovereign and his legitimate 
subjects. Then "the ground," as under a curse, brought forth 
thorns and thistles, the actaal dominion over the fowls of the air 
and the beasts of the field passed away, and, instead. '■ the fear 
and the dread" of man fell upon all the inferior creatures that 
surrounded him, and he became the destroj-er of the creatures of 
which, in happier conditions, he had been the governor and 

The Edenic harmony of the race also gave way to fratricidal 
war. The invasion of ferocious beasts and the necessity of seeking 
subsistence in the chase, caused the invention of destructive weap- 
ons, which were as often employed hymen in despoiling and destroy- 
ing each other. The necessity of defense and the means of efi'ective 
aggression led to the union of famiJiea, and of these the horde was 
formed. 

The industry of savage tribes is confined to hunting, fishing, 
gathering the forest fruits in their season, and the fabrication of 
arms, ofiensive and defensive. Internal trade is extremely limited, 
productive industry being so inconsiderable, so little varied and Bo 
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compatible with the system of civilization ; but there is less security 
for those that arc allowed, and, in the same degree, the less real 
liberty enjoyed. 

In the necessary order of things the largest benefits of society 
bring with them the largest responsibilities ; duties are eommensu- 
rate with rights; enjoyments arc in proportion to social relationsj 
and the greater the service obtained from others, the greater the 
reciprocities demanded. Social life is a system of exchange j 
wrongs inflicted are echoed in injuries received ; equity is a debt, 
and benevolence is the price of needed kindness. 

Insecurity of property is naturally accompanied by aversion to 
productive industry which necessarily results in a degraded, igno- 
rant, and dwarfed existence The stimulant of hope in the future 
is wanting for the service of the present, and there is no progress. 
The moral nature of the savage ranges but little beyond the animal 
inatinets, sharpened, but nut lefiaed, by his undeveloped intellect, 
which is less the director than the servant of his passions. His 
religion is a mixture of fear and selfishness. Having no father God 
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he can have no brother man. He lacks the impulses that prompt 
to social amelioration, and his interest in posterity is limited to the 
instinct which centres in his immediate offspring. 

The rudimeatary forces of the higher forms of society are all 
found in the savage community, else the advancement from the 
lowest to the highest were impossible ; but they are overlaid by the 
ignorance, indolence and brutality which characfeme it The sen- 
timent of Association has no nobler reach than the animal passions 
prompt; that of Individuality has no greater growth than accidental 
advantages induce. Social commerce but little transcends the gre- 
gariousne'S of the irrational races in extent or Vilue; for where 
there is hat litHe productive industry and no permanent impruve- 
ment of land, the exchangps of service must he email, and there can 
bu no educational enterprise, no public sentiment, no general ideas 
or inferest'f, no corporate feeling, and, neither the man nor the eom- 
uiunity can take the form which promotes the highest ends and 
aims of life. 

The analogies of individual life afGrm and illustrate this general 
conception. These earliest combinations of men by a just corre- 
spondence are regarded as the Infancy of human society; they are 
built upon the lowest, most common and earliest developed faculties 
of man — upon the instiuctt and propensities, with that modicum of 
intelligence which describes the life of the earliest childhood. In 
phrenological language the reigning faculties axe acquisitiveness, 
combativeness, seeretiveness, cautiousness, sharpness of the percep- 
tive powers; all trained to the service of selfishness , while the cor- 
rective and directing sentiments of justice, henev<ilence. veneration 
and the higher reason are yet inactive 

There is good ground for believing that savages are in some in- 
stances degenerate races— remnants of a social and political wreck 
Onr North American Indians have lost their history, but they pre- 
serve the traces of a much higher social and political system than 
they have shown since they became kt.own to Europe. It is, there- 
fore, only in relative rank that they are here treated as exhibiting 
the first or earliest stage of societary organization. We are not con- 
fiidering them as subjects oF successive, but of contemporaneous his- 
tory, and this for the purpose of exhibiting the spirit, the forces, 
and the differences of societary constitutions from the simplest to 
the more complex forms. 
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PATRIARCHISW. 

This is the next soeietarj system in an orderly study of o 



centralized the community upon the family model, and wis> incapable 
of anything approaching a true nationality. In P ilcatme, after the 
Egyptian Exodus, it was greatly modified both m sicerdotal and 
political principles by the institutions of Moses. The Executive of 
his system held his office by delegation, and not in right of inherit- 
ance until ihemonarchy of Saul was established, which hdd arbitrary 
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Kut these ameliorating influences are too narrowly limited to 
provide for any con3i(3erable advance of the comraon wealth. It is 
quite as apparent in the history of the patriarchal system of the 
plains of Asia, as of the Highlands of Scotland, that the head of 
the great family, though with leas of ferocity than the savage Chief, 
is qaite as perBdious and, in effect, as despotic, aud as much an 
oppressor of h!s subjects. His wife is a slave and his children are 
servants for life ; all women are either drudges or dishonored ministers 
of their masters' pleasures — a systom of such inequality aud so full 
of mi&chief thdt the earliest necessities of growing communities 
require its modification A single family of two or three generations 
may endure it but a considerable population is safer and better in 
absolute political and personal slavery to masters or monarchs. 
Egyptian bondage rigorous as it was, proved more friendly to the 
welfare of the Israelites than their accustomed tribal institutions 
wiuld have been in Mesopjtamia, for in taking care of the family 
groups tht patrnichdl pjlity had too little control of the federative 
unity jf the tribes and utterly failed of effecting an association 
comprehensne and free enough to secure internal peace or external 
defense or the advancement of the people either individually or 
collectively 

In analogy to an individaal life, patriarchism was a government 
in its childhood, favorable to the stage of development to which it 
was adapted, but obstructive aud repressive of all endeavor towards 
further advancement — an injuriously prolonged minority of the 
subjects, 

EARBARISM. 

The nest well defined stage of nitional growth is a large stride 
in the social political industridl, and commercial institutions of a 
State. Productive industry in a ^reat vaxietj if forms b n he 
occupation of the mass of the pe pie and the art nd n s 
receive a great dnelopment Through the "Middle \ he Ma 
homedans of isu and the "Mooi". in Spain gave ntbl p f f he 
capabilities and brilliant illustration to the polity ot B b n It 
proved itself c tpab I e of very great economii, suctess In u han o 
skill the nations which we call civilized in the same age, so far from 
excelling did not approach them in excellence. In architecture and 
decorative art they fell but a little way behind Greek and Roman 
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sufficiently for all that they suggest in the folluwing tabular array : — 
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Eceleeiastiofll absoluteness, governing I An apjieal 

bj divine right. I interpretatioi 

Literuture, impassioned and imngina- 1 , ■. , 

Opinion fised. ]■ Opinion fri 

Doctrine indisputable. '/ Doctrine v 

Parental and marital righls, abso- ) Parental 



Women and children enslaved. | „ J^,",°'p';'S C^ '^"^''^ ^""'^'^ "' 

These contrasts so rugged and bold in abslract statement are, 
however, much modified in effoL-t, by the fact, which must be con- 
ceded, that the larger and better guarantied liberties of civilization 
under the rule of public opinion and.oiEcia! responsibilitj are much 
weakened hy the substitution of fraud for force, the cunning of the 
fox for the boldness of the lion, wherever right is to be overborne, 
or wrong inflicted or defended. 

Notwithstanding all the evasions of right, the illusions of hope, 
disappointments of trust, and the various oppressions of the more 
advanced forms of free government, the difference of operation upon 
private interests and on the destiny of the commonwealth is very 
greatly in favor of civilized institutions They st 11 preserve the 
tendency to diffuse their benefits among the masses of the people, 
elevating the community as a whole and giving a missivenes« '■ta 
bility, and aggregate value and force to the better order to which 
Barbarism can never by any possibility attain Civilization has all 
that is possible of human welfare in t^ prospect Barbarism is 
limited by its incapacity of chant,e or growth and is unfitted fjr 
the command of that infinite power of association which a perfect 
development of individuality secures 

We have indicated or intimated a certain oorrespi ndence of char 
acteristics between the societary jhdses, of the human nee or races 
and the marked stages in the life and growth of an individual 
There must be such analogies if each man i^ a representative of 
the race, and the collective race is but a uimprehen'.ive abstract of 
the individual man. We do not, however, mean to affirm that the 
several kinds of sowetles flow or grow into each other as the suc- 
cessive stages of an individual life do, for it is not proved that the 
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"yarieties" of mankind are capable of auch transition or develop- 
ment from the savage or pafcriarchal, or even from the barbarian, 
into the advanced form of that which we call the maturest state, 
sach as civilization assumes, with its capability of indefinite pro- 
gression. We mean only that there is an analogy or representative 
image of the one in the other. The reader will have noticed an ana- 
lytic parallelism shown in the savage and individual infant Fo\- 
Iwghih hwh pk fp hma^h I 
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Barbarism fitly answers to the analogous period of youth or adoles- 
cence, which is usually bounded by the fourteenth and twenty-fifth 
years of the individual. It is the age of chivalry, enthusiasm, undoubt- 
ing faith in its destiny, recklessness uf risk and ardent devotedness to 
vague and unlimited enterprise. It is impatient and discontented 
with its inheritance; it demands a new world for its fresh new life. 
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Routine 1*1 IS repuli \e as imprisonment and it fjrces i,ircumstaQ<,ea 
with an industry that em^bjs muaole mure tliau mind ind is led 
by fiQcj rither tbm philosophy it would achieve all that it 
itua^inu. and dreims that theie is nothing b jjnd ita eumpaaa — an 
insanity of aip ration barely checked in mimfcstation by the d^i 
pntic authority of mmneri and opinion the fatLi are ifcs g d-, it 
IS pissioaate peremptory pitiless , its fortunes are predestinated 
and it ^ivcs eircu inspection to the wind 

Are there not pirillel p unts here to the hi torj of Ancient 
E^ypt and Middle i„e Arabia' The vi^or ind fire lye, the fine 
frenzy of jouth giowa in all their doings and darings and their 
monuments, of all kinds tangible hiatorical tiaditional and fabu 
louB are al! alike poetical 

In fine contn t nith the youthhke impetuo'-ity of baibanam, 
with Its (juick aetivity of imagination exasi^erated self confidence 
irrefieotive coura<'e and pa=sionate We of -^lory we have the sobered 
hhfl fmhd d dl h m 
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fresh points of departure to higher and greater things beyond ; they 
are only the scaff Idinga of the edifice it rears, and every structure 
it erects for its ^eivice is also an observatory for a wider scope of 
aims and eflorli The woika of bitrbarisni, like the system, are 
arre'-ted it the stage of success and stand still in a completeness of 
fulfillment whiJi civilization never meets or confesses. The one 
declarea its pUn accomplished, the other indicates its own perpetuity. 

e Philosophy," remarks, that evsrj 
FiJual paBBes through three mental stages: Fiist, 
al r hjp thetioal ; third, matter-of-fact or prnotioal; 
amc teadsiK.;, that is, a thoioughl; developed race or 
b through corresponding phases. The theorj whioh 
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this acute obseryer of facts dadnoes from these propoBitions is not hy any Taeans 
eustained, but the facts nra sound. Thej apply happily to tho reapeotive ages of 
Childhood, Youth and Mature Manhootl, and the eharaolari sties he assigns to 
them may be thus Iranelatcd in our use of them : for " religions " read faith and 
obedience,- for " h jpothotioal " read speenlative, adventurous, entbasiaatioj 
"matter-of.faoi" may stand as aerving eufflcientiy well for our apprehension of 
the soberly philosophical mood of the matured mind and method of advanced 
manhood; and, let it ha noted, that only those nations who have actually entered 
upon the last stages are proved capable of rising through and overpassing ths 
previous grades. The students of Ethnology can have no difficulty in applying 
"•ia theory to the diverse natioDalitiea in history. 
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has had the influence to carry with it, hesidea, his illogical deduction that the 
mind upon entering each new ataga throws off the preceding— that the stago of 
the hypothetical discards that of faith, and is itself in Inrn rejected in the last, 
the matter-of-faot or philoaophleal atate. This ia decidedly nnphilusophioal In 
theory, aa it ia untrue in fact. Faith, apecalation and facl, if they all have, or 
find, or hold the truth, harmonije, foealise, and peraiat in the issue that realizes 
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CHAPTER III. 

CIVILIZATION. 

CiTilijatlon, barbatiam and aaragiain geogtaphioally diBttibuUtl. — Only the Enro- 
pean families hiive passed through all the atages of societar}- gronth.— No 
instancs or sign of decadonee In them, — Asialio commnniliea oulmioate in bar- 
bariam. — Nalioaa OB llie borders of Aaia only are stationary.— Africans are not 
a decaying raeo; they cannot be classed nith the American Indiana. —Their 
character in the United Statea. — Not to be judged by om' preaent atandarda of 
capability and litneas for the norld'a uses. — African race resembles European 
women.— The future must soItb the problem of thuir societarj relations.— Civil- 
iiation elastio and eompoaite.— ItB late development.- India in adyanee of 
England in the fourteenth century.^The Moors superior to the Spaniarda in the 

fifteenth century The Dark Ages in Europe. — Monarchy introduced order and 

initialed progreas in the fifteenth and Bixteenth centuries. -Intellectual and re- 
ligions reTolutions of the fifteenth century.— The age of the naacent industries. 
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Prooreas of the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturiea. — The great career of the 

race carried forward bj ttie people of European Origin. — Co-operative unity 
of diverse races.— Vioioua generalitiea of the prevalent theory of Political Econ- 
omy.— No aingle kindred ia coamopolitan. — The whole history of civilization ia 
ita only adet[nale definition, • 

Civilization connects itself liistorically with certain races of 
men, and is limited by geographical linea. In general statement it 
may be called the European form of societary life ; as in like general 
terms Asia is barbaric, and Africa, ibr the want of any more exact 
term, may be classed as savage. These are the social, economic and 
political distinctions of those three portions of the globe in modern 
times ; and in America civilization is found in different degrees of 
maturity, only in that portion of the continent which is occupied by 
European Colonists. Neither Asia nor Africa has organized a 
ciyilized government at home, nor formed one abroad within the 
reach of authentic history. If the Asiatic or African border of the 
Mediterranean Sea gave to Europe ita superior races, they were 
exceptional peoples, and belonged to Eiirope by constitutional char- 
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acters, as nearly as their geographic origin bordered upon the 
territory which they were destined to occupy and illustrate ; and 
none of the regions that lay beyond them have shown any similar 
capabilities since the earliest known localities of the tribes of men. 
Moreover, it is of the European people only that it can be affirmed^ 
with the assurance which experience affords, that they are capable 
of passing through all the stages from savage to civilized conditions, 
and who give indications of a progress in institutions and attainments 
without assignable limits in the future. Besides, none of the fanii- 
lies or kindreds of Europe have ever yet shown any of the signs of 
declension which threaten the catastrophe that has already settled the 
fate of Asiatic and Egyptian nations, and of the aborigines of North 
and S< uth America Vo peoj le found from the Mediterranean Sea to 
Scaadinavia or between the Ural Mountaina and the North itlantic 
Ocean have within the range of histtry retrograded toward estinc 
tion These people whether German <:r Celt c in Southern or 
l\estern Europe in time past and now >ef>re our eyes m the \orth 
and East aie demonatrat ng their capability of giowth and culture 
into the highest style of humm development While in marked 
contrast \siaiie communities «eem to culminate m barbarism and 
are there arrested or thence decline as it their constituti nal 
maturity were retched at periods oorresponiing to the childho)d or 
youth of the nations that now i ule the world Europe has em r^ed 
into civilization a ttled imcriLa and conjiered whatever «ho 
desired (A wh 1 h h h p er and J ry had 

'•'^"" « ■ »> b d b lutcly as well aa 

relatively f m h m h h m d zed the dominion 

of matt d dooLhd yfhwJl 

Agrh hfml fm pd to the epochs of 

individi ! 1 f d d y 1 k d I ard extinction or 

death, has h PI d d h te d h peoples which we 

^'J'^''^^ ^ f h J p h„e perished; 

none ofhm h (pyfhd History has not 

f'^^Vt-\ b f 1 b h h f rmanic or Celtic 

families d h J ,h p to them. It is 

"'!'■"* " w h h f h h only members of 

thisgre k d d ta dby ph b daries, which are 

""^ '^"P h h 1 tionary Asia and 

unenlightened Atnca; Spam, Italy and Greece, are borderers of 
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ihe sea that separates the ancient from the modern world of human 
supremacy. 

The people of Middle and Southern Africa are ranked as savages 
■for want of a more sharply defined classification. But they do not 
I'esemble our American Indians in anything but inferiority to the 
foremost of the races. The latter are incapable of improved condi- 
tions. They are a dying people. The former have not yet shown 
any capability of self-development. lu their native country they 
are without literature, science, and the fine and useful arts. They 
have organized no governments; they have no commerce, and they 
have no religion that can improve their life; but tKey have the 
physical health, simplicity, docility, and joyousneaa of childhood, and 
they sh w no si^ns of decay Under circumstinoes the mo^t un 
ftv rjble f r any other people they have improved among us to the 
utmost limit of their opportunity and in the most tempting situa 
tions they have eshihited the kindliest qualitiLS of character 
Thr ugh the whole period of servitudi. through the great American 
rebellion and since they hive di* ppo nted e\ery unfavorable pro 
phecy of then condui.t in their chinged relatiuns to society ind 
have as much hurpassed the hopes of the most sanguine fh Imthro 
pista We do not know thi« people we hi\e never known them 
We cannot kn w tl em while ne jud£;e them by our standard and 
hold that standard to be unthanpCable lor tht future that probably 
lies generations in advance of us Just as reason ■ind esperieuce 
find e=stntial differences m the respective histories and destinies of 
the civilized and barbaric race" w we may suspect that the ^Irican 
le not mei urable by the character and iunction" of the European 
If they should after fui tinl be found to be spccitcallj different m 
the kind of mental power that is u tering the materiil londit ona 
of Urrestrial 1 fc may tney not have some <ther modificati n of 
mind not mcompatible or mcon^ru us hut belrful to the work of 
the world ' Childhood and -south oo exi=t with and evpn corrcbo 
rate maturity The femin ne mmd and charactci are q utc as 
broadly different irum the masculine Thi.so people n the mass 
more strongly resemble Luiopeai won en than they do the men ot 
any other race and they miy weave into the web of ao lal life well 
enough to vary and thus eniich it Our lud^ment to be just and 
w se muht wait 1 r the iacts— wait 1 11 we know what the futuie 
shall require of them and ouisehes and hew thej and we may 
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aDSwer the requiremeat. We koow, a priori, that the noblest or- 
ganisms are those which have the most nnmerous 'and moat vari- 
ously endowed constituents, and tUat the greatest possible diversity 
is compaiible with peace and unity— that the limestone in our bones 
is organized into harmony of use with the finest nerves of sense and 
the highest organs of mind. The present dominant race of men 
live and move and have all their resources of power in the inductive 
philosophy. In this matter their own system binds them to wait for 
experiment and observation to supply the data of their re3Sonin''S. 
We had no instance of a nation born in a day — of a people en- 
franchised at a blow. We could not believe it possible ; above all, 
we could not believe them capable. Henry the Eighth hanged 
seventy thousand new-made freedmen of our own race aod kindred 
during his reign. Political liberty seems impossible to Mexico after 
fifty years of discipline in freedom. France has gone back from 
Republicanism to llonarchy, and from Monarchy to ehafls with such 
portentous facility that her varied examples taught us no hope of 
sudden adaptation to higher forms of social and civil life ; Greece 
and Rome have declined for centuries in face of surrounding en- 
lighfenment and progress; and the precedents were contrary to the 
hope. History warranted our fears and suggested the preparation 
of gradualism — preparation far liberty, hut forbade the trial in 
liberty. Yet, it is done; done so far safely, and so far as done, 
wonderfully. But is the tria] yet over ? Or, is it only in our coun- 
try and in our age that the habit of history can bo broken ! There 
must be something in this, for the immigrants from al! Europe, in- 
capable of political liberty at home, immediately become sovereigns 
here. The negro may in a generation become an American citizen 
complete ; for it seems that anything, that is, any next thing, is 
possible to us. 

There must be truth in experience, for it is facts accomplished ; 
but experience is not always directory. We never fully understand 
the present till it is past; till other experience interprets it; till 
we see it on all sides and to the core of its meaning. A great 
thing, surprisingly accomplished, never allows of any future thing 
which shall surpass it or destroy its value. This is the reason that 
all the new we have now was the impossible of the past; yet it is 
the character of this age of wonder-working to gain assurance of 
greater, from even the most astonishing present, success ; and we 
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are not discouragm ly doubtful li weier reluitaot t undeitake the 
fusua and reconciliation of all the immigrant races A\e begin to 
bclitve that we cin m the Unitel States unite c neiliate and 
organize the differences of the wiie world 

It 13 ipparent m the institutions ani la the intr nsic quilitiea of 
savagism patriarohism and barbari^im that neither of them, nor 
any mixture of them can aceomph'*li the social destiny of man ; 
but civilization retain ng wbate\i,r is available n them and adding 
what it baa ot its own — as bun an natuie by reproduo ng all that is 
excellent of tlie inferior oiderb of animal life and superadding its 
own distinctive powers — prDvidi.s f r its predominant agencies and 
aohievementa This analogy is woithy of attention for the support 
it qaina fiom the unitj oi nature s plan of the government of all 
tht, forms of related existence in their several tontr buti ns to the 
chief ind higbesfc deii^ns of the terrestrial system rink and right 
of rule being graded by the character and number f the powers 
possessed and by the d nity and worth of the offi e ti be filled 
and oi the ends to be attained 

In the earlier stages of civilized societies they c mpared unfavora- 
bly with the barbaric states of the hij,her grades as infancy is in- 
ferior to even a mediO(,re miturity India was considerably in 
advance of England even si lately as in the fourteenth century, in 
all that constitute the wlII bein„ of a people — m industry, ajts, 
and domestic and foreign polity and the Moors were the superiors 
of the bpaniards for at least two centuries of the time which they 
held po=se sion of Middle and S uthern '^pim The courts of Cor- 
dova ani (jranada were the m st aplenlid ind polished in Europe 
from eirly in the thirteenth U. the middle if the fifteenth centu- 
rie Indeed the daik a es of cbnstenlom were ro plend:at with 
tht aifca arms learnin^ ind so enci, if barbaric \rab a Persia, 
India and those Luripean countn s that were conjutrel and occu- 
pied Vy the Mohammedans Frim the downfall of the R man Em- 
pire the ensuing sis centuries f the h story of the races which 
now hold the mastery of the worll were maiked by i^noranccj 
superstition vice lawlessnesi fOverfy and weiknes 

It was not unt I the middk of the fourteenth century that Eng- 
land fairly enteied up)n her (ireer of manufacturing, industry, 
although Flanders ind T louse bal made a promising beginning 
nearly two hundred years before Previously throughout Christian 
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Europe feudalism, wliick in a near approach to tlie barbaric polity 
of Asia,, was tSie prevailing form of social and political life. 

It was in tha fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that monarchy 
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faniihes of man is not the unity of likeness or identity, hut of diver- 
sity and its possible harmonies in that better order, of which they 
are capable, than any known in the past or the present. 
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tbe cbaracteristics of eirilization. Tbey can be given only in the 
details wbieh are tbe bistory and tbe prospects of its service in the 
world's advancement. Upon these we shall enter after some further 
preliminaries are disposed of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MIGRATION A.VD OCCCPATION OP THE EARTH. 

Of Migration, luid of tbe Occupation of the Earth; The habitats aC men 
nilBj bj their natal paeniiatitiea.— Coluniiation limited by Isothermal linea or 
sonea; Hialorio iUnstralions.— Climatic law of migration in tha United States,— 
Negro populatioQ uccominadatad Ui change of temperature by eliange of occu' 
pation, — Tha march of aolenoe, literaturB and raligions guided by olimitio 
law. — Tbe doctrine of desceat from a, aiagla pair of proganitora not involved Id 
the ([Haation.— Tha harmonica of a natural distribution of the racea aeonred. — 
Special appeteneiea determine the destinies of the race f.— Federal unions 
accommodate and preserve specialties in progreaaive oonsummation. — The 
United Statea a model, and a prophea; of normal free confederations else- 
where.— Three climatic lonea of the United States,— Their boandaries.— Thia 
law musi rule the future permanent uuiona of States and Eingdoma. 

It is the custom of writers, especially of moralists aod tteologiaos 
to speak of man as cosmopolitan ; titat he is so much less affected 
by climate than plants and the inferior animals that he is almost 
independent of the meteorological conditions of his habitation on the 
earth. This notion needs correction. The species, or eoUectiye 
mankind, is adapted to ail climates; but the varieties or races are 
governed by their natal habitudes ia their fitness for and choice of 
permanent location. Artificial defenses against vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, and a considerable constitutional power of accommodation, 
enable the enterprising men of trade and travel to avoid the worst 
and most immediate consequences of a change of atmospheric con- 
ditions. Tlie spirit of commerce and of conquest carry men all over 
the world, and across the zones ; but colonization follows accustomed 
temperatures. The barbarous invaders of Kome came down upon 
Italy from the north, northeast and northwest, traversing perhaps 
five degrees of latitude, into a more genial region ; but they retired, 
after a temporary sojourn, to their native climates. The Saxons 
could permanently inhabit England, for their native land lay in the 
same latitude ; and the Normans bad only to cross the English chan- 
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nel to change their residence without an importiint change of the 
climatic conditions to which they had heen accustomed. 

That a law of climate rules the migration and colonization of the 
natives of the diverse regions of the earth is ahundaotlj proved by 
ancient and modern history. We cannot here cover the whole 
ground in detail, but a comparatively few instances are conclusive. 
The reader can readily fill up the outlines which we give with the 
proofs that offer themselves. His attention is invited to such as 
the following : — 

The Mohammedan conquests in the east were in the line of tem- 
perature that corresponds to that of Medina from Arabia through 
Persia into India; and their western progress upon the south shore 
of the Mediterranean, and their occupancy of Southern Spain fall 
within the same isothermal lines. Mesico lies in the same belt of 
temperature with Spain, and Cuba touches its southern border. 
European conqueste of countries ontside of their own zones of cli- 
mate are no exceptions to the law. Home when she held the world 
in subjection inhabited Italy only. Military posts and governmental 
agents were all that constituted her presence in regions lying north 
or south of her. In this, England and France resemble the ancient 
mistress of universal Europe. They hold all their foreign provinces 
of unlike climates by their armies of occupation and officers of civil 
administration. There were not so many as fifty thousand white 
persons in the British West India Islands when the colored popula- 
tion amounted to eight hundred thousand. In 1861 the population 
of East India was variously estimated at from one hundred and 
thirty-five to two hundred millions, while the English people there 
amounted to only one hundred and twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-five persons, of whom eighty-four thousand and eighty- 
three went to compose the British officers and men of the Indian 
d fit y t d 
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perature may be divided into three eliamtic zones. In these States 
there has long been a constant emigration from the east or Atlantic 
coast toward the Roeky Mountains, and recently to the Pacific Ocean 
coast. These emigrants are American born and have unlimited 
liberty of choice as to tbeir place of settlement upon the new lands 
of the West. Beside these, there is an imfnense influx of foreigners 
mainly from Western Europe, who are equally free to choose their 
places of habitation. Every tenth year a census of the resident 
population is taken, and their nativities are ascertained and noted. 
These returns give us these surprising results : Only one of every 
fourteen persons is found resident out of the belt or zone of their 
native temperature, whether born in Europe or in the Eastern 
States of the Union. That which seems to contradict or to he an 
esceptiou to the law, is the presence and prosperous condition of 
the African negroes in the semi-tropical States devoted to the cul- 
tivation of cotton and rice, whose mean annual temperature is, say, 
fifteen or twenty degrees of Fahrenheit lower than that of their 
primitive Afiiean birthplace, and at the same time fifteen degrees 
above that of England, and tea above the south of France. How 
are these people adjusted to the difference from the natal climate 
of their progenitors, and fitted to a residence so unfriendly to the 
people of even the most southern portion of Europe ? We suggest 
that the explanation may be found in the changed conditions of 
their life. In tropical Africa they did not need, and indeed could 
not labor in the fields under a steady heat considerably above eighty 
degrees the year round," but in the Grulf States oi' North America 
they are esposed only to an average heat of about seventy degrees, 
in which they can work as healthfully as an Englishman or his 
descendants can labor in the fields of Pennsylvania in a mean tem- 
perature of fifty degrees. It is but a change from tropical to semi- 
tropical heat, and the exposure and the toil of the negro's new 
residence mediates between these points so as to qualify him for 
exertion which Africa would not allow, and which a constitution 
from much higher latitudes could not bear. The animal heat gen- 
erated by labor compensates for its reduction in the changed 
climate. 

The familiar adage—" Westward the Star of Empire takes its 
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way" is literally true and It h also true that aeience literature and 
reliB'OQ ob&erve the same 1 ue of march and for the obvious reason 
thj.t the races who modify opinion and ipeculition according to 
their respeUne mental and m ral oonat tuti na and impress them 
selves upon all their pursuits eaterfrses andaehiULm nts m grate 
atoDg their several lines of climate 

The received doctrine of the r giD of all the vaiieties of men 
from a single pair of progen tors and their propagation from a 
single centre present no d ffi ulty to the acceptance or admiision 
of tiie law which we are oonsidering for howe\er the exi^iting dif 
ferenees f n.tli lahty in all their shades fr m the trof ic i! \frican 
to the best esanplo of the Luropcan were ori^ndjy produced 
whether bynaturtl causes provi lentuUy employed or hj miric\i 
lous adiustment of each kind to its as igned locality it is certain 
that Hueh differenccb actually l3 t ind that aa in perious law of 
distiibnt on rules m the humin as in the an mal and vegetable oc 
cupaney of thi. earth ind thus secures the ultimate aubjecli n f 
the globe in tU ita viried reg ms to a hirmoniouslj appr priated 
humanity 

The proper liberties of mankind are ill under the e'^^rnment 
of law and the purposes of the Creator are effected by its orderly 
control The dnerse inhabitants ot the earth have their proper 
domiciles secured to them by tt is overruhiig law of mi ration and 
inhab tati n No present superi rity t any race can permanently 
contravene it The suniving wanderers will in good tin e he lo 
claimed to their native climates In everj zjne valley and moun 
tain oa every lontment i land and peninsula this ^^rind law of 
inheritance will h Id the land for the natural cI iimanf. and will 
expel the usurpers by constraining the r return to their own The 
complete bubjufation f the miUrial w rid under the laws whieh 
govern it seems to be the m sion of the Eumpean famil es of 
mankind T\ hen the r poper woik is well ac com pi shed the 
Asiatic aa 1 \.tr can tribes and the nUunl occ ipants of the Pacific 
islands which shall survive will enter upon their own domains and 
go forward to the fulfillment of their several destin es Then comes 
the time wben contrasts w t bout cdIIis ns shdl enrich the earth 
with all their f illaes and f rce and differences shall >e ruled nto 
perfect harm uj 

The law of migration and settlement rooted in the special appe 
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tenciea of tte various races of men, will ever protect and maintain 
their primitive differeoces of endowmeDt, and their diverse services 
in that corrohorative unity which qualifies the aggregate or grand 
man for his manifold work in the world. Not an enforced and con- 
fused homogenity, but a harmonized diversity is demanded to fulfill 
the fonctions of the species. The brotherhood of men is not a 
gJomeration of likenesaes, but an orderly organization of related dif- 
ferences. This tendency is manifest in the modern changes in the 
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has parted with its incongruous trans-alpine possessions, and has 
reconciled Hungary to such governmental relations as are for the 
present, adapted to its specialties of character and position. The 
broken balances of Europe are not all rectified, but they are in pro- 
cess of regulation according to natural order, and the promise of a 
due adjustment is every year better and better assured; the time 
is rapidly approaohinz when political changes of the nations will 
be wholly internal; or, those reformations of national polity which 
remain to be accomplished, will be wholly improvements in the 
civil and social order of domestic affairs. 

The Government of tte United States of America seems to be 
the model and the prophecy of the 'policy which is to prevail, and 
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to determine tlie poHtioal institutions of al! peoples, who are near 
enough and like enough, to require and to accept common or gen- 
eral governments. 

In North America we have at least three distinctly different zones 
of climate, and a corresponding difference of their inhabitants. The 
law which we have been considering, in free operation would, and 
in time will, throw New England and the States due west of it and 
the British provinces, into one class, with the valley of the St. Law- 
rence for their centre, and its waters for their easy communication 
and domestic commerce. The Middle States from Northern Penn- 
sylvania to Cape Hatteraa, in North Carolina, and all between these 
lines extended weatwardly, are fitted for another class ; and the 
semi.tropical States lying south of the isothermal line which enters 
at Cape Hatteraa, and coincides approximately with the northern 
border of the Gulf States, may be taken to mark the division of the 
southern from the middle dimatic zone of the Uni n 

The apfropnate industries and special interests of these divisions 
exhibit sufficient diversity to modify their respective pursuits and 
policies ind to demand a conforming adaptation of domestic enter 
pnse and regulation Ot such adaptation in promition of special 
interests and freedom of sectionil leniencies the tederal and local 
systems, are admirably capable, ind under similar constitutions the 
peoples everywhere who are neaily reUtcd in blood and manners 
may have all then specialties protected and all their common char 
attp d >-dd IPllpl 
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in the endeavor to enforce them, and will ul ma ly p a 1 
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NoTB. — This law of climate in ths government of hnman migrations, was first 
anttounoed in geneml leruis bj Mr. Carey, in tlie Boston Tyanacript, of 26th No- 
vember, 1S59. It was not known to him when he published the third and last 
yolnme of his "Ptinoiplas of Social Seianoe," in Pebrnary, 1859, and there are 
sereral portious of that work which require correolion by his later discovery. In 
the Philadelphia Prtsa of 22d of December, 1859, the writer of this treatise gave 
this uewlj-anDounoed law an ample statistical elucidation and vindioation, under 
the caption of " Pennsjlinnia's Position in the Union." 
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CHAPTER V. 

OP WEALTH — THE LAWS AKD CONDITIONS OF ITS GROWTH. 

Wealth— the laws and cunditione of ItE growth : Definitlnn ot ca[ Ital.— Defini- 
tion Qf Wealth,— Falsa theorisB built upon a baai" )f disorJer— The Malthu- 
slan School. — Their "preventive and corrective tbecka of Prgvideatial mal- 

followa Malthus with a statiatical Btatement of disproportion of food to popnla- 
tioD. — Ricardo'a progressive exhaustion of thesoil,- Mill repeati and indorses 
them.— The order of aarthlj things only the road to ruin, lemporarj mitigations 
only end in despair, — British politioal aoonomy oontronted with British atatia- 
ties.— Lows, Levi, and Gladstone on the facts.— Data of British catimates.— 
Wealth doubles in Gbbat Britain in twenty years, population in fifty years.— 
Accelerated rate of enhancement of wealth in the latest deoannial period- 
Wealth of Phasce increasing faster than that of Great Britain.- The fignres 
and facts. — Her increased product of wheat, sugar and potatoes. — Food prodaot 
doubled in thirty-five years, population in two hundred and seventy-seven 
years, — In the densest populations of Europe the supply of food greater, and 
growing faster than the increase of demand. — Relative supply and requirement 
in the United States.— Rate of inorease of population and wealth ; the former 
doubling in twenty-three and a half years ; tlie latter in eight and a half years. — 
Annual product not capital value, the measure of "up ply —Decennial census 
reports of annual produots of industry in the United States, not abovi 
thirds of their actual value.— The deficiency dcmon'tratc I — ^ aried ra 

Britain and the United States twice aa great in the decade IbSO-bO as ii 
of 1840-50.— A Inu of increase iDdicated.— In thr- normal order of civiliz 

Et wealth we do not mean capita!, merely in its common ac- 
ceptation, though capital in this sense is emhraced in it. 

Capital, in business language, means an accumulation of values 
employed for further production or profits. In a broader and better 
sense, it embraces not only improved land, ships, wagons, ploughs, 
machinery, food, clothing, money, and the like tangible subjects of 
property, hut ideas and credit, as much as these, because they are 
equally efficient and necessary to the production of new values. 

Labor, whether of handicraft, skill, or superintendence, is, also. 
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capital; but it is usually treated rather as the associate ttan as a 
component of capita). 

The production of wealth employs all these agencies, and covers 
all the faculties and forces, moral, intellectual, and material, which 
it can in any way enlist in the service; and it is a finer, as well as 
a more practical apprehension, to regard wealth in a Iii"her and 
wider light thaa the mere aggregate of the substantive things in 
which it embodies itself to the senses and are exchanged in market. 
Taken as the means and measure of man's power over nature it em- 
braces all the elements of capital, and opens up to the light of ila 
true meaning. It cannot be restricted to the things eschangeable in 
trade. Whoever would understand it must follow it as it rises 
through material things, and all their service to the life of man and 
stores its highest products in his heart and mind. Capital and 
Labor, with the intelligence that directs, and the aims which warrant 
and sanctify the ends, are tributaries to all the designs of our tem- 
poral existence. In such service they are worthy of higher con- 
sideration and better uses than we ever give them. 

The appointed dominion of man over earth and air and ocean, means 
nothing more, nothing less, than temporal wealth raised in its uses 
into human welfare. The mastery of nature grows with every 
victory. Every new discovery ia the constitution of the material 
things which surround us, gives us a new force to control them. It 
is power put at compound interest ; each new product added to the 
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that have shall be given. 

Disordered and misgoverned societies have, until very recently, 
and still in the majority of instances, afforded the data from which 
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sale catastrophe ; and, tbat tbeir operation is distributed by retail all 
along tbe life of tbe race, by way of correcting tbis mal-adjustmeat 
in tbe bigbest sphere of creation, which strangely enough oceura 
nowhere else in the Maker's works ! 

Mr. Malthias mistook facts logically possible only in circumstances 
wholly impossible, for laws arising out of the nature of things. 
He made the great blunder of taking tbe existing fertility of the 
human race, designed to repair tbe terrible waste of life during the 
ages of disorder, for a natural rate of reproduction, wbieb be 
furthermore mistook for an inflexible measure. Upon data so 
shabbily stupid be used the inductive method of reasoning, and 
oallcd the horrid result philosophy ! It ncTer occurred to him to 
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look for provideutial adjustmeats of natural laws to varitd condi- 
tions of tlxeir subjects, which must prevent the processes of the 
creation from destroying their own aims. 

As a theory, relating (o the earth's fitness for that highest use 
to which all other uses aro tributary, this doctrine might be dis- 
missed as an insaoity of pretended science; but something of its 
mischief may be traced in p.ipular reasoning founded upon hasty 
observation, and is, therefore, entitled to fuller consideration. 

We live in a uew country, where pripulation does not press upon 
the means of subsistence ; where famines never come, and where 
p up n exotic. Within our boundaries there is yet a wiider- 

n f f lity wbleii tempts emigration even from its eastern 

ft yet not half occupied or cultivated, with still easier 

ff f I I hood, and better chances for rapid and great advance- 
in f f ne; where labor is nearly the only form of productive 
piwt.r, and other capital is too scarce to monopolize the opportunity 
of acquiring wealth. From across the ocean a steady tide of hopeful 
poverty is constantly flowing from amid its mountain steeps of wealth 
toward our plain of better avcras;ed competency Under these in- 
fluences t •< ea y to c ncl de anil as easy to ex u e tl e couclua on 
that there s someth a n the 1 w of f,rowth a bun an s e ety 
unfr endly to ts mas e and unduly fdvorab e t the adv nc d class 
of weal h and cond t on and that th s dispar ty results from the 

t bl si ed rder f th n F t f ots maj be ace dents n 1 re«alts 
do not always nd cate const t nal or [ern n nt law \ d not 
w thstand ng tl e Hub ns wh ch han^ 1 ke a fo^ o er real facts the 
truth s not lef v thout a w tne s n any jua tcr of the ^M e for 
wherever n any country there s sub ant al pr ^ress hat s where 
ever the rue o ier t th c^s s n y mei ure bs rved n the 
same me ure uh ten c supports j opulat on and t nds Iwjy t 
outgrow t 

E en n England ta li all the f c s ot esper ence are n d roct 
refutat on of the d maJ bc en e yet we find such author t ea as 
JEM Gulloch the p pular ec n m st and tat tc n of lin^ 
land any t me w th n the last twentv yea s de 1 r ng th t s sty 
years a he ah rt st t me n wh ch cip tal n an old and d nsely 
peopled cou try can be expected to be d ublei wh le t a u 
proof that p pulat n haa d ubied n tn„l n 1 d 'W I a n tie 
fifty years between lb 1 and 18 1 
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The present pressure he suggests, might be temporarily postponed 
by the sul st tut on of A.mencdn maize for the deficient vegetables 
of Europe as a bnef repritve of the old world; but then, such 
fullaess of s ipply wo Id miaohievously increase the growth of popu- 
lation, and soon overlap the increased snpply of subsistence again, 
and the checks, preventive and corrective, of Malthus' invention be 
again demanded ia all their vigor. 

So present and pressing are the alarms of his theory to him, that 
he believes the emigration from the Atlantic to the Western States 
of America " is what enables population to go on unchecked in the 
Union without having yet diminished the returns to industry or 
sed the difficulty of earning a subsistence ; " but he has no 
e that emigration at even its greatest height "could be kept up 
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sufficiently to take off all that portion of the annual increase, which, 
being in excess of the progress made during the same period in the 
arts of life, tends to render living more difficult for every averagely- 
situated individual in the community ; " and again, in the United 
States, as elsewhere and everywhere in this wretchedly ordered 
world, comes in the hopeless preventive check of prudence in 
marriage, with the three reliable corrective ones in leash— War, 
Pestilence and Famine. Mr. Mill gays of this gorgon law, " it is 
the most important proposition in political economy; " meaning his 
theory of it; and "were the law different, nearly a.11 the phenomena 
of the production and distribution of wealth would be different." 
We may be allowed to be glad of this admission ; for if the founda- 
•iib uj mfh h!f economists can be shown 
b 1 i f d f Is its iuferencee, the whole 

fb 1 mbl n h. 

Our pplfmh y ftamybe safely rested upon such 

as w h bm wh h h u h rily limited in instances, 

1 d tob Ij lu. . 

J ph I w 1 1 d h 1 f he real and personal prop- 

jf B dlld \D. irOS, at seven thousand 

b d 1 d h y n II f dollars (87,132,000,000) 

d h p p 1 f u te m II five hundred thousand 

(1 500 00) h I n f four hundred and ninety- 

d liar h p rs (^,491 ) 

Leoni Levi, for the-year 1858, puts the value of the property at 

twenty-nine thousand one hundred and seventy-eight millions of 

dollars ($29,178,000,000), making an average of one thousand and 

six dollars per head ($1,00G) Here then the accepted authorities 

give us an exact doubling of the populati n in all the Eritish 

Islands in Europe in sist\ live years with i four-fold increase of 

property, and a doubling of the aieri^e sha e f each individual in 

the same time, and Mr. Hi 1 s avera^ely situated individual, even 

in Great Britain and Ireland, did not fand it more difficult to secure 

a living in this long period, but in fact had his average share of the 

total property of the United Kingdom doubled. 

But the rate of increase in the general wealth was not uniform, 
and so far was it from diminishing that it increased rapidly year by 
year from the earliest date to that of the latest authoritative reports. 
According to them the average increase of the whole period from 
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1793 to 1858 required thirty-two aod a half years for doubling 
itself, hut the most reliable estimates fur fourteen years preceding 
1866, give an increase at the rate of doubling in the greatly shorter 
period of a fraction less than nineteen years in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, Ireland excluded. Mr. Gladstone in his speect upon the 
Reform bill in 1866 infers, from the increase of the income tax 
during the next preceding fourteen years, that the wealth of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, including Wales and Scotland, amounted to 
sixty five per cent or at the compound rate of three and three quar- 
ters jer c nt j-cr annum — doubl n" n n n teen years as already 
sa d the popul t n ^t tl e an e t me n reas ng a fraet on over one 
and a half per cent p r annun oi doubl d d flftj years 

En had tales i dec nn al cen us of its popukt on but does not 
e t m te the v lue of the real jnd personal property of the k ngiom 
bj as pssment or appri em nt i d ne n the L n ted 'States 
The est mates of b tatst c ans b wever are probably as neir the 
fr th as the eens s valuit ns of thp marshals under tl e last named 
Ejafem Th y have th rental tl e ncome tax the sw rn value of 
d cedent s est te bank fire and mar ne ns ancc and other cor 
porat n reporta tl e exc scs and the n p rf in 1 exports of the 
kingd m for the r dita and all th se are offio al anl a nearly 
accurate as m f,ht be atla ncd by any other means 

Mr Glad ones nferenee fr m tl e ncome tax is probably a 1 ttle 
too high tor the genera! average growth of wealth. The national 
funds are not expected to yield more than three and one-quarter per 
cent upon the investment, which, on account of their absolute secu- 
rity, is a little too low for a basis. Investments in lands, subject to 
income tax and other abatements, at four per cent, and in railroads, 
canals, houses, and other real property, still more burdened by risks, 
repairs, and charges, four and one-half per cent. "When these rates are 
considered, about three and one-half per cent per annum may be 
safely taken for the average increase of wealth, which is a doubling, 
'n the 1 f de ennial period, once in twenty years, or two and a half 
t n f te th c the present rate of the population. 

En 1 nd u ely may be taken to be one of Mr. McCulloch's "old 
and den ly p pled countries" which he said could not double its 
w alth n 1 than sixty years; but we find that she has increased 
f tj n p cent in the ten years from 18-56 to 1866, which 
promises a doubling in twenty years. This is at twice the rate of 
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its growth between the years 1840 and 1850 wlii(,h is expkined by 
the advanttge of the later period from tht, idAux of Cihfornia 
and Auatralun t^old the regularlj enhaneiDg wealth of al! her 
customers the improvempat ot m^chinerj and hj the additional 
good fortune that escaped the general scarcity m Europe and the 
famine of 1^47 in Iri,Lind 

The result of thib in^^uiiy may he thus presented W( alth grows 
now in Great Britain it the rate oi tortj jne per cent m ten years, 
population eleven and one third per cent The avtrige of the 
total valuta of the property of the Kingdom were to eieh peison 

In the jearlSjl i 927 

' 1=191 1 074 

' ]S66 * 12 9 

being an mere ise of fifty per cent in fifteen yeara and a doubling 
of the average di=tiibutive share of each individual in twenty five 
and one-hilt year'i 

This is the answer that the statistical history ot one old country, 
pretty densily peopled and with a pipulatnn increasing at a me 
dium rate give? to the Ricardo Mill theory of political economy 
which rests all ita systematic dictr nes on the fundamental prof isi 
tion that austeninie and f>upphe& are ever becoming leas and leas 
adequate to the deminds of human life 

Let us now glauoe at the condition of a nation as old nearly as 
densely peopled, but with a population almost stationarj — 

FraQce in 1836 had thirty three and a half m Ihons of people, 
in 1856 thirty sis millions locrease in twenty years only four 
and three qudrtcrs per cent, or one quarter per cent per annum 
Her aggregate domestic exports for the ten years from 1826 to 1836 
were valued at five thousand two hundred and fifteen millions of 
francs (5,215,000,000f.) j for the ten years from 1846 to 1856, at 
twelve thousand and forty-five millions (12,045,000,0001'). In- 
crease in tweuty years one hundred and thirty-one per cent in the 
same time' that her population was increasing but four and three- 
quarters per cent. 

Measuring the growth of wealth in France by the growth in 
Eugland, relatively to their foreign commerce, we find that in the 
same twenty years England and Ireland increased their domestic 
exports Just one hundred and twenty per cent, or eleven per cent 
less than the increase in France. Therefore, by this standard 
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France was iucreasing in wealth at a slightly faster rate than Eog- 
land, previous to the year 185t) But the gains of France upon 
the exports of her products are much larger than those of England. 
Not more than one-fifth of their value is in the foreign material of 
which they are fabricated The four-fifths at least being her own 
raw material and food oonvcrtod inki the commodities, while Eng- 
land's exports of manufactures have one-half of the value of her 
total domestic exports in her imports of raw sugar, flas, cotton, 
hides, hemp, silk, wool, and djestuffs ; to eay nothing of the bread- 
stuffs and provisiiins, and the hundred other articles for which she 
depends on foreign countries 

For these and other reasons the annual profits of industry in 
France are considerably greater thao in England, that is, more than 
three and one-half per cent, while her increase of people is almost 
nothing — one-fourth of one per cent. 

With regard to her production of food, the progress has been 
marvelous : In 1820 the yield of wheat was one hundred and fifty- 
three millions of hushels — a pro rata of five and four-tenths bushels 
per head; in 1857 it had risen to three hundred and thirteen 
millions (Dictionaire Uaivcrsa!, du Commerce tome i, p. 1384), 
affording eight and bix-tentha hushels to each individual. This is 
three and one-half bushels per head more than the people of the 
United States consume, leaving one hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions of bushels for exportation Her beetroot sugar in 1861 
amounted to six and one-quartei pounds pci held {\\e raised 
eleven pounds of cane and maple sugar ) Her prcduct of potatoes 
was two hundred and eighty millions of bushel* The United 
States, with a population equal to faie sixths of hers, produced but 
one hundred and fifty-two millions or a little more than half the 
per capita allowance of the French 

The total agricultural production of Fiance has doubled in the 
last thirty years, while at her present rate of inciease it will take 
two hundred and seventy-seven years ti double her fopulation 
"With a density of one hundred and seventy nme persons to the 
square mile, ur two and three-quarter times that of Pennsylvania 
(aisty-five), she feeds all her people and has food to spire The 
whole of the New England and Middle States of the United States 
in IStJU had hut sixty-four persons to the square mile and when 
the population of the entire Union shall number one hundred mil 
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hons there will be but sixty eight or they nil! have a tlcob ty of 
but three eighths (thirtj eittht per cent ff that of Fratici, it is 
now but one e ghth 

P pulation is certiinly not pri-ssitig upnn sustenance in France 
Eor threatening to do sd ^ e bpe^k. not now of its distribution 
but of the abundint and constantly increasing a^undance of pro 
vision f r the support of the nat on 

Htving seen h w much faster wealth increases than population in 
the Uiiitt,d Kinj,djm of G-reat Britain the den itj h ing the great 
est in Europe esi,ejt in the little Kingd m of Belgium and the 
inoiLase of pfputati n at nearly the h heat rate known in Lurope 
and haying also seen how the wealth of France grows at a projor 
tionately taster rate upon a p pulafiun ntarlj stati narj ind of 
medium density * wl now turn to the 1 ke stati ties f the Un ted 
States whete the movement in nuaiber= and wealth in. both m a 
grander scale than in any f the c untnes of Europe 

The capitil value of real and jer onal property esclud ng that 
in the slaves according to the census vaJuatnn increased in the 
decade 1850-60 one bundled and tw nty sis per cent and the 
population thirty file ind five tenths per nt or th capital 
weilth grew at the rite of CK^ht and one half per cent and the 
population a fraci on ibove thrps per cent per annum The former 
dcubhng n ei^lit and a half jeirs and the latter in twenty three 
and a half jeais The aier a;e share of each individual m 1850 
standing at two hundred and sixty six d liars and rising in 1860 
to four hundred and forty nine dollars bein an increase in these 
ton years of sixty nine per cent upon the pro rata share of each 
indiv dual 

But everywhere It ii the aniual produc that measure tl e pro 
visi tt for the wants of men, and for their growth in numbeis, and 
improvement of their condition. Especially in the United States, 
where the prospective value of real estate is always in advance of its 
present yield of profits, because it is always as certain as that already 
reached, the capital increases considerably faster than its current 
productiveness, the jiroduct must be taken, if we would ascertain 
its relation to the demand for subsistence. Much of the estimated 

* Iq 1865 Englana und Vfales had three hundred and sixty to the squiire mile; 
Scotland, ninety-eight; United Kingdom, two tundred and sixtj-sevi^n ; Ireland, 
in ISOI, one hundred and eiKhty-two. 
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1 f fi d p p J 1 1 p oa ; it is, therefore, the 

pd hhld dh pi mdeto yield that measures 

h 1 1 h Th of that greatest source 

f w 1 h— 1 b p All h tural and artificial, that 

mjb Ipl Ipdfl effects upon the man- 

d h pi ym L d, labor, water and wind 

p d d 11 f m e in the same category. 

Thfpd hi ptal the data for all ealcula- 

h m f 1 h d f vice in the support and 

d I pm f 1 f 

d 1 p rt d ly cover the annual pro- 

d ts f I tal d d y P Qce, they take a very 

d q f h ption of their own crops 

by 1 h f 1 d pbyees. In 1840 this 

1 m d hfhfhtal population, and ap- 

phdh pp 15 are any manufacturing 

m h 1 p d f h d where the annual value 

fllbl fihdddli Bd 11 this— which probably 

f h f h 1 d lOQ of the country^no 

k fhlb plj*' clearing new and im- 

p Q Id 1 i I b Id ^ Id, \nals, houses, factories, 
steamships, and other vessels; nor, of the labor employed in opeiiing 
and working mines, in the fine arts, and a large portion of the useful 
arts. All of which omissions may be safely stated at one-third of 
the value of the products of agriculture and manufactures, me- 
chanics and the arts, noticed by the census- takers. Some of these 
contributions to the subsistence and enjoyment of the people — 
those which continue their service during the period — appear in 
the valuation of the fixed and aceumuhited property at the recur- 
ring census appraisements, but in the aggregate, very far below 
their value in current use. 

That the census accounts of the annual product are very far below 
the truth is apparent from the fact that they allow but $62,28 for 
the share of each person in 1840; $64,00 in 1850; and §86,31 in 
I860,* This is not enough for the consumption ia 1860 by $14.00 

» AgricuUnrEj produels ninetj per oeut increase upon value of ISaO, $1,818,- 
1S6,8I0 ; maoufacturing, mining, mechanic nrts, oightj-^eren and a lialf per eent 
upon half the value of 1850 (half allowed for raw material), gives $S55,6T1,664, 
total $2,676,828,480 -t- 31,fl00,ft00^?S6.31 per cap. 
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per capita, or nearly 8450,000,000 in tte aggregate ; besides, the vast 
sum of 88,000,000,000 of increased capital value in tKe decade is 
to be accounted for, wliioh, if we allow even ten per cent for specu- 
lative valuation above that of 1850, would leave a deficiency of one 
thousand two hundred and twenty millions, or $40 per capita, which 
must have resulted from actual production, and this addition to the 
sum allowed Jiy the census would amount to $126,* average yield of 
the labor capital and enterprise of each person, which is surely little 
enough. 

But nur inquiry does not demand actuti but comparative values 
at the sever tl periods which we take for the purpose of estimiting 
the propoitioD of wealth produced for the supplj of the national 
consumption and tcoumulation Thi, errors and delects of one 
census are about equnalent to those uf the others and ^o we hive 
the ratio of provision to the number of the mhibitants and this is 
all that wo want for our present purpose 

The increase nf the products of capita! and industry m the year 
1860 over those of 1850 are well ascertained to have been — 
In th' Mining Manufactarmg and Mecliania Arts fci^ per cent. 



" Sheep and Swine ' 

' Ginned Cottun 112 

' TobiLCCo 11^ 

We have no hesitation in fising the actual increase of the pro- 
ducts of 1860 over those of 1S50 at one hundred per eint This 

* We reach this result ia another way — the popalatton in l*-oO vfsa twentv 
three million", in ISfiO thirty one milliono—mean number twenty aoven millions 
Their oon omption in ten years at $100 a head makes twenty seven thousand 
millions Putting the product" of industry at $126 a heaJ per annum we get 
the sum of thirtj four hnndred million" which giTe" an accumuiation hi labor 
and capita) employed of seven thousand millions The censu" of 1860 statea the 
inoreaaed value at eight thoaaond million", an! we allow Ihia one thousand mil 
liODS of difference for speeulatioa beyond the actual value of property. 
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would increase the per capita share of the people to forty-seven and 
a half per cent in ten years, or to forty per cent, if only ninety per 
cent be taken for the additional product. 

Let us now restate our results in tabular form. 

Increase of population, production, and, increase pro rata per 
capita in the decade 1850 to 1860. 



Among the most striking results of an extended examination of 
the growth of wealth in Great Britain and the United States, we 
fiod the fact that it was just twice as great iu the decade of 1850-60, 
in hoth countries, as in that next preceding it, 1840-50. The pre- 
vious decades of the present century wore either disturbed by 
expensive wars, or by great commercial convulsions, which greatly 
affect the data that they present for estimating the normal progress 
of industry and trade; the two last-mentioned periods were but little 
affected by any injurious events in the business affairs of either; or, 
relatively to their respective resources, they were about equally 
exposed to them, and they both had the advantage in a relatively 
equal degree of all that contributed to immensely enhance the pros- 
perity of the period 1850-60. That they should both double their 
decennial advance in wealth in the last of these periods as against the 
previous one, under conditions so similar, goes a, great way to indi- 
cate a law of progress very uniform iu its operation, and as that law 
is found to operate so favorably for the welfare of both, the mani- 
festation is clearly and conclusively in favor of our proposition which 
may be thus stated : — In a good order of human societies— in the 
present state of civilization — -the natural provision t i the suste 
nance of the people is abundant and growing more and n oie so with 
whatever increase of numbers that can occur; the pjwer f men 
over nature growing ever more complete in the iccred n sk 11 
applied to production. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOURCES Ol;' ADVANCEMENT IM WEALTH. 

Soaroea of aiiTancement in wanlth.— Seven general sources.— Nature's rcflBt- 
anOB,~The 8»pej--nalural in the "Mechanical powers."— Measure of atoam 
Eoree in equivalents of man-poiycr. Employed in England equal to the labor- 
powir of one-quarter of the inhabitants of the Globe.— Europe and Amerioa 
supplement their hnman, by six times itn force, in steam labnr- power.- This 
power doubled again by maohinerj, and oonatantly enhanoiu", beyond com- 
putation — Vilocili/ gained equals tha force thus oommanded.— The mastery 
obtained over ma^es of matter.- Greater still over elements and atoms.— Prac- 
tical application follows oloaely upon our disooveries in the lawa of matter.— 
AbnndancB and oheapnesa of production supply an ample stock of provisions 
for the wants of men.— Effects of the growth of wealth on the products of 
handicraft in dead matter.— Advancement in agricultural production In- 
crease in everytliing eieept food, unlimited.- Consumption of food like Its 
possibilities of supply, limited.— The despair of the " Dismal" School,— General 
answer.- Famines and plagues disappear in the ratio (hat men incmue in 
number.— Irish and Indian famines of the present eenturiea aceounled for.— 
Exclusively agricnltural eountrias alooo exposed to starvation,— Why.— The 
prcTiaion for food products adequate, and therefore praotloallj unlimited.— 
Not ten per cent of the soil's capabilities yet mastered.- Human deatitulion no 
mp hm t f tb p d d 1 1 I ty f p f h m 
w 1 — Th I w 1 t t d t I] tm t f m d th — D It 
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oummaDii of tlie imjioiiderabliis.— Instances of the substituliona whioh mark 
humim prngrfss, onii provide for it.— The Indnstritil liberty of DfllLons, like 
the emanoipatiun of men from the despotism of the elemeDts, comes from, and 



d m 
h A 



Somethiog akin to tlie miraculous, sometlimg SHper- natural, must be 
arrayed against this natural to bring it iuto ubedience. In the 
"mechanical powers'* we have it in the screw, the compound 
pulley, and the wheel and axle. Nowhere in nature are either of 
these fonad. Nature has the lever and the inclined plane, with the 
force of gravitation, aud that modification of it which is called cohe- 
sion, but these only in common with man and his instruments, 
which in a thousand instances serve as successful antagonists to the 
like forces of dead matter. Where the artificial lever is inadequate, 
the screw and the pulley win an easy victory ; and with the wheel 
and axle, men out-run the bird on the wing, and ont-swim the fish 
in the seas, carrying mo uu tain -weights with a rapidity that over- 
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comes all that is substantial in the resistance of Space ; while Time 
in travel and transportation, for all the purposes of comuiuuicatioti, 
is effectively suhdued by the apparatus of the electric teli.gi<iph and 
the force of steam and machinerj. In respect tn force — the force 
of man against that of nature — there can be no lack when four tons 
of ooal in a steam engine will evolve as much mechanical power as 
an ordinary man can esert, working eight hours a day, for twenty 
years, or, one ton of coal has iu it a fifteen hundrL-d man-power for 
their work of one day. 

Great Britain raised from her mines, in the year 1864, ninety-two 
millions of tons ; she exported to foreign countries but nine millions, 
and if she employed but forty of the remaining eighty- three millions 
in producing artificial labor-power, she pot out of it the e<^uivaleut 
of two hundred millions of men's work in the year. Two years 
afterwards, in 1860, she mined one hundred and one thou&and tons 
of coal, and if she used fifty thousand tons of this quantity in the 
same way, tiien she derived from it the kbor-foree of two hundred 
and fifty millions of able-bodied men, which, by the ordinary com- 
putation, is about equal to that of all the inhabitants of the globe. 
This, for an island numbering twenty-five millions of people, all 
told, is a stupendous force. And when we add to it twn-tbirds of 
this quantity, similarly used in the rest of Europe and the Unittd 
States, we have an aggregate population of about two hundred and 
eighty millions, less than one-half of whom are in the producing 
class, between fifteen and sixty years of ago, and the one-half of 
these only are malfs. So that considerably under seventy milhons 
of men's labor is supplemented by an artificial force derived from 
coal, equal to that of about four hundred and fen millions of man- 
power, or, the mass of laborers in Europe and the United States 
had the help of six times their power added to their own in doing 
their allotted work. That is, they, with the aid of the steam-power 
of coal, were doing nearly twice the woik that the whole population 
of the earth could do without it. Nor would it be too much to say 
that this force was again doubled by the intervention of machinery 
in steam works, and in its employment where water is the agent, 
and where human force is multiplied in eSeat through the instru- 
mentaUty of the mechanical powers, as they are technically called. 
Indeed, estimates and computation fail to grasp the effective value of 
the adjuvants that human ingenuity employs to enhance its mastery 
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of matter. And as a source of wealth to the civilized world, it will 
be felt that this compelliag power over iaaQiinate things is in a 
constant and rapid state of enhancement, growing day by day, until 
it outstrips the limits of calculation, and the mind no lunger defi- 
nitely comprehends the ever^welling magnitude, just as it fails to 
comprehend the indefinite ever advancing toward the infinite. 

The amount of mechanical force thus growing into the unlimited, 
io weight, is matehed by the vfhei'y nf motion gained, whieh, while 
still computable, is scarcely concciv.ible in shuttles, hammers, rollers 
and wheels. Steam and machinery give us many hundred-fold 
rapidity in printing, spinning, and weaving over the old hand-press, 
wheel, and loom * In transportation of men and commodities they 
have afforded us fifteen miles on the ocean, and fifty on land, to the 
hour; overcoming the resistance of wind and wave on thi" one, and 
the greatest mountain masses on the other. Some idea of thi 
vice is given in the railroad reports of England. In 18C6 her 
trains on less than half (thirteen thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine miles ) the length of track in the United States transported 
number of passengers equal to one quarter (two hundred and fifty- 
two millions) of the population of the globe, and carried one hun 
dred and forty millions of tons weight of men and things, ont 
hundred and thirty-fuur millions of miles — a distance equal to that 
from the earth to the &un, and half way back again. 

These are but hints of the command we are to have over matter 
in masses, and over time and space, in the work of conversion and 
transportation. 

Over its elfmcnts and atims mind is achieving contml still 
greater and more wonderful- The incantations of chemistry set 
free the hidden forces and agencies of the creation, and rehearse 
the miracles of incessant new creations, changing the forms and uses 
of all material things, and informing them with life and action in 
the service of the hving world. The solid rocks, the winds, the 
waters, the latent fires of the great store-house of forces provided 

» The iaoreased eeonoioj and power oblained in the application of some kind? 
of maohiocry will be apparent frura the following stotement, the result of aconrata 
BaloulatioD . Richard Garsed, Esq , of Fraakfurd, Peansylvanin, manufaetures, in 
every (lay of ten houra, thirtj-three Ihoaaand mik> of cotton thcead— obtaining 
from seven toai of coal the neeeasarj powff. Supposing it possible for snch 
quality of tbremj to be made by hand, k nuuld leqaire the labor of seventy 
thousand ivamea to accompiisb tbis work. 
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for our service, are compelled to take all shapes of use at the hid- 
ding of the spirit which masters their mysteries; and, what is moLi 
remarkable in the present age, and most promising for the oacoming 
generations, is the practical application which follows closely upon 
the heels of discovery. Franklin (in 1752) put his electric toy to 
duty in guarding our hahitations from the thunder-holt; and Morse 
(in 1832), before a generation had past after the discovery of gal- 
vanism (Galvani, 1791, Volta, 1801,) subdued this subtlest of 
nature's agents to service in the electric telegraph; and now, in less 
than thirty-six years more, it haa triumphed over the last impedi- 
ments which the oceans interposed to the instant communication of 
the whole earth. 

Handicraft, which iu the last hundred years has kept close com- 
pany with the rapidest revelations of science fulfills its commission, 
"fixing firm in enduring forms the creative essence which lives and 
works through all time, and hovers iu changeful seeming till made 
firm by enduring thought." (Goethe, prolog. Faust.) Material 
forces, under the direction of machinery, grow as light-limbed and 
strong-handed as the thought which they realize. Machinery be- 
comes bone and muscle to the brain and nerve of science, and dead 
matter answers in all its aptitudes to the mind of man. 

From the union of knowledge with practical genius, physical 
power has made such progress, and trained so many, and such 
stupendous natural forces into our service, and all this so re- 
cently and rapidly, that we still look forward to a yet further and 
vaster increase in the apparatus of production, and to a correspond- 
ing abundance and cheapness; and through that abundance and 
cheapness to an ever- broadening diffusion of benefits and blessings. 
This is what best describes and defines the increase of the general 
or aggregate wealth : Men ever better and better provided with the 
commodities which sustain their animal life; with the luxuries, 
which refine it; with an ever enlarging release from drudgery, 
which liberates it, and, with the opportunities and inducements, 
thence resulting, for elevating it to its noblest uses and highest 
possibilities. 

ADVASCEMENT IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 

Agriculture differs from manufactures in not being capable of 
ly indefinite expansion. This is true in the literal mean- 
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tianity tKey crowd the chronological re"-rte« of important eveuts 
n hum n h at ry In I elan J ode d w tl hi cen m 11 ons of 
ardhlc a res and ten m 11 ons of that n p ature tl e n is3 of tl e 
p pulat on CO fined for fou 1 to a s ngle root wl h un ler the 
pre sure of neceas. ty is st n ulated into disease wh le the flocks 
and herds ,o to a d slant market lor th landlord a pr fit fan inc 
and defic enc e-i u food are st 11 1 ng r ng long after 1 app er lands 
have to nd a n rly con jl te sea pt on Ir 1 ud uuie the con 
d t ous wh ch he f.t II sufier« cann t be blamed w th nf rt lity or 
failure of ability to feed her people. India is still frequently Tisited 
by famines, also ; but, is it surprising, if the richest soil of the world 
fails to yield its harvests, when the rule of the foreigner, or what- 
ever el^e the cauafe, has rost4ired the jungles of tropical luxuriance 
to the old garden grounds of the Deccan, and tiger hunts are the 
pastimes in apots whith still retain the vestiges of demolished 
cities? Shall mother earth he made shamed that she sickens aad 
withers under &uch abuses ? 

In the northeast of Prussia we have lately heard of scarcity 
approaching absolute destitution ; but such instances as this, and 
others like it, occurring in districts surrounded by abundance, 
have this lesson to teach the teachers of Political Economy and 
the governors of states: famines now never occur except in regions 
exclusively devoted to the production of food ; and, that a duly 
diversified industry is an insurance ag.iinst them. The crop of one 
year, however abundant, never suffices for kself and the nest fol- 
lowing, and if that of the last greatly fails, starvation must follow, 
for all of the labor of the people fails of its returns, and they have 
no current products wherewith to purchase supplies. Nine hundred 
of every thousand people, in any country, must starve if a whole 
year's earnings are cut off. 

Let us admit the Hmited acreage of the fertile soil of the world; 
let us admit even the temporary exhaustibility of the Soil under 
destructive modes of cultivation, and, that the earth will not hmr 
bear the robber-system of harvesting its generous tribute; and 
then, we turn to the despondents and reply: what, though neither 
land nor its products are in themselves unlimited, are they, there- 
fore, not under natural law sufficient, more than sufficient, and 
'so, in reference to the demand, practically unlimited ? The thou- 
sand millions of its human inhabitants have not yet comjuered 
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ten per cent of the ewth's capabilities for their service, even if 
B, few garden spots may ha\e reached the limit of their strength, 
but whit is more to the purpose li the rdce is stdl biutal in its 
fecundity resulting entirely from the domimtion oi the animal over 
the moral and mental faculties and is a nuisance imong the fair 
ind orderly works oi creation, may =he not reject them as she did 
the reptiles of the old ideologic a^es, without impeachment of her 
providence and hbeiality ? 

We are thinking of the laws, not of the abutea of human life 
and its dependencies, and in those laws we see a constant effort in 
correction of those abuses, and an assured promise of in ultimate 
adjustment But this still allows much cmI and suffering in the 
present ind immedute tuture' Not a whit more auffi,iiag than 
sm , and we cannot even imagine a system of existence in which 
wrong shall get along as well as ri^ht To have men live well in 
error and evil is a gross violation of order and law, and would require 
that the system of the universe should be changed from the divinely 
right into conformity, if that were possible, with the rebellious evil 
which assails and defies it. 

It is well to speak strongly on this subject, for, whether any pres- 
ent good shall result or not, it is much to have a sound faith and 
confidence in the laws of Providence. If we have an eternity for 
thought and feeling before us, a sustaining hope will go along with 
the study, and there will be the good cheer of a better day coming, 
as the motive and the reward of benevolent endeavor. 

But we can rest our argument securely upon experience and 
observation, seen in the light which the ends and issues of all things 
reflect upon the processes by which they must be attained. 

In point of fact the productiveness of all the old countries which 
have any degree of prosperity is in a constant and rapid increase, 
far outstripping the demand for sustenance. They are growing 
rich upon their surplus. 

The food of France increased three times in the eighty years 
from 1760 to 1840. In the period of 1820 to 1860 it doubled, 
that is, it is now increasing at the rate of four-fold in eighty years 
gainst three-fold in the earlier period named ; and this with a popu- 
lation nearly sbitionary and in an area of the same extent. She is 
a very large exporter of food. Age has not lessened her fertility. 
Its tendency under a due system of cultivation is always in the 
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opposite direction. The Mediterranean wHeat, which makes such 
a figure in commerce is grown on the oldest cultivated soil in Europe 

English authors of authority claim that the usual crop of wheat 
in the United Kingdom ia thirty bushels to the acre. The United 
States Agricultural Bureau puts our crops at from twelve to thir- 
teen bushels per acre. Here the oldest country considerably more 
than doubles the newest in its average yield. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF INTERS ATIONAL TRADE. 

Improvement in the methods of cultivation, and the resulting 
enhancement of the product of soils long under tillage in the older 
countries, are not the only means and sources of increasing and 
cheapening the necessary supplies of thftr people. The coloniza- 
tion of, and COMMERCE with new countries, and the contributions 
which they are made to yield, afford a grand increase of the means 
of subsistence to the participating communities. For instance, the 
exports of cottons from England grew at a two-fold rate in the 
decade ending in 1860 over that of 18i0-50, constituting full 
three-eighths of the value of all her domestic esporte in the year 
1S60 (52 m. £ of 1S5.8 m. £.), while her iron, steeK cutlery, and 
other manufactures of iron and steel, of which she had at home all 
the raw material and agents of conversion, amounted to no more 
than eleven and six-tenths per cent (15.9 m. £), or. less than one- 
eighth of the whole. Her imports of raw material used in the manu- 
facture of cottons, silks, and woolens, that year (1860) were valued at 
forty-seven and a half millions pounds. Their export value reached 
seventy-five millions, which, with twenty million pounds' worth con- 
sumed at home, gave her quite two hundred and thirty-eight millions 
dollars of difference in the exchange. These three manufactures, 
founded tipon foreign raw materials, gave employment to seven 
hundred thousand laborers, whose wages supported nearly three 
millions of her population, and yielded a profit of, say, fifteen mil- 
lions of pounds to her capitalists (sixteen per cent upon the value of 
the products). It is probable that the United Kingdom does not 
supply more than the one-fifth in value of the materials (exclusive 
of the labor) of her usual exports. If so, foreign commerce gives 
ber four-fifths of the raw stock of her multifarious foreign exports. 
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The United Kingdom has risen from one and a half to six 
thousand millions of pounds in capital wealth since the United 
States sent the first cotton to her looms (in 1700), and, as has been 
already stated, this single article has risen to the value of three- 
eighths of the exports of British mannfaetures. 

All the older countiies have in this species of commerce sources 
of industrial profit, and supplies of sustenaneo before them, for as 
long a period as philanthropy or patriotism need wish. Even 
when international exchanges shall be limited to trade in the unlike 
products of differing climates, as it eventually must be, the reci- 
procities natural and, therefore, stable and enduring, will still be 
ample in their contributions to the welfare of a)l parties.. 

While the social disorder and misgovernment of the nations of 
Western Europe continue to hear hardly upon the mass of the 
peoples, the colonization of*new countries will, in an important de- 
gree, abate the evils of disproportion between men and their current 
means of support, at present esisting. For this purpose full four- 
fifths of the habitable globe is still new. Europe has now less 
than sixty-five persons to the square mile. This number does not 
task the one-third of its capabilities at home; and America, that 
has but three and a half, is capable of an average of at least two 
hundred. When these two quarters of the globe shall have their 
highest probable population in A. D. 1900, there will be ample 
room in them for nineteen times as many as they will have, or 
for seven times the total present population of the known world. 
Without calculating the waiting capabilities of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica for the multitudes which they can and will, in the advanc- 
ing order of the earth's occupation and use, entertain and sustain, 
there is in the vacancies of Europe and America ample room and 
verge enough for a future so estcnded, that we might as well under- 
taie to forecast the arrangements of the mUlennium, as to concern 
ourselves with the provision for the existence of the men that 
shall come after the globe is averagely inhabited and tolerably well 
eubdu d to the dominion of man 

Dibtressing apprehensions for the future of mankind are not 
new, but it IS comparatu lIj new for science to become hypochon- 
dnactl It must be because political economy is itself so new that 
it bieals it« heart o\er the ioohah fears of infancy; it has not yet 
cut its wi'idom teeth 
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In the memory of the present generation, the general and rnpidly 
increasing suhstitation of machinery and steam power fur hand- 
labor, threatened the diaplaeement and the starvation of the toiling 
niultitudea, and good people stood aghast at the jirospect when they 
saw one man doing the work of fifty. The laborers themselves 
looked npon the wonder-working machines, much as an untrained 
horse regards a locomotive engine, frightened bj- the apprehension 
that his " occupation's gone." The results, hoirever, seem to be 
reconciling both man and beast. They hare both improved greatly 
in quality and numbers, and .they holh in some vague way are be- 
ginning to understand the situation. In like manner, our grand- 
mothers looked forward lo dreadful things, before fossil coal eame 
into use for fuel, for the time rapidly advancing when the forests 
should be utterly eshausted. Even John Stuart Mill gave voice 
in parliament in the spring of 13(i6, to a statistical scare over the 
near exhaustion of the English eonl mines, and urged the early pay- 
ment of the British debt in antieipation of the utter bankruptcy of 
the nation ; that they might be able when the worst should come, 
to say, all is lost but honor. "When the American Rebellion cut off 
the Northern States from the turpentine supply of North Carolina, 
and the whale fisheries were showing signs of decay, trade in all its 
branches which had depended upon these resources, gave signs of 
woe; but then the petroleum rivers overflowed, and the lubricated 
wheels of bieiness rolled smoothly again; and one other world's 
catastrophe was escaped. 

By way of a short cut to the conclusion, we may be allowed to 
suggest that, if England and France have survived their crimes and 
follies ; if they are recovering from the insanities of centuries, and 
have taken a fresh start in business, no other people need fear the 
fates. The decadence of the civilized nations that are disposed to 
behave themselves as well as they can, is sheer nonsense. 

BURST ITU HON OP THE ABUNDANT AXD CHEAP POR THE SCARCE 
AND DEAE IN THE SUPPORT OP MEN. 

Besides the increase of labor-saving machinery; the substitution 
of artificial for natural labor ; improvement in travel and transpor- 
tation; a vast increase in the quality and quantity of manufactured 
commodities; the rapidly growing yield of agriculture, both by 
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improved cultivation and extension of territory for such use ; the 
abiindiint aid of commerce in distributing the materials and the 
products of skilled industry legitimately exchanged; acd the almost 
miraculous help? of the natural sciences ia extending the dominion 
of man over the subordinate creation on which he depends for his 
earthly welfare, there is still another source of prosperity worthy of 
as much weight in the scale of our argument as either of these. 

Within a few years gas of mineral origin has been substituted for 
animal oil for producing artificial light in all the cities, and in every 
thriving borough in the country ; beet sugar and sorghum, which 
grow abundantly in the temperate climate, for the product of the 
cane, which requires a semi-tropical temperature ; roots which yield 
by the ton, for grain that multiplies only by the bushel for the food 
of men and the feed of domestic animals ; mineral oils have opened 
up from the interior of the earth in rivers, to replace vegetable and 
animal oils requiring ao much of the surface soil to afford an ade- 
quate supply ; and manufactures have by their ever growing abun- 
dance and cheapness come to supply and displace a very large per- 
centage of food, which a greater waste of animal heat formerly 
required : aye, all the modern defenses against atmospheric cold are 
the equivalents of so much food in sustaining human life. Our 
clothing and our better habitations are worth half the food consumed 
in ages gone by for the maintenance of a comfortable temperature 
and health of body. By these ameliorations the average Hie of a 
generation has been extended from thirty-three to forty years since 
the beginning of the present century 

In another and broader view, our proposition may be seen in 
convincing clearness, thus : In savage conditions men are robbers 
of the earth, and victims of the elements. They gather the forest 
fruits in their season, hunt the air and earth and waters for their 
food, and suffer all the privations of improvidence A thousand 
acres scarcely suf&ce for the support of one man, and these he soon 
exhausts, and is soon exhausted in his turn. When William Penn 
landed on the Delaware, there were not more than twenty-five thou- 
sand Indians from the Potomac to the chain of the northern lakes, 
and from Connecticut to the Allegheny River. There are cloven 
millions of men now, or four hundred and forty times that number 
In the pastoral state the culture of cattle commences, and some 
sort of agriculture is introduced ; but famines frequently occur, and 
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the children of Israel must go into ekvery in Egypt for an assured 
Bupply of corn — a barbarous civilization purchases the birthright 
of Jacob for a mess of pottage, as he had bought Esau's at the same 
price. Low as it is, this stage is an advancement in the supply 
and security of life. Semi-ciTilization becomes so far forth master 
of its own fortunes, and owners of the service of their iuferioi's. 
This results necessarily from the law that determines the conditions 
of society in every stage of progress. " Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it," is the commission and the 
means of securing the promise it contains. 

Let us look, briefly, at the workings of the policy, in the processes 
employed for obtaining command of the earth's services in progress- 
ive improvements of human life. 

The vegetable kingdom, which yields, some thirty, some sixty, 
and some an hundred-fold, is first drawn upon for its supplies. 
Animal food begins to he supplanted, immensely reduced in the 
temperate regions, and dispensed with in the tropical, with gains 
proportionate to its reduction. Esclusive animal food, where pastur- 
age and feed must be used in its production, requires ten or twelve 
acres cultivated land to grow the flesh diet of one man for one year ; 
one acre of wheat will support three persons — affording thirty-sii: 
tm mh fpUwllppt 

p rs — eq Ito hdd d httm thfdyldd 

fmth m tetfl ilhmtltl t d d 
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tion of the economy of a vegetable over an animal diet. The lion, 
tiger bear and other carnivorous beasts multiply slowly, while the 
vegetable enters — the horse os. and buffalo multiply immensely; 
they ^o in herds while the ravagers of the living things roam alone 
in the solit ides which they make. 

In ipparel as necessary to the life of the more advanced classes 
of men as feed itself and equally expensive, the vegetable flax and 
cotton displace a last amount of wool which would otherwise he 
required One ere of ground will produce as much of value in 
textile fabrics made of these, as i hundred acres will yield in the 
wool of sheep. 

But it is not oalj from the animil world to the vegetable that 
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man proceeds in the moiti plication of his means of life — from tUe 
beasta that roam over the earth, thi'ough the cereals that grow 
ahove it, to the roots noiirished in its bosom, with increasing plenty 
at each stage in the descent. He stops not here, but deeper still he 
finds the richest repository of his resources in the bowels of the 
planet. The mineral kingdom, with Its exhanstlcss stores, are next 
opened for his use. And it is a niiVmg fact that labor the only 
capital of the masses, who moat need that then cmdidon "ihin be 
leveled up to competency and thence fjiward toward the lusu 
ries that refine, enlarge, and enn ble the hie of man thrcu^h all 
this progress from the seaiee ind costly to the ibuadaat and cheip 
shall be more and more in dennnd fir tin, work ot the world and 
will derive from it an ever luorea-ing shire of ifc= products In 
agriculture nine-tenths of tht, product pies to the share ot the 
capitiilist, but in mining three fourths of the yield is in thb rewird 
of labor- — another instance of the idiu=tment ot means to ends in 
the system of Providence and a =ure advancement ot the ehangi.'j 
that are to carry the world fiom the siva^ to the millennia! state ot 
the human race— another proof th<it all the movements m human 
history are tending and tiding to bcttLr things and better still, in 
infinite progression. 

In the order of human advancement to complete diminion m the 
earth, wo thus find the race going from the animal to the vegetable, 
and finally to the mineral world for their subjects and their best 
services— from the narrowlj hmited and the precarioiB animal sup 
plies, to the more abundant and more secure vcgetible though sub 
ject to the caprices of the seasons and thence at the list stage to 
the body of the solid earth, whose stores depend upon neither time 
nor climate nor season, nor iny of their changes In tho sue 
cesaive kinds of mineral contributions it is curious to observe that 
gold and silver are found by savages in the smds of the water 
courses, while they are yet using implements of stone and wjod in 
handicraft; that along with these, barbarous nations employ ctpper 
and iron, which they contrive to smelt and mould for use with fuel 
of wood, and in architecture they utilize stone and clay made into 
bricks; while civilization bot only avails itself of the all- com polling 
power of heat prospectively provided for this use in the fossil coal 
that at present is the greatest agent in the world's work; yet 
further : just as modern geography has added a fifth-quarter to the 
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old world, 30 modern seieQce has begun to anues another kingdom 
to the three that compassed the realm of man's subjects before the 
birth of chemistry. We are already fiiuiiliar with the use of the 
imponderables, which have their pavilion m the clouds and their 
amphitheatre of esposition in the recesses of the globe. 

These successive stages of substitution stand in the following 
order, and the instances given will serve to illustrate it. 

First. Frum the anim^tl to the vegetable kingdom : 

Vi;setab!e fuoit subilitulfl /■„■ Animal f™d. 



Alcohol uad vegetitbtt 
SecoTul. From the 



.I.rf/..rThegooEeqnill. 
, " Timber. 
" Wood as fnel. 



Third. From animals and vegetables to minerals : 





The horse, ox, and 


Steel springs 


Feathers and hair. 


Glass 




Mineral gas 


Animal oil and wa 




Animal and vegetn 


Jlelal gua 


Woodiin hoivanda 


Wood and iron onrriages " 


Aniioid iransporla 


Wooden and mclallio machin- 


j Human bone and : 


sZmaoLio.ry 


Animal power. 


Fuurth. From animal, vegetable, a 


nd mioeral to th 


ables;— 




EleetricLty mbHiluledfor living messengers and vegetable 


Galvanic heat " vegetable i 


md mineral iieat. 



mimal string, 
muscle in man- 



Beside these transitions from kingdom to kingdom of the material 
world, there is a constant substitution proceeding from the scarcer 
and costlier and poorer in each division to something better and 
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easier of attainment within its own class, which we need not stop 
to specify ; but there ia one iDStaace which, heing less familiar, or 
generally unknown, though already proved, deserves to be noticed 
here for its surpassing importance in the world's business affairs, 
- This is gas for fuel made from water, and with the addition of 
carbon to answer the purpose of giving artificial light as we have it 
now from coal. Water largely supplies the combustihlo substance, 
and the required gas can be produced from it at about the tenth of 
the cost of the manufacture from coal. It is to her coa] more than 
to all the other agents of industrial production, that England owes her 
supremacy in manufactures, and in their transportation to the world's 
markets. The promise of a substitute that will replace her coal 
when it shall be either exhausted or become over expensive in the 
mining, saves her from an utter failure of her industries; but, as the 
supply of material for this service is common and exhaustless in all 
climates all over the earth, there can be no monopoly by any nation, 
and the industrial despotism of England will come to an end. 
Germany, France, Russia, and the United States are even now fast 
approaching independence of the "Workshop of the World." 
Some of these have coal fields that will furnish them for a few 
thousand years to come. These coal beds will be for generations 
easily worked, and the labor cost of their product will be light, while 
that of England will be continually increasing with the depth and 
distance to which the long-worked veins must be pursued. The 
natural growth of capital and labor in these favored regions will, at 
an early day, make their rivalry successful ; and if our expectations 
from water gas shall be realized, the end of British domination in 
the world's market will be the sooner and the more surely reached. 
This " Old Man of the Sea" has rendered good service in guiding 
the nations in their forward pathway, but it has been at the expense 
f J 1 w 1 1 11 it has grown over-burthen some. The 
y t m g of age, and the mother country must let 

tl 1 d t When pupilage becomes vassalage, resist- 

mp 11 d Ch Idren that do not in due time reach maturity 

w thy f th f rents. Australia, Canada, and the West 

I 1 ar 1 dy he end of their political dependence, and 

th J w 1! t k ft ctively for economic freedom after the 

rapl f th U t d States. " The better day coming " cannot 
m 1 11 11 th d nd well done. Mere political sovereignty 
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over her colonies never was her aim. It was achievod, and has 
beea held in all her provinces for the one purpose of securing their 
markets. In the course of events the tittle islands of Grea,t Britain 
which can be covered with a thimble on any middling sized map of 
the habitable globe, have lost the military preeminence among the 
nations that once could hold them in check, and her own territories in 
subjection. And they are fast losing that mastery in production, for 
which all England's wars were made, and which all her invasions 
were designed to secure. England must ere long descend from her 
pre-eminence, and take her befitting position among the rank and 
file of the nations. The world owes her much — a balance still 
after all the heavy payments made in return . But the patent right 
in discoveries must run out some time; and in the things for which 
the rest of mankind are in her debt, that time arrives when the 
principal of the obligation is lost in the enormous interest which it 
has returned. 
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POPULATION— LAW OF 

FapnIaUoD : Rate vC inuresse in United States, Eoglaml and Vuke, Vtasaia and 
France.— GreiLt differeDce between peoples nearly alike in origin.—Maltbuaiaoa 
hold a cniialant quantity in the reproduotiva function. — Variant death rate of 
earlier nnd later dates; Orcntest ia the spatMiat pnpulations. — Death rate uearl; 

slant quantity in the rejiroduotive function with relatively eonstant dimination 
of EUBtenance, held by (ho Biiti'b authuiitics —The protest of Philosophy and 
Fhilanthrofy submiasion of Theolotiani the reason why.^-The primal curse 
nontaina a promise of suffimnoy -The foots of history.— The sources of the 
! smal philoinphy — Contra lictuns of theds theorists. — Analogies forced upon 
dlffurentes —DiB'erenI lata and method jf the inquiry .—Arithmetical measure- 
meat ol possible quantity of life and of fuoi, indifferent. —Sufficiency, the 
lisue — Po'^ible productiveness of man and earth unknown, — The question, one 
of pnucip es and not of estimated numeral: — The strictly inducdve scienoeE 
aieume adjustment of means to ends — ^The a poeleriori method.— Limits of 
its proiinee — Does not apply to life united to liberty and responsibility. — All 
the facts not nithiD Che range of ibservation and experiment. — Their focal 
point and nlerpretation m the design of the Creator. — The a priori or deduct- 
ive method alone capable of the problem of man's relations to his material 
condit ons — t pottir\ori method the vice of metaphysics and political 
economy — The past and future in the phv&ical sciences rest upon the a 
priort system of reosoniDg — A suand faith must be corroborated by facts as 

inter or an mal" — \ lability and fecundity proportioned to each other, and 
adjusted to the ntention of the life — The intention is to provide for tbe 
oont nuance of kit I« ^nd to meet the casnaltios to which they are sub- 
ject —Trtn tier ol this luwfrim diflerent spmos, to equally varied conditions 
of the human specie — JuatiSed by the historic changes in tbe human death 
rate, and the esplanation it aff rds of the almost fabulous populations of 
ancient time° —The supply ansners the demand, and the demand rules the 
su] pli —The results aflorded by the argument of analogy,— The law tiled by 
the inductive method — Its physiolog ldI has s contained in three proposi- 
tions or general laws of the human organism — Disease a broken balanoe of 
(nnttionil aotii ities — Unequal distribntii n of action among the several organs 

measured bj tbeir pos bilities — Nervous functions antagonize the reproduc- 
tive —Remedy lor cscaas in balanced activity —The escess meets the losses of 
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diaoidared life.— Iin pro vemeota in tbe forms of labor, the aelf-aoting eoireot- 
ive.— The romaJy most nelive juat nliere it la must jieeded,— The promise in 
intelleetnal imptoyement— Adviiflceoient in agriculture will diminish demand 
and inorease Bupplj.— Moral improvement will bring with it greater pro- 
duction of sustenance and greater economy in ooHsumption.— Tendency of 
progress to restore equilibrium of fuuotions and inruionj of relatione between 
earth and man.— Apparent eseeption.— Indian chivalry— AotlTitj of the 
nervous functions in the Hnnter tribes; their infertility falls within the rule of 
our law.— Physiological ignorance oheeka criticism in special cases.- Considera- 
tion due to exceptions. — The present emigration from Western Bnrope.- Sum- 
mary of conclusion s.— Groat mortality results from abuses.- Waste of life not a 

blunder of the Creator.— Esoe? five fertility designed to repair abnormal loss. 

The remedy in the evU.— The law works to good.- Happy results, the marks 
and tests of Nature's laws. 

The diatribution of wealth would fitly follow the esamination 
we have given to the laws govemiag its accumulation ; but our 
ioquiriea have a drift that requires the prelimioary investigation of 
a subject intimately involved in the question of sustenance adjusted 
to numbers — the law of the relation of Population to sujiply. We 
begin with the facts that we may have the field fairly before us. 
In the sixty years preceding 1860, the population of the United 
States increased very nearly three per cent per annum (com- 
pounded), or, at the rate of doubling every twenty-three and 9, half 
years. The native white people, after deduction of the immigrants 
may be put at two and seven -sistecnths per cent per annum, at which 
rate they duplicated once in twenty-seven years. Great Britain (Ire- 
land excluded) doubled its numbers in the last fifty years, but 
allowance for emigration would reduce the period to forty-sis 
years, or one and one-half per cent per annum. Prussia increased 
very nearly at the same rate, while France, almost stationary, has 
been increasing no more than one-fourth of one per cent per 
annum, requiring two hundred and seventy-seven years to double 
her population. 

These are enough to exhibit the varied rates of actual increase 
; nations nearly enough alike to he classed together 
mparison. Men differing from each other constitutionally no 
1 the German and Celtic stocks in Europe, and their mixed 
■fl America, are thus found to vary in rate of natural 
increase as the numbers twenty-seven, forty-sis, and two hundred 
and seventy-aeveD do from each other. It must be understood of 
these figures that they express the present current movement of 
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mankind which wc will notice when we come to explain it in the 
I pht ot what we tdke to bi- a true theurv f the subj ct 

Otilj the "Vlalthu un eoonumisia aod the utterly unschjoled pub 
he hold a fixed rate and nataral pred«tern ned pr portion of birtha 
to adults without nspect to conditnna or it the school prefers it 
a determined possibihty of p recreative fowtr inherent in the human 
con titutioD These theorists are also distingaihhcd from all other 
thinlers by holding the inference from their premises that there 
IS ID the conotitutioQ of earthly things a poaitive natural ind erer 
lucreisin^ dispinty between the production ot huoiaa life md the 
cipability of the eaith to suppjrt it 

The best knowa British luthorities are of this party The r 
systLma of political economy are bu It upon it and oin stand on no 
other gr iind 

The ver population theory presented at the besinnin^ of the 
pre eat icntury in the imposing form of a scienutic demm tration 
di 1 not pass without protect It is impu sible in th a d!je t allow 
philosophy to justify war pestilence and faunae as the necessary 
correctives of mischiefs resnhing from the law* of nature The 
support and apol a;y f r Jespotism which the doctrine affords la 
]UBt as abhorrent to tU sentiments t chi ity and philanthropy 
Theol gian it would st,em stiaoj^ely enough were leas offended 
The doctrine in its --cientiat array spiang from a clergyman of the 
Church of England and wis eirlj and etgerly indorsed ly Dr 
Chalmers of the Fri.i. ( huich of b otland The strong tendency 
of the religious sentiment to regard the present life as under a 
curse and the diajrders of the t«rri.strial system is the reign of 
punitive justii,e with a necessary su pension f providential bencfi 
cence perhaps accounts for the Bubml^slon of the pulpit to this 
revolting philosophieal heresy The thorns and th sties of the 
primal curse, and ill the resistance of nature to the dominitn of 
man whuliit signifies la indeed abuudautlj fulfilled yet there is 
a rea sariOQ clause in the doom pronounctd In the sweat ot thy 
iacc ihill fkoa eat bread until thou return unto the ground 
The condition beini; peiformet) there is here not only no threat if 
famine but a prou ise jf supply Liyn en while they admit that 
the earth is a vale of tears may b allowed to pres the mitt 
gating pi u ise ind urge the pr per measures of relief up n the 
faith ind h pe of the world In the u re chc rful understand 
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upon other fishes and insects; and, above all, forgetting that tliey 
are carrying over such facts from that world of animal life, whose 
destiny is limited, and whose creatures are incapable of the liberties 
of progress! ven ess, which is Ihe distinguishing ingredient of ro- 
sponeihility, to the world of man, whose fortunes and fate are not 
Iwunded by his instincts, but who is made master of the conditions 
on which his well-being depends, and must, ibeiefore, in his cunstilu- 
tion and capabilities, be adjusted to bis destiny. 

The assumption that man is only a beast, as to the laws of his 
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life and hia relations to flurrounding thiogs, is not a safu startiog- 
point for a pliilosophy of his natare and fortunes. So far as his 
constitution exactly corresponds to that of inferior creatures, and, 
so far as hia functions are bounded by the like limits and uses, the 
argument from analogy is legitimate; but from the point of depar- 
ture where his eudowmenta begin to look to a totally different use 
and end, all analogous reasoning must stop, because it no lono-er 
serves for interpretation. 

The method here to bo adopted in discussing the law of the re- 
lation if population to the meaus of subMStence will gieatly abridge, 
as well as greatlj change the jiocess of inquiry Fir reasons' 
that a little further in will be seen we ab.tam now from consider 
ing eithei the historic or the possible teitihty of the race, or of the 
capabilities of the earth as a means of meaiurin^ their adjustment 
to each other The quantity of effect in either is obyuusly mdif 
ferent provide they are under an overruling law, adapted to each 
ither Not the .ctual numbers of the me but the sufficiency of 
the one to the other is the pjint at issul In iiot the quantity of 
the possible products of neither is kn wn Neither the p>ssib!e 
productiveness of the eirth,of the soil the witeis, and the air nor 
the futuie or ukimatf. rate ot mtieaso in the numbers of men 
are or can be now asiertained These problems wnnot be brought 
within the range of arithmetical estimate The jiestun rests m>t 
upon numerals, but upjn prinLiples 

The chief of these prim-iplea bebn^s to the pr mice of final 
causes— a rule of reasoning by no means unkn jwn .1 unused in the 
cultivation of the strictly physicil si,ieni.ea Tie Inductive bys 
tem Itself is compelled to as»u ne that the means are j.ovided in 
thL constitutun of things for the ai,complishment of the ends 
dearly indicated It cannot advin^e a step in iny path of di« 
enery without pjstulatio^' the principle that the prophesy of the 
end in all the realms ot nature, is the pledge and proof ot provided 
means There is no other basis foi anj science of created things. 
An orbit, with aa apparatus of vision, found in a fossil skull, means 
a provision of Hglit, or it means nothing. A skeleton chest, with 
a slight twist in the ribs, proves conclusively the coexistence of 
respirable air— the structure of a tooth implies the contemporaneous 
esistence of a particular kind of ibod; so, natural science builds 
Its certainties as much upon the harnioniea of the creation, and aa 
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confidently too as upon any obseivationa ot events or any rcsulte 
of expcument Thus far the matter ot fact philos phj extends 
Itself into the dnuwin of the deduUive or a ji ton "jstem of 
reasoning, uneonacion&ly perhaps b it actually and effectnely. 

The rigid a pjilenoit methjd traLes the fictf if observation 
from the oimple-t up through success \e and enlarging generaliza- 
tions till the m St general tact la tuund whuh is taken to be the 
hw of the whjle series This j" the rule of inquiry into the 
laws of unuiisel mateiialibm and it is legitimate and suc- 
cessful only lu the department of physics, in ^enLral terms it rules 
auijn" the phenomena of celestial ind terrebtrnl mechaaiL'-. 

But it his never had luy hUiccbS in menti! philosophy, ethics, 
iiYil gjvernment or aocwl science or any remedial system of either 
animal or iicietary life thit i= in any depaitment of human 
knowledge cjncerned with the eirors md abuses of liberty More- 
over the phen mem f life united with liberty or will acting upon 
motives and accimpaniel by respinsihilitv are not complete 
enough in ran^e nor ckar enough in their meaning within the 
limits ol experience to indicite their centul or supreme truths; 
tor the reason that the ends and iims he all out ot the reach of 
observation and experiment They centre not m the midst of the 
known but awjy >eyondall its measurable lines The drift and 
tendency jf the tkcts miy be seen indeed but their focal point is 
in the design of the Creator 

Witer may he resoUed into its constituent gises and may again 
be recompoaed of them The circuit of Ub posaibihties is thus 
known and the rcLtions of its elements ti each other are revealed 
m kind 'ind me isure But of n an wc know but little either of his 
past or present thit can serve to prophesy his future Our know- 
ledge of his relations to the thii ^s around him is 80 incomplete, 
and witha! so uncertain that the inductive philo opby is warned by 
its own principles not to reason from a part as if it were the whole, 
and inquiry is of necessity remitted to the method whith assumes 
the means required for expectant ends. 

The misuse of the o posleriori, or inductive method, in matters to 
which it does not apply— of which it is wholly incapable— is the vice 
of our metaphysics and of our political economy ; and it is owing to 
this that neither of them is truly a science, or even capable of yen- 
derin" safe service throughout their respective realms of study. 
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The most rigid of the Bdcoman philosophers who thinks it 
unsafe to venture bejond the circuit of his five stnse'- Linnot 
object to our assuming just what he mu><t assume hefoie he can 
leason at all on anything of the pnst that hia left only its vestiges 
or aajthmg of the fu ure wh ch jfforda onlj its hints of the un 
arrived He belitv ? and he assun ea the harmonie* ind adjust 
ments of means and proce'tscs to the r ihviou ends and he inter 
prets tho'ie processes and agencies bv the enJs in nhich they centri, 
and ultimate themselves ^\e onlj use hi& hoen e ini fjllow his 
example m hehtvia^ that whether the earth was made for man or 
man fjr the earth thej mu t mutually suit aui *!ene eacli other 
and tl at there tannot exist i wir ot design in the lelati ns of 
either to the other 

I w uld not however intimate that ur theory of the matter in 
hand rests alone upon our liith in proMdtnt al adju-itment of the 
eirth to human needs for a sound faith ma«t be corrjb rated by 
facts as far as they go Such eorr jboratun i& plainly found in the 
facta of observation and in analjgiea which partially measure and 
cover the ground which we tike 

\monp the virions species jf animated beiogs wi fiud one in 
viruble and uaiver'.al fact Th power of reproduction of life is 
in an nyerse ratio to the piwer of maintaining it The insects 
of a Qay are pr din,i,d lu nivridl the lower animals whose span 
1 limittd t half a d zen years ire reduced and hmited t) hun 
dreds of offspring while the hij,hLr ^.lades who hvc a score or more 
years are in due proportion less prolific Thi is the law as it 
obtain among tr w species of the animated creituies infeiior to 
man ind it his this anil gous hearing ufon ur problem It jro- 
vide-i for the neces'-ary number and c ntinuancc ot k nds and 
meets the casualties to which they ire resp ctnelj subject 

Bid any one ever imagine that the abridgment ff the term of 
life in these creiture was designed ti eorrect a nitnril fertility 
bejond the prov si n f r th^ir ub latenie 

Now can we cirrj ovli th s law and its plain intention as far 
as corresp ndeuce exists and ajfly it to the mi i,d c ndit ons of 
the human race' M y we extend a prim-ipk wliidi rules among 
distinct ipeeics of bemga to i laige i diflerence ot conditions oc 
curling in a single rac oi spec e hiving seen as we belieic the 
intention of the principle and found in the variou-- conditions of 
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that species the like necessity for the analogous working of the 
priaciple ? Let as see how the applicatioQ wil! justify itself; 

In the savage and barbarous states, and in the earlier stages of 
civilization — in all the periods of disorder, past and present — the 
mortahty of the race in early life is frightfully large. The power 
to maintain life is low, and the rate of reproduction is, as the principle 
we are borrowing requires, very large. This is seen in the drudges 
of civilization everywhere in Europe. The proposition is accurately 
supported by the whole history of the past which is definitely 
known. The average term of life has been lengthening, since the 
earliest authentic records, step by step with the improvements, 
social, sanitary, and economical, that have been progressively min- 
istering to its preservation ; and it is just as true that to the extent 
to which famine and pestilence have been abated or abohshed, 
fecundity has been proportionately diminished. The almost in 
credible populations given in ancient history are explained on our 
theory by the proportionately briefer term of average life The sup 
ply answers the demand; and our inference, is, that the supply will, 
ill the future, be limited and determined by the demand. We have 
the prospect of a continual improvement in the conditions of men. 
We espect still better and better sanitary regulation of soeietary 
life; better support by food, clothing, and lodging; better morals, 
and better and broader conformity to the laws of mental and bodily 
health — all the happy influences of spiritual and material progress; 
that is, in the terms of our proposition, a greater power to maintain 
individual life, and with it a proportionate reduction in the rate 
of reproduction. These results the argument from analogy affords us. 
These we take to be the mutual adjustments which the providential 
law secures. 

Giving their due weight to the arguments offered, and asking for 
them no more than they may logically claim, we propose now to 
meet the question directly after the manner, and using the data, of 
the inductive system of the matter-of-fact philosophy which must 
be confronted with its own weapons, and on its own ground of faith. 
We turn to the well-established laws of the organism whose func- 
tions and force of action are the conditions of the problem. In the 
three following propositions we think ibo demonstration of our 
doctrine will be found : 

1st. The nervous system in- the difierent species of creatures 
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The first deduction to be drawn for present use from facts so 
obvious as those, is, that no fixed and invariable quantity of action, 
or of results, can be predicated of any one of the distinct systems of 
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organs in the human body; moch less can the highest possihility of 
any one be taken as its measure of activity in all times, places 
and circumstances, as the " constant quantity " of the Malthusians 
affirms. All this is eminently true of the antagonism of the nervous 
and reproductive powers, as appears in the excessive fecundity of the 
drudges of civilization — anion^ the former slaves of the Southern 
md the correspondent toilers of Europe. There does not 



appear to be such incompatibility i] 
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1 r ha ue lul ^vH h ma t t 1 m t! « seui l I it ly their 
ibue 

The principle hero assertel ma t be fimihuized bef ro criticism 
la =aft. ''jnie me f r iniUnce uny an'wtr but the N)rtb 
\.merican lalHna have be^n remnrl^ablL for infertility they are 
as I race but slightly endjvei with the iat<,raexaal ■iffeetiona 
aad they are sivd^ in i^nirauce aod la paT'mts We answer 
th y ire hanter* fjllowera li r>iin» the gndleas f the (.hi e and 
of ch stity by which the Greeks must hive meant somethins; that 
foiad Its oorrespon li,nce m things well known Those "^aviTes are 
as much diatinguisheJ frim the lowest clasa of civihzees in their 
occupatnn as in fecmdity They hayo a fiery nervous tempera 
ment greit aouteness oi the peneptive fac iltie wilifulne'JS arro 
^dnee — aentimenta that aie th» rougher h^lf of those that oonsti 
tu e the chivalri among us ti ey are proul desperately selfi-h 
briie revengeful ahso!utt,!v un'^einible and incapable of en 
fiUvemeot The\ are emm ntly (he men who d die in the hit 
dtch and they are as eloiupit is ualetterel men can b \ll 
thiii mdicitea veiy cjniileriHi, activity of br iin inJ m the very 
dircLEiin that "pecialiy answers to the prineif 1 by which our theory 
would explain them. 

The hunter Ufa demands great vigilance, alertness, and sharpness 
of observation and reflection, which drawa largely upon the nerves 
of sense and the eoordinatiug power of the brain. Their perpetual 
warfare amoDg themselves is another heavy drain upon the nervous 
system, in all the modes of action that danger, ambition, and emu- 
ktion so powerfully induce. Their whole life is a rapid alternation 
of toil and sloth, surfeit and want, and their social intercourse, or 
system of society, rather represses thao favors the affections. The 
tone as well as the character of the governing impulses is un- 
friendly to sexual attachments, and thus this apparent objection 
falls very fully into the rant of an example under the rule. 

The application of this doctrine to oases not apparently accordant, 
which may present themselves in one of a thousand or a hundred 
instances, need not be considered here. Their special conditions 
aro seldom known, and medical science is yet so far from fathoming 
the mysteries of the reproductive functions that nothing of force 
belongs to it in the investigation of the question. Besides, a pro- 
digious array of clear examples may easily be adduced wherein 
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unquestionable absorption of the vital f cces >y the mental activi- 
ties of the life are in the fullest aceoid with the tenor of the law 
whn,h the larger and more completely eomprehensue view of facts 
thoroughly estabi ^hes Lseeptinns are not ti be ignored; because 
rules admit of them ir b cause they prove the rule as the proverb 
most illigicaily afliim« for in fact they cmtridi t the rules which 
should include and govern them but because in the inquiry in 
haul th y ire not prjved to b" esoeptuns The believers in a 
law are not bound to esplun away or to ^urrendi-r to, accidental 
iDstanecs which neither they n r injbodT else understand. 

Emigration as we see it and as it has been m pist times, is com- 
pelled ty the failure to carry fcrwird the imjrovement of the man 
in conformifv with the law that adjusts him to ibi, supply of sus- 
tenance L ibor tn Weit«m Europe si far from improving him and 
regulating his mereaso of numbers in harm nic rel tiona to the in- 
creased productiveno s of the sud w iks on the contrary to the 
c nstmt depression of the lowest cl ss — thesi. aie the emigrants in 
the much hr^eat pjrportion The more advance 1 classes of European 
society do not migrate, and the most favored and best developed 
portion of the people are stationary in place, for the reason that 
they do not multiply in offspring; the very highest scarcely keeping 
up their numbers, as witness the great number of instances in which 
titles have become eitinct in England from utter failure of heirs to 
inherit them. 

The emigration from France is almost nothing, because there 
population is nearly stationary. 

A summary of the conclusions to be drawn from this brief dis- 
cussion of the laws of population may be compactly put in this 

The waste of life in the past is due to an abnormal preponderance 
of the animal, over the intellectual and mora! faculties of the race. 

That waste of life is not the corrective of a blunder in the Crea- 
tor's system, but results from an abuse of the reproductive function, 
and its escessiic activity provides for the waste incident to the dis- 
o.ders of human societies. It is a remedy in its nature and inten- 
tiou. and not a mistake or maladjustment of natural laws 

Population is self-regulative. Id the organization of the human 
frame there is a perpetual endeavor towaid the establishment of 
equilibrium between the demand for sustenance and the earth's 
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supplies; so that ultiuiate and complete harmony awaits the eoa- 
formity of man to the laws under which he has his life ; and which 
in the mean time is growing in exact proportion to his growing 
development. This is obviously the meaning of the divine promise. 
" Seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness [conform 
your life to the Divine Order], and all these things shall be added 
unto you," namely, " what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, or 
wherewithal ye bhall be clothed." 

Despair is doctrinal infidelity, and the source of misdirection, with 
all the ills that attend ignorance and error in man's mismanagement 
of his earthly dominion. 

There is something healthy, holy, happy in these conclusions, and 
they are for these suffii^ient reasons true. 

first authorahip of nil the doctnnes he adoptE, but for fuller sutisfnction in the 
matter of this chapter, he refers tho reader to an article in the WeatmiaaSer Reviea 
tor April, 18S2, since ascribed to Herbert Spencer, and to Carej's Social Ssience, 
vol. ii., pp. 265-306, for a more detailed diacnssion of tha subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DISTRIBUTION OP WEALTH— WAGES. 

Dlatribntlon of Wealth — Wagea : la the Batage state ; in harbariBm ; in eiviliaa- 
(iou t Carey'a law of " Labor Value."— BastiafB identical.— Qunlity of labor 
improves in the ratio of quantity of cooperating eapital ; its produetireneBa in- 
creaseJ, and price of ttia producta leSBened proportionately. — Tendency of tlie 
law (o equality of beDeSta demon attated.— More liberal nages secure hotter 
wort — the oapitalist'a interest aupplies the motive. — Wagea tho indes of pro- 
duotiveneas. — In prograaaire communities only land and labor inereaaa in value 
— reaaons. — Value, the cost of reproduction .— Rise of the laborers in history. — 
Wages, nominal and real; value of money mu9t be reaolved into its purchasing 
power.— Agrioaltural wages in England, A. D. 1660 to 16S8.— Priee of wheat at 
the lime.— Wages in maaufactures in I6S0, a ahiUing a day.— Doubled in one 
hundred and twelve jeara.— Price of wheat the same at ihe end of one hundred 
and fifty years. — Food of the people at the end of the seventeenth oentury. — 
Wages have risen faster than tho price of food.— Tropical prodootions deolioed, 
and manufactures rednoedsiity per eentin thirty-five years {lSir-1862).— Labor 
rises in value in the ratio that prodaotiveness iDereasea ; statialiea of Che Unit«d 
States in proof.— Wages of skilled induatrj rise fifteen and onceighlh per cent 
in tho ten years 1S50-186O ; doubling in forty-seven years.— Rise in the United 
State?, in the same ratio to growth of national wealth as in England, showing a, 
law of equable growth, but, the law of the growih of wages relatively to that of 

than that of the enhancement of profits upon the capital jointly employed. — How 
advance of wages is provided for without corresponding loss to capItal.^Sta- 
tiatical demonstration. — The proviaion traced to its source — the aubstitution of 
machinery and artificial force for hnman labor, proof by the figures of the 
oenaua. — Artificial labor rclenaesmen from low-priced drudgery and remits them 
to the higher stylea of work with their higher wages— The greater efi'eotiveneBB 
of the natural agents enhances tbefund upon which labor draws for ita reward. — 
Wages increase and employment also increases with all improvement in the 
modern modes of converting mdu'try — Ippareiit losses of capital explained, — 
Both labor and capital increase their gain-, but at unequal ratea.— Labor gains 
fifteen, capital five per cent —The laborer s -hare of increased productiveness 

the laborer's most rapidly— The harmony of these interests working through 
all the unhappy confiiotB of the parties.— Wages of women have tripled while 
those of men have been doubling. — Reasons of tbia diSerent rate of advance- 
ment.— Why the jaar 1314 is taken as the date of the new era of wages.— The 
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liability uf statistical Bgures to abuse.— Figures mnst be rectified bj facts.— The 
caprioionaneSB of prioea. — Not fluotuatiooa, but ohangCB frcim permanent causes 
show the Irulli.- Price of iron In illustration.— Causea of anstesdioesa in prices.— 
General results, a better guidance than flgntes vitbout facts. — ^V omen's wages 
in hoasework hare increased ia real value about six times, nhile Chose of skilled 
laborers have been doubliug.- Men's real nagss adranoing tive fold in a part 
of their cOQSumption, accompanied, besides, with manj gratuitous additions and 
cheapened uses, availing for their welfare. — Wages and food, flesh meats only 
increased in price.- Aggregate annual wages of 181* and 1S60 distributed in 

subsistence, shoning actual increase Wages effeetively doubled In the United 

Slates once in fifij-flve years. — Different results of arithmetical proeesses from 
different data used in these computations. — Epochal dates in sooietary and 

percentage of increase which is the subject of inquiry. — Census reports of values 
all too Ion. — Under modilicatioas, according to the greater or less aid of capital, 
wages are the index 9! produativeuess. 

Ha\Img shown the oapub 1 tj ot the earth t supplj subsistence 
and all the means of nell being ahumlmtly adequate to the re 
quirements of its total iuha>itants we are oezt oonoemed t Blc 
what provi ioq ib mjde iq the coostitutioa and ordei of thinr,3 for 
an ecju table and benefli-eiit diatnbutiOQ of ita products among the 
memhers of humao communities 

In the sayap,e stite all thinf,a are so far commoD to ^11 that the 
allotmtnt i property is deternimi,d by indnidiwl ippropriation 
and the power to hold possession Here there la no division of 
cafital and Jab r no systom of pri^ressive aceumulaticn no pro 
ductive work in its proper sense there beiUj, no surplus ieser\cd 
for further produttion n capital and therefoie no w gts as a 
shaie of joint production \nd if there are none i.f the Sfecial 
e\ils oi inequahtj m wealth there we also none of its p ssibili 
ties ot better things to comt. 

In barbarism there is ac cumulation with its eminent ere tne 
p wer ind to the freei jortion of the people that interest in fro 
duction called wages and the benefits of industrial enterprise 
The mai y may be under some of the f rma ot slavery with ut 
capital or ita reflected service, and may have no recognized property 
right, even in the means of subsistence. But the laws of an orderly 
distribution of wealth are beginning to work. 

Civilization (distinguished from barbarism by its necessary ex- 
clusion of personal slavery) distributes the joint product of labor 
and capital in the several kinds of profits, under the names of rent, 
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interest, aud wages; but au equitable dlotuienb of profils is nut 
yet secured. Equity encounters liostlle iute rests, and unequal 
power in the parties to assert iis oliiims; and wrongs, with their 
attendant disorders aod mischiefs, disturb and derange dibtributioo 
in freedom, even as they do in slavery, though less in degree and 
less hopelessly. 

Let us now see how, in these circumstances, the laws of the sub- 
ject work toward their end, which we assume to be the general aud 
individual improvement of the welfare of men in progressive com- 

In the year 1837 Mr. Carey first announced to the world his 
doctrine of " labor value " with such resistless demonstration of its 
truih, that even the highest authority of the rival school uf politi- 
cal economy, Frederick Bastiat, adopted it in 1850, undtr the 
verbal change of " service value," but so exactly identical in sub- 
stance that Professor Ferrara, of the Dniversiiy of Turin, says : 
"The theory, the ideas, the order, tiie reasoning, and even the 
figures of the ' Principles ' of Carey, and of the ' Harmonies ' of 
Bastiat, coincide perfectly." 

The uDskiJIed may derive some additional assurance from such 
an indorsement, but the propositions of Mr. Carey are quite inde- 
pendent of any extrinsio support. His most general, or funda- 
mental, proposition takes this form ; The qimntiii/ of capital and 
the qualiiy of the labor jointly employed in production, are 
in direct relation to each other. All increase and decrease of 
the capital- connects itself with corresponding improvement and 
deterioration of the labor. The passive and active agents are mar- 
ried "for better, for worse," which may be resolved into the fol- 
lowing dependent propositions : 

1st. Labor gains increased productiveness in the proportion that 
capital contributes to its efficiency. 

2d. Every improyement in the efficiency of labor, so gained by 
the aid of capital, is so much increased facility of accumulation. 

3d. Increased power of production aud accumulation lessens pro- 
portionally the value of the products in labor cost, and of simi- 
lar products previously existing; thus bringing such products 
more easily within the purchasing power of present labor. This 
last- mentioned consequence is also covered by the same author's 
definition of value, which, in his happy rendering, is simply the 
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cost of re- production, which is oq!^ another way of sajing that, 
nothing can command a higher price than the cost of prodtieing a 
similar thing at the time, and nothing can be produced at !esa than 
the cost of producing; it. (The reader will, of course, tiike care to 
distinguish value, or cost of production, from price or selling price, 
which is casually affected by sacrifice and speculation.) 

The tendency of the law, as stated in the third proposition, to in- 
crease the relative share of labor up to its equitable proportion in 
the profits of industry combined with capital, is too obvious to need 
illustration provided labor wa^cs do not suffer an abatement 'quiva 

1 h h d b h 1 h 
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state of the case, a liLe equitable division of profits \i postibU, or in 
other words the fund is created for such equitable dividend, and it 
is made possible for him to receive the due advantage of his coopera- 
tion in the enlarged yield of-his industry. This increased produc- 
tiveness results from the substitution of instruments, machinery, and 
artificial motor power, which is capital's share of the agencies em- 
ployed; and the laborer's advantage is in his release from low-priced 
drudgery, and in the employment of his higher faculties — the wages 
of skilled industry being always proportioned to its advancement 
above mere animal power. 

The abilily of increased productiveness to afford increased wages 
18 clear. What of the impelling or disposing motive in the em- 
ployer of labor ? To say nothing of the reserve of compelling 
power that there is in the laboring class, and the over-ruling force 
of the sentiment of justice embodied in public opinion, and cor- 
roborated by the ever-active working of providential beneficence 
for the welfare of the world ; it is found in such considerations as 
these :— 
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The human machine, like the inanimate, and for the same reasons, 
yields results to the employer in the measure of its capabilities and 
conditions. Its highest condition is necessary to its highest work- 
ing worth. Uut beside the food and clothing of the one, corre- 
sponding to the fuel, or other motor power, and the structural 
materials of the other, the human producer has his most availing 
force in his moral and rational faculties. The cultivation of these, 
up to their highest aervioeahleness, demands the opportunities of 
some leisure, the refinement of some luxury, the cordial stimulus of 
current comfort, and the excitement of future hope. Such develop- 
ment can come only from a liberal surplus of wages after provision 
is made for the common necessities of the mere animal life. The 
policy of parsimony, which denies these conditions, is as unwise as 
the saving of fuel which would keep a steam engine restrained to half 
its working power. The work of a man who is aiming at a seat in 
the American Congress is worth much more than that of the Euro- 
pean drudge whose prospect is the poor-house. The ox has more 
brute force, the engine more mechanical power, yet these are always 
had at a cheaper rate iu their kinds of service than the labor market 
gives ibr the use of those high human qualities on which capita] 
depends for the largest enhancement of ita profits. Hence policy 
induces equity, and the effective partnership of the workman secures 
him a growing dividend of a growing productiveness. From the 
reason of the thing, therefore, there is a fair inference that wages 
must rise with productiveness step hy step, and keep pace in im- 
provement with the yield of cooperating capital. The percentage 
of the labor share in the yield must be carried up with the growing 
value to which it is an indispensable contributor. 

There is, moreover, an overruling law which secures this result — 
a law established br all the facts of human experience- iu ad- 
\ inc n^ eommunitiea n thin can i icreise in value except land and 
1 >h I The increasing power and w rth of these reduce the Lbor 
cost and exchange value of all other things The one being the 
raw material and the other the convert ng a ent n the product on 
of all commodities their worth r ses just in the latio thdt the value 
of all other things deohnefl 1 alue la simply the measure cf the 
rea tance that labjr and skill meet in subduing natural cbjects to 
human use The c nverting power rauit ri e in ut hty in the degree 
of its j,rowth, and it mu=t also nse id exchange value in proportion 
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with accelerated rjpidity sinci the beg g f h p 
tury. A full array of the evidence would require a separate trea- 
tise, but the pivot points of this history are entirely sufficient. 

"WAGES, NOMINAL AND REAL. 

Wages, in report from such records aa esist, are, like the prices 
of other tliinga, expressed in the money of the time ; but money 
has itself a very variable exchange value at distant periods; and, 
to understand its worth, we must know its purchasing power, or its 
command over the commodities required for consumption. Money 
is no more a standard of the things exchanged in the market than 
is any other commodity. It is the common medium of exchange, 
of all historic times, but it has been much more variable than any- 
thing else called, or used, as a measure in the world's business. 
Measures and weights — yards, bushels, and pound-weights — do not 
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enter into the eschanges of the things which they gau.e but 
money ioes aa a thing of intrinsic value or as rep reienta live of 
som« idluable medium Its variableness in value, therefore re 
quires a reduction to its equivalents m the eimmodities if the 
time or as it is u ually espresaed to it« purchaaitijr power which 
must be ascertained if wo would understand the real under the 
nominal \ ike This eqiin ilenoe must be kept in mmd and be as 
well ascertained as may be m an inquiry into the relative rates of 
wa^ a paid at different periods 

For our purposes we must depend upon the authorities in the 
statistics of labor \s it wouli only burden the esaminaticn to 
carry it back into the time >f feudilism m Europe or even to the 
transition from bondage into the modern condition of civil freedom 
of the working people wl shall take the si.ven(eenth century f ir our 
starting pomt, and for the facts of that ddte, we may with great con- 
fidence rely upon Mr., afterwards Lord, Jlacaulay. He fixes four 
shillings a week, without food, as the average agricultural watres 
at any time between the Restoration (A. I>. 1660) and the Eevo- 
lufion (IbSS) In 16S5 the Justices of Warwickshire, under 
authori y of an a.a ff Elizabeth fixed the wages of the common 
igncuhural lab rer during the spring ind summer, at four shillings 
a week without fjod and at three and sixpence for the fall and 
winter months Tn the south of England the rates were a little 
higher and about the centre and ne^r the borders of Scotland some- 
thing lower In the county it j'ssex and the vicinity of Loadon, 
the Justices allowed six shillings in winter, and seven in sumnjer 
f r the year IbGl, which our author says was the highest remunera- 
tion in a period of twenty years, but it happened that in that year 
the necessaries of life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at 
seventy shillings the quarter* (eight bushels), which he adds, would 
even in 1848 be considered as almost a famine price. 

The pay of workmen employed in manufactures is always higher 
than that of tillers of the soil. In 1680, a member of the Ilouseof 
Commons said that " the high wages paid in England make it im- 
possible for the products of the English looms to compete with those 
of India. An English mechanic, he aaid, instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacts a shilling a day. It 

* The average of the monthly prioea for 15 years, 1846-18fifl, was 53s. SJd. 
" " " " 9 " 1867-1865, " 48.. id. 
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is true he often works for bss, but this sura is his demand." Mr. 
Macaulay, from all the evidence, concludes that, " in the generation 
which preceded the Revolution (1G88), a workman emplojed in the 
great staple (woolens) manufacture of England thought himself 
fairly paid if he gained six shillings a week." 

Coming down to a later period we find, by the register of the 
Greenwich Hospital, that the wages of such mechanics as carpenters, 
bricklayers, and plumbers, had more than doubled in one hundred 
and twelve years, (from 1730 to 1842), — rising very regularly 
from 2s. 6<?. per day, to 5s. M., (McCulloeh's Cora. Diet., p. 1061). 

Thus it appears by this last quoted author (whose doctrines as 
an economist, as we have given them in a former chapter, were 
directly hostile to his facts as a statistician), that the wages of all 
labor estimated in money were in 1730 not quite half of what they 
were in 1842. Meat was cheaper, in money, it is true, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of families scarcely knew the taste of it. Wheat, 
as early as the last twelve years of Charles II. (1672-16S5), 
averaged fifty shillings per quarter, and during a like period one 
hundred and seventy years later (1843-1855), it was about the 
same price. But the difference, in fact, is, that bread such as is now 
given to the inmates of a British workhouse, was seldom seen even 
on the table of a yeoman or a shop-keeper. The great majority of 
the nation lived almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. (Maoaulay's 
Hist. Eng,, vol. 1, chap, iii.) 

Here, then, we see that in England, whose limited territory make? 
her dependent upon foreign countries for fall one-fitth ol her food, 
in this prima necessary of life, the wages of labor ha\e ri=i.u largely 
above the prices of the required supply, while in dO othei things 
necessary to ordinary comfort, prices have gone down immensely, 
bringing such commodities as are the produce of trrpica.1 countries 
and of the mines and manufactures of the country within the pur 
chase of the laborer in proportionate abundance. Sufficient jroof A 
this is tound in the fact that the prices of all the manifold exports 
of Great Br ta n decl ned s xtj per cent n th rty five year from the 
year lbl7 to lft5 that of all the art les of Br h ind Ir sh 
produce now exported to for ^n countr es compr sed und r J bun 
dred general heads or cla s s n tl e export entr es and f a thou 
sand pec fie var et e one d lla w II now purchase is mu h as two 
dollars and a half would n the jear 1817 Oottona onlj are ex 
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cepted, and even these are twenty-five per cent lower than in 1817, 
and will tJike rank in reduction of price again wten the cotton 
supply of our Southern States shall be restored to its state before 
our civil war. 

Now, if the wages of such a country na England doubled in 
money in one hundred aad twelve years, and wheat and all other 
breadstttffs remained at about the same price, while only flesh meats 
became dearer, and all the multiform products of the mining, manu- 
facturing, and mechanic arts fell sixty per cent in the last thirty-flve 
years of the period, and all the products of tropical climates greatly 
decreased in price also, is it not fully established that labor rises in 
market value in the ratio that productiveness increases and products 
abound ? 

Tried in the United States, where labor beyond the supply is in 
demand, the rise of wages is proportionately greater than in coun- 
tries not so favorably circumstanced. 

We sliall not here insist upon the arithmetical precision of the 
statistics which must of necessity be employed, nor need we; our 
aim is only to show conclusively that wages do rise in keeping with 
the profits yielded by labor combined with capital in the modern 
system of production, and iu proportion to the joint productiveness. 
First, then, as the question stands in the United States, we have at 
least an approximate valuation of the elements of our problem in the 
census reports of 1850 and 1860. The latter being more accurate 
than the former, its data will he more particularly relied upon. 

The total products of manufactures in 1860 were valued at 
$1,885,861,676. The annual cost of labor was $378,878,266, 
which is twenty and one-tenth per cent of the value of the pro- 
daots. The cost of the raw materials was $1,031,605,092, which 
leaves but $854,256,584, of which labor took forty-four and three- 
tenths per cent, leaving to capital fifty-five and seven-tenths per 
cent of the value of the products over the labor wages, to cover 
interest upon an investment of $1,009;S56,715, interest of raw 
material until sale of the products, taxes, superintendence, losses 
upon sales, repairs, insurance, expenses, and net profits. 

The number of hands employed was one million, forty thousand 
three hundred and forty-nine males, and two hundred and seventy 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven females. The proportion 
of wages of males to females was ascertained in 1850 to be as nine 
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to five. We have taken the same ratio here for the jear 18C0. 
This rule would distribute the wages of tho year thus ; aggregate 
wages of all males emplojed ®33U,0i)G,917, which is 6:^18 lt> per 
annum averaged t" each, or 11.02 for every working day (three 
hundred and twelve in the year) To the women, a fotal of 
$47,881,349, giving to each an average of S]76,75 per annum, or 
fifty-seven cents per day. 

la the year 1850, aocording to the census, there were engaged 
in manufactures in the United States seven hundred and thirty-one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven males, and two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty-two females. 
The total wages paid were ?202,nG(i,770 to the male operatives, 
which gave them an average of l-'76 37 per annum, $5 31 J per 
week, and eight3--eight and six-tenths cents for each working day; 
to the women, 8153.54 for the year; S2 95t per week, and forty- 
nine and one fifth cents per day. Comparing these rates with 
those of 1810 we find that wages had increased fifteen and twelve- 
one-hundred ths per cent in ten years, at which rate tliej would 
doahle in forty-seven years. Wages of skilled labor in England, 
as we have seen, stood at double after one hundred and twelve 
years. Our wealth grows now at the rate of eight and one-half 
per cent ; British wealth at three and one-half per cent per annum. 
Here we have a remarkable correspondence- As forty-seven years 
is to three and a half, so is one hundred and fourteen years to 
eight and one-half. In other words, if English wages grow in 
the same proportion to the growth of English wealth, that wages 
in the United States keep to their increase of wealth, they should 
double in one hundred and thirteen years; we have just seen that 
they do in one hundred and fourteen years. This looks very hke 
the effect of a universal law, that is, a law ruling the relation of 
the wages of skilled labor to the general wealth of the nation, but 
it is by no means the law of the relation of wages to the capital 
emplop'ng labor in manufacturing industry Here wages not only 
keep pace with the profits of capital, but gain upon those profits, 
at a rate of constant increase that will nut be arrested until such 
adronoe shall be checked by reaching the point at which capital 
can yield no more of its profits tn labor. Let us see whether we 
can find the facts that prove such a law in operation among the 
data afforded by our census reports : 
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The wages paid ia 1S60, as already stated, wore an advance of 
fifteen and twelve one-hundredths per cent over those of 1850, 
the aggregate increase amounting to §57,286,494. Did capital 
suffer the loss of this sum in reduction of its former profits ? Or, 
if it neither did or could do so, how was this fifty-seven and a 
quarter millioQs provided for ? The cost of material and wages in 
1850 was equal to seventy-seven and seven-tenths per cent of the 
value of the products, but in 1860 these items of expense fell to 
seventy-four and seventy-nine one-hundredths per cent of the total 
yield. This saving refunded to capital $54,830,464 of the advance 
of wages, and left a loss of only $2,456,030, which is but a fraction 
over one per cent of the product. Whenoe came this fifty-four and a 
quarter millions ? Not from an increased yield of the material, 
for curiously enough, the materials used in 1850 bore the proportion 
fifty-four and forty-seven one-hundredths per cent to the value of 
their products, and those of 1860 only two-tenths of one per oent 
more, or. we may say, exactly the same. 

The following tabular statement shows the sources of the fund 
supplied to meet, the advance of the wages : 

Iq 1650. In 1360. Decrease. 

Labor tnok of tho products 23.23 per cent.. .20.10 per cent... 13. SO per eeat. 

Latior took of the enhanced i 



value of the product over >-... 48.93 " ...55,61 " ...13.71 " 

the cost of the material ' 

Capital took of the euhauced -> 

value of tho produefa over t ...22.20 " ., ,25.20 " ...13.05 ■' 
costof materials and xugfq j 

The apparent loss of labor and gam of capital in their respective 
shares of the product shown hj this table, very accurately provides 
for the actual advance of wages m 1800 (fifty-seven and one-quarter 
millions) out of the actu il gam of capital (fifty-four and eight-tenths 
millions) in the products, with the loss of the trivial difierence 
before stated (two and four-tenths millions). This gain in products 
here set to the credit of capital, did not come out of an increased 
yield of the materials, nor could it have come out of the wages of 
labor, for these were greatly increased; it must, therefore, have 
resulted from improved machinery and methods of conversion sup- 
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plied by capital, and at its expense. Tlie sum, fiftj-four and eight- 
tenths millions, is equal to a fraction less than three per cent of 
the value of the products, and that amount of improvement in the 
apparatus and management of the manufactures of the nation in a 
decade is every way probable. That we put the credit to the right 
account is further supported by the fact that the wages bore the 
proportion of forly-one and forty-one one-hundredths per cent to 
the cost of the materials used in 1850, but in 1860 fell to thirty- 
six and seventy-two one-hundredths. Thus forty-eight and one- 
third millions' worth of work at the rates of 1850 was transferred 
in I860 from human hands to machinery, and at the advanced 
rates of 1860 would amount to fifty-five and seven-tenths millions, or 
hajely nine-tenths of a million more than the sum transferred to 
the credit of the capitalists who supplied the machinery. Subject 
to the inseparable errors of statistical data, so large and complex as 
ours, these results may he regarded aa the exaetest proofs that such 
subjects are capable of. 

The noteworthy results of this inquiry are these r the substitu- 
tion of artificial labor, in the form of steam or wator force and 
machinery, for muscular toil, rehevea the laborer of so much mere 
muscle force, which is low priced, and remits him to the higher 
styles of skill, which always command correspondingly higher rates 
of wages, which, in every way that concerns his advancement, is so 
much in his favor. Again ; machinery adds a rate of speed, and 
in many cases a degree of precision in the execution of manufac- 
turing processes which human hands cannot command, increasing 
the quantity and value of the products, and so increasing the fund 
from which wages must be paid; which, under the -operation of 
other laws ruling the case, insures him an increase of his distribu- 
tive share. 

These propositions on their face seem at first view paradoxical, 
but like other paradoses, in abstract statement, opens up its t 
tial facts in the simplest forma of truth. 

We must get accustomed to look through the alarms of innova- 
tions that attend the progress of economical affairs. A wagon road 
displacing the pack-horse system of transportation across the Allc' 
ghenies, threatened destruction to the horse-breeders of the time. 
The railroads that followed, menaced a total loss of occupation to 
the same interest. What has followed these changes ? Horsei 
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charged frym this drudgery have been advanced to work requiring 
higher quahtics, and, buhold ! their numbers and individual value 
have heea multiplied many times. In like manner, whun a machine 
ia intruduced tliat displaces nine in ten of the laborers before oc- 
cupied in the work to be done, it is hastily inferred that capital is 
dispensing more and more with human labor; yet all experience 
f^hows that wages rise, employment enlarges, and products cheapen 
at the same time, and the benefit to the poor is in the aggregate 
ranch greater than to the rich 1 Else why have the masses risen in 
condition, step by step, with all improvement in the agencies intro- 
duced into the modern industries? 

Another tesult of the calculations here submitted remains to be 
noticed We found by our figures that the capitalists in 18C0 
received a trifle less from the enhanced value of the products over 
the cost of material and labor than the increase of the wages paid — 
the sum of 82,45G,U!iO. To this must be added the interest upon 
the increased capital employed (_|482,646,522}, and the interest 
running upon the increased value of the materials (g476,481,370), 
from the date of their purchase until the sale of their products, 
with whatever of other increased expenses the extension of the busi- 
ness added. These items cannot be calculated from any data at 
hand, but they must have aggregated at least fifty millions 

Again cornea the question, did the capitalists lose this estimated 
fifty millions, or suffer such an abatement of their former profits ? 
Let us fur the purpose of trying this question, call the difference 
between the cost of materials and the cost of labor together, and the 
value of the products, profits. It appears that such profits in 1850 
were equal to twenty-eight and sevcD-tenths per cent of the total 
yield, but in l%y they rose to thirty-three per cent. The gain in 
amount is a trifle over eighty-one millions, and the fifty millions 
additional expense here estimated, would leave to capital a clear in- 
creased gain of thirty-one millions. 

Thus, on the basis of the facts and figures here used, is demon- 
strated the increased yield to both capital and labor of improved 
methods of conversion in manufacturing, mining, and mechaniea! 
industry; labor gaining fifteen and twelve one-hundredths per cent 
upon its smaller principal in ten years, and the capitalist upon his 
greatly larger principal but five per cent 

Mr. Carey's general statement of the Itw of distribution la thus 
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verified in one grand province of its operation. It may be found 
supported by the context with great amplitude of demonstration in 
his "Social Science," vol. iii., p, 159. We here condense his 
formula; " With the growth of wealth and numbers, the power of 
" combination increases with great increase in the productiveness of 
" labor, and in the power of accumulation — every step in that 
" direction being attended by decline in the power of the already 
"esiating capital to command the services of the laborer, and by 
" the increase of power on the part of the latter to command the aid 
"of capital " 

The proport oi f the increase 1 product of 1 hor assigned U the 

laborer tends thu« stead Ij to increase wh le that of the capitalist 
' tends as regularly to decline The jui U ty a signed t> both in 

creases — that of the lab rer growing however fjr more rapidly 
' than that retained by the Lipitaltst 

The tendency to equality s therefore in the direct ratio of the 
' jirowth f wealth ini e nsejuent product venes'i of hbor 

^\e cannot leave ihis discuss on without call n^ attention to its 
highest an! hippiest lesult — the harmony if intcreata really sub 
Histing an! working t3wa,rd the most htnefi ent i sue under the 
system of rehtions between cipifil and lab r which are unhappily 
marked by s much ho tility of the parties as the world still wit 
neaaes — the employer gaining larg r profit from increase of the 
wacres paid and the labtrer sharia.. in the product from the aid of 
capital eojjeratin^ and on both sides in proportion t ail improve 
menta in the processes attained with the a^sunnce that their jro 
spective fortunes are unler the g vernment of the same law 

Let us now look at the operation of this law as it rules among 
different classes and conditions of laborers. That the wages of men 
have doubled as reckoned in money in the United States since the 
general introduction of steam and modern machinery, say in the ■ 
year 1814, will be readily admitted; but it is equally true that the 
wages of women have tripled in the same time ; and this not alone 
by the transfer of their industry from the household to the factory, 
where capital directly aids its efRciency, but domestic service has 
received an equal increase of remuneration, as measured by the cir- 
■culating medium. The reason of this is, that a rise in value in any 
branch of business necessarily pulls up all related branches with it. 
It is plain enough that if a new demand is made for the labor of 
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L, all are iDvited to accept its tempting offers, and those wlio 
1 in their accustomed engagements must be made to fiod their 
t. There is also a less obvious iofluence alwajs at work 
whieh tends to level up all the members of a class toward the con- 
dition of the moat faYored. Opinion has much to do in fising values 
in all things, and whatever people generally believe thej must have 
for their work, they must get, if the employers can afford it. Those 
who need the best service pay its higher price, and this becomes tbe 
standard of demand, and soon regulates the opinion and conscience 
of the pay-masters. 

But there is another reason why the lowest rank in earnings 
should rise faster than those more advanced. The better part of 
any class of laborers always have received as high prices as the em- 
ployer can, or thinks he can at the time afford, and the rise of these 
will just keep pace with the rise in worth of their work, while those 
who formerly could command nothing, nor make any terms with 
those who gave them employment, when changed conditions come, 
and they begin to be wanted, shoot up more rapidly ia proportion 
to the greater distance they must rise. For this very reason we 
may look for a greater celerity of progress among the lately emanci- 
pated negroes of the South, than we can expect for the people who 
made an earUer start — where the capital is small, accretions of the 
same value are a much larger per cent of increase, than where a 
little is added to a greater amount. The addition of one to two 
makes an increase of fifty per cent, the addition of one to a hun- 
dred is but one per cent. 

We are as nearly correct as the nature of the question admits of, 
in stating that the labor wages of artisans in the United States in- 
creased one hundred per cent in money value from the year 1814 to 
to 1860. We take the year 1S14 for the first of tbe new era of 
manufacturing industry, because the power loom was first intro- 
duced at Waltbam, Massachusetts, in that year, and steam began 
soon after to be generally applied in the various processes of product 
tion in the mechanic arts ; and for the further reason that, from and 
after that year the remarkable fall of prices is noticed in the reports 
of British exports in all the manufactures of the United King- 
dom ; and we take the year 1860 for our latest date, in order to 
avoid the general disturbance of our home markets by the war of 
the Rebellion, and by the suspension of specie payments at tbe close 
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of the followiDg year. Whoever wii! look over the lists of current 
prices of the priocipal commodities for any period of twenty or 
thirty or forty years within the present century, will be convinced 
that there are many causes of fluctuation, casual aud teniporary, 
which disturb his estimates of permaDent and normal changes, and 
render the figures commonly quoted by partisans of conflicting 
theories so liable to yield support to either side of any question for 
which they are appealed to for confirmation. The statistics, "by skill 
or blunder in selection of dates and periods, may be manipulated 
so as to prove anything that the uncandid or the incapable may 
choose to demonstrate. Indeed, nothing but the most general and 
the most comprehensive views derived from the records deserve reli- 
ance. Periods worthy to be esamined for instruction, or quoted for 
proofs, ought to be large enough to embrace all the changes which 
time and chance usually can considerably modify, in order that the 
fluctuations of rise and fall may be embraced in all their bearings 
upon the question at issue. 

For instance : common English bar iron in England varied 
from £8 per ton in 1822 to £15 in 1825 ; from £5 10s. in 1832 to 
£10 15s. in 1836 ; from £i 10^. in 1843 to £10 in 1845 ; and, from 
£9 Ws. in 1847 to £5 5s. in 1849. In such au up-and-down fiut- 
ter as this, specialties run into contradictions, and deductions are 
confused and false. But such facts as these broader ones are not 
doubtful : in 1783 mineral coal was substituted for charcoal in the 
manufacture of bar iron, and in the following year the rolling mill 
was invented. Previously, for many years, the price of iron had 
been steady at from £17 to £18 per ton. In 1829 the hot blast 
was used, effecting a great saving in fuel, and the price went down 
to £7 10s. for the nest sis years ; and a succession of improve- 
ments through the ensuing fifteen years marks the tendency down- 
ward by rates running as low as £7 5s. in the first half of the 
period, and au average of £6 in the closing year 1850. 

Iron has been, perhaps, subject to greater and more rapid vicis- 
situdes of price than any other article, for the reason that it was 
put under constantly increasing protective duties by the policy of 
England from 1787 (about the date of the great improvement in its 
manufacture) until 1826. A part of this period of near forty years, 
its most imporoant forms were prohibited in terms, and the duty 
rising through the period to full fifty per cent upon the kinds 
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•idniitted, was in effect quite i" pr hib torj Aftei iaf(,ty from 
all foreign compi-tition was "ecmed its price wa* ind la to the 
present day, still more wildlj variable uudtr ihe polio\ of holding 
its foieign mirkets by gor^^ing them at losing ratis and recoieiing 
the IjBseB again by enormous ehingps in price when, and as long 
as It could, hold tbem mon polizcd 

But all commodities are influenced more or le«a by the policy of 
the mercantile and mauufacturiat; nations Such manufactures as 
depend for thtir raw mateiials upon the seasons, as the j vaiiably 
affict the agneulturd produits u«ed, and again bj the efiect of 
the aeaiona upon the food required by kboreis , and, again, by 
wars, periods of mercantile sjeculation and the condition of the 
cuireucy — all these causes phj upon prices and yaty them fr m 
the lowest possibilities >f the producer to the highest prices that 
the consumii can bear 

For all these re'wona we would avoid the incertitude as well as 
the imposture of the arithmetic of market statistics by choosing 
our data from the broidest and safest groups of facts , ind while 
we do not refuse the ajsistanoe and the guidinoe of such records, 
carefully eximmed and interpfLted we resort with still more confi 
di,n(,i, ti the clearer and truer experiences which get no record 
except in general observation. 

We have said that women's wages have risen threefold in money 
price since 1814. It will be recollected that fifty years ago house 
service did not command more than sisty-two and a half cents per 
week, and rose in the average to at least §1.75 in 1860. To show 
the value of these prices, respectively, we submit the following 
statement of the market values, and the quantities of certain 
articles of clothing required, which these different amounts of 
wages would command : 

Money Wagea m 13U, 1)2! cents Money Wages in 1860, Sl.75. 

1 yiird of dimity 



iheeling " 



li! 



Other articles of dress, if not equiUj, hdd it least very greatly 
fallen m the maiket With the price of food and lodging she was 
not (.onoerned, in iny way, except ts to quality, which, with other 
things, was constantly improving In general terms, we will be 
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1 by the aiomories that cover the whole period of this great 
change, in saying that the hired women reached in these fifty years 
enjoyments that would have cost them at least six times the amount 
of their wages at the beginning of the period. 

With respect to the adyance in the real wages of meOj it is to he 
remarked that the doubling of their remuneration gives them at 
least a fourfold eommaud of all that part of their consumption 
which has undergone the improved methods of production. Four- 
fold is not enough to allow when we recollect that all the multiform 
productions of British industry have fallen sistj per cent, which 
increases the purchasing power of the same money two and a 
half time", and the wages being doubled, we have a fivefold -pur- 
chasing power as to these items. Some other indispensable things 
he has now for nothing, and the best of them at rates that put even 
the lowest rank of self supporting people on a level with the wealth- 
iest of fifty years ago. He has these things in a free system of 
common schools ; in the street accommodations of light, and police 
security ; in travel and transportation, cheapened down to his means ; 
in the newspapers, periodicals, and booki which formerly only the 
wealthy class could well afford ; in the accessibility of other means 
of instruction, refinement, and enjoyment, not forgetting the general 
respect and its advantages, which w great an improvement in per- 
sonal conditions insures. 

Thus much as a hint, for it falls very short of an array, of the 
benefits brought to every man by the joint achievemenls of labor, 
capital, skill, and science in the last half century. 

The proportion of food to all necessaries other than house rent, 
is, of course, a variable quantity, but it is safe to say that under the 
normal rates of the period previous to 1860, it did not overpass the 
cost of these, and that such food as was used in 1814 was as costly 
then as the better supply of the later date. The groceries of tropi- 
cal climates had greatly declined in price ; so much so, that tea and 
coffee had come into universal use ; sugar had fallen at least fifteen 
per cent; flesh meats increased, perhaps, twenty-five per cent; vege- 
tables, generally; and flour fluctuating considerably, but hovering 
about the same rates at the beginning and end of the period. If 
this is correct as to food, that is, if the improved food cost no more 
in the aggregate than the inferior supply of fifty years ago, that 
portion of the wages which must be so applied, being t 
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tweeo the dates assumed, was, in effect, reduced to one half the 
real espenditare, or allowed a douhle indulgence. Food in the con- 
sumption of the tolerably circumstanced artisan is not the half of 
his consumption of commodities; therefore, for more than half hia 
wants he has a fivefold provision in his enhanced real wages, and 
in respect to food, twofold. These surpluses leave a very large 
margin heyond the increase of his house rent. 

The calculation would stand thus: as against the purchasing 
power of wages in 1814, that of 1860 was, after reducing the other 
items equally to make up for the probable doubling of his rent 



worth of foodiQ 1S14 t S5 4 

worth of other com modi ties ia ISli... 1J4 S 



$158 anoual wages f316 00 annual wages. 

This division of the excess of th wa^, appl d to food and other 
commodmes is not given as the d te m n d bution that would 
be made of it The two classes (f d and h commodities) are 
here put at equal sums— fifty dollar ea h n 1814, and probably 
the necessity ot the case arising out f h 1ms f the fund would 
oblige as great an espenditare fov f d, a h spense of a severe 
economy in clothing and the like things, but the greater stock of 
wages, ($200 against 5100), and the greatly less cost of textile 
tabrics md other manufactures in 1S60 would allow $100 for food, 
and the other hundred, as it now purchases two and a half times the 
quantity afforded by $50 in 1814, would permit expenditure in this 
direction to be pushed to this limit in this class of commodities. 
The ratio of appropriation would be a matter of choice, or would 
be determined hy circumstances. We are only ooQcerned to show 
that the wages of 1860 provide a surplus of glOO over those of 
1814. If this is clear, then, our point is made, that the support- 
ing or purchasing power of wages doubled in forty-six years as to 
all things except house rent, and including house rent, increased in 
real value sixty-three and one-third per cent. 

We have said that wages double in mone^ price once in forty- 
seven years. But in real value, when surcharged with the increas- 
ing value of land, and of its rent, it will take fifty-five years to 
double, at the rate of change in prices of rent, of commodities and 
labor, during the last half century. All of which accords with 
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gets itself realized in business affaira. We have taken — as we must 
take, some definite date — the year 1814 for the point of departure 
for the reason that then tte products of Btitisli industry commenced 
that permanent dr ft of cheapen ng wh ch has s nee gone forwatd 
with great un form ty m sp te of all d sturb n^ nflueace until the 
increase f con\ert ng &k 11 and a^^eni, es have redin,pd the a\erage 
pr oe f 11 s stj per cent It the de ded change be^an a little 
1 ter n the U ited States it has progressed proportionab y faster 
in the whole compass oi the per d 

Furthc to leat up the data ad ptel t sboull be seen that tl e 
average expend ture of ait aaa fised f jr the year 181+ s exposed 
to cross questiuniDj, fiom various positions which critics may as 
aume. One hundred and fifty-eight dollars wages per annum is an 
average, or is intended for an average, only; though based upon 
the official reports of the census takers of the time; and, as an 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MONEY AND IIS FUNCTIONS — AS AN EXCHANGER OF VALfES. 

Money and its fan t n h nger of values; Proiiuetion defined. — 

Nature's fotoss iu h mast f ral anbsfanoaa.— Instraments emplojed in 

effeolinj changes f f m a d jl — Transportotion, diffioultiea, and cost of; 
aociai eSbcts; imp m t f □ proportion to Inoreaso of population and 
wenltli. — Improrem nt d b t n of prodncts; freiglit the impediment. — 
Transportation and i n mp e pojt passu.— Drudgery and alavory. — 

Emancipation hy maoh y — P dom of esohange and freedom of man, — 
India enslaved by cost of freight,— Abridgment of tranpportation and elimina- 
tion ot middla-men. — Simple barter the type of a true commerce. — A common 
repreBCntative of values required to remove impediments. — Money, tBe medium 
of esohanges. — Kinds of money. — The precious metals ; their befitting qnoli- 
ties. — Change of eschango value in long periods, but still the be-st aaoBrity for 
oreditors, although it lassana the value of debts.— Small coins.- Money as an 
agent of transportation .^Monay not a standard of value ; only a conventional 
standard of payment. — Why. — Groat change of market value in long periods. — 
Estimates diffia nit.— Prices two centaries ago, and ohanga ot oominal value la 
coins. — Reduoad valna since the eleventh century, reduced cost ot production 
in the period,— Esohange value of silver eighteen hundred years ago,— A com- 
mon and permanent standard of values impossihla. — The labor eoat of precious 
metals not asaeriainable; causes specially affecting cost of mining tham. — 
Equivalence of value in the supply of money and totality of things in ax- 
change, fallaoions. — False analogy to paper money — tha differences.— Excess of 
paper money explodes it aa a eurrency.- So inorease of ooin lessens its tx- 
ehango valae,— Prices of other thinga deeline under its increase— the reverse 
of its supposed effect.- The law of "aupply and demand" at fault hare.— 
Coin in aschange is payment; paper money only a promise to pay. — Tha 
one an esiating real value; the other an anticipation of values. — Buainass 
alarms depreciate paper, but appreciate metallic money. — Value of coin 
fluctuates only under changes in cost of production. — Inorease in Europe, in 
three oentaries, thirtyfotd.— Coinage in England before and after 1850— in tha 
United States seven times greater.- No depreoiation under so vast and rapid 
an increase.- Adam Smith's teat imony.— Demand not fixed independently; 
relation lo sapply wanting. — Money not consumed; consumption ol the things 
it buys quite immeasurable.- Outlets for its use,- Thousands of millions of 
commodities ready to absorb hundreds of millions of added money.— Cash 
payments in lien of credit.- Not the value of money, but the credit system 
affected by its iuflus.— The use of money snpplanted by other means of pay- 
1S6 
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The power of maa over matter s I m ed to chan e f fora and 
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Stan es vh ch nature furn shea for h s serv eo Chan e ot f rm 
nelnd , chan^'e of propert es and hau e of pk e are >o h 
ncluded n the word pro liiot n Ore or coal or 1 me del vered 
at the p mouth are prud ecJ The ore and coil and 1 me he n" 
put tl rou^h tie fu n ce ron bj change of form s produ d" 
The n t an ported to a 3 staat market s tl ere by han e of 
jh e pr d ced By the change f form ut 1 ly a subserv f by 
tl e ch^n^e uf pla e, use is effected. 

Production, whether in form or place, looks to exchaisge of -Fakes 
for all marketable commodities beyond the consumption of the 
producers. The whole life of man is a round of es changes-bet ween 
his body and the elements of subsistence— between the individual 
and his kind, in services moral, mental, and material, in their 
varied ministries, 

Man compels nature into service, for the most part, by the use of 
power-multiplying instruments, thus employing the forces of nature 
m one form against her resistance in another. Jlind is qualified for 
its proper sovereignty by its power of converting some of the natural 
agencies into s(y>er-natural forces, and all of them by ingenuity of 
application into controlling forces. 

The instruments employed in effecting changes of form are such 
as ploughs, mills, furnaces, steam engines, and generally, all mechan- 
ical and chemical agencies of which he has the mastery. The in- 
struments of transportation are such as horses wagons rail car- 
nages, ships, currents of water, air, and electricity. 

When these have performed their offices the producers are ready 
for exchanges of values, or, in more suggestive terms, exchange of 
services, as these are embodied in their commodities. 

In the earlier and ruder stages of commerce the change of place 
is generally the greater part of the cost of production. Navigable 
waters abridge the expense of transportation, but inland or overland 
carriage absorbs nearly the whole prime value, or doubles the cost of 
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the prodoot. Improvement and extension of navigation in this state 
of trade makes princes of merchants, as in ancient Tyre, and in 
middle age Venice and Genoa, and prodncer and eonsamer are alike 
kept poor. Monopoly of transportation and of exchange have tlie 
game mischievous tendency in the most advanced states of society. 
The natural process of improvement follows increase of popula- 
ti n ind wealtli The foot path widens into a carriage road then it 
IS raded and paved and finally iron tramway diminish fiiniun 
and the 1 comotive engine replaces the six horsi. team as it had 
supilaut«3 the packh rse Now the transp rter tikes le s and the 
producer gets more of the fiLoe given hy the consumer fur the 
articles produced it mackct It mu^t not be forgitten however 
that the ciet of eariuge ever rem ms so muuh dead loss to the 
primp producer and an equivalent tas upon the consumer Freight 
IB the thr to be diminished and wher icr it can be entirely 
ab hshed m the progressive improvement of nece^si >, exchanges 

There is a corresponding progres" to be effected in tl e w ik cf 
changing the Jo ms of things fir use md the e twi chmg s are 
found go ng forward in i near approach to equal meahuro In the 
Bivi^e state the quintity ot libjr req ured to c nvert grain into 
bread is veiy great — it means diul^erj and enslavement The 
stone pestle and mortar must give way to the flouring mill the 
hand wheel and lo m to the spinning jennj and power loom and afc 
last hammers saws an 1 files to steam drn en r Hers lithei b ws 
and chisels Labor must be sa\ei in m mufacturiug and forwird 
m^— n change of form and f p! ce t ipi al accumulated must 
woik for those who have w rked ior it The reluctant natural 
agents must be yoked to machinery in piodu tion in relief ol toil 
and in the elevation of labor in uses ind benefits boeiety must 
be organize 1 its members must be so r lated m industry and in 
commerce that all impediments to the tree t cheapest directest 
possible exchange of seiv ces may be removed 

The poverty of Ind a once the leading mannfacturiog pe pie of 
the earth i expla ned hy the tiet that the joliry cf Br tish rule 
forces its people to send tbeir cotton wo 1 fi^e thousand miles 
direct or more than twice as f-ir by the Cape of Go d Hope to 
find the spindle and to bring the cloth al! the way back again fur 
uch market as it may find it Bombay Lalcntta or Delhi, at the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains. 
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The gains of a close aeigbborhood of the prime producer and 
consumer arc larger, greatly krger, than those to be expected from 
the greatest possible improvement of roads and oonvejances; for 
closeness, pro tanto, aboHshes transportation and eliminates the 
middie-man, and with him, his frauds and profits. It is best eyen 
in the rude stage of commerce in which services are exchanged 
through their representative commodities, without the intervention 
of the merchant class. 

This simple barter is the type of a true commerce, for it is the 
very thing to be attained ; and the best method of effecting such 
exchange is the aim, and remains the hope of the highest civilization. 

The natural hindrance to this, the purest and best form of es- 
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adopted beado, made of small and variously- colored shells; Africans 
and East Indians still use shells, called cowries ; the ancient Romans 
emplojed cattle, and bars of copper, and the Spartans, iron. All 
these were money, as real as the precious metals in use elsewhere; 
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for they passed at their labor cost and commanded all other com- 
modities in exchange Id the communities usinjr them as a circulation. 
They were just as much a measure of values, and perhaps not less 
constant in their own exchange value. 

The necessity for some common mudium of exchange is ohvious. 
That it^ service, and its influence upon society is not confined to its 
convenience in barter we shall see as we advance. For the present 
we stop to consider the eminent fitness of the precious metals to 
supply the requirements of commerce in the range of exchanges to 
which they are adapted. 

1st. Their scarcity and high cost of production has the effect of 
compacting large value in a small compass and light weight, com- 
pared with other substances anywise adapted to such use. Precious 
stones greatly excel them in these qualities, hut in others are 
altogether unfit for currency. Cold and silver have also capabili- 
ties of storage and concealment which are gi'eat advantages added 
to their portableaess. 

2d. They have a certain approach to constancy of value, for their 
cost of production does not vary very much during the periods that 
private contracts for payment usually run. In long leases, carrying 
a money rent, and in national funds, particularly such as the Eng- 
lish consols, standing for nearly two centuries, the pound sterling 
loses very largely its original correspondence to a fixed weight of 
pure gold or silver ; but this objection is relieved bj two good con- 
siderations : the value of all other commodities of the maiket 
diminish much more rapidly; and, national debts and long-lease 
rents and annuities have no equitable claim to an invariable exchange 
value more than other things. Sooietj' cannot be asked to insure a 
permanency of value for debts that does not and cannot attach to 
any other property. As coin grows cheaper the burden of debt 
grows lighter, which is so far a remedy for the evil lo the debtor, 
and is no injustice in the workings of Providence upon the interests 
of the creditor, who, in such ease, and so far as he is a creditor, is 
simply a sleeping partner in the world's business; and, as he sup- 
plies none of its current industry, and takes none of its risks, or of 
the risks of any other form of capital invested, he cannot expect to 
be provided or eared for by the system which governs the business 
of the working generations of men. Moreover, the change in the 
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value of any other medium of piijineot, except land and labor, would 
be incalculably greater. 

3d. The precious metals are, in a certain sense, indestructible, los-' 
iug nothing by ruat or other waste, ezoept wear, from which they 
are sufEciently well defended by alloys of more durable metala. 

4ch. Their divisibility into very small portions, and their capa- 
bility of reunion or restoration to larger bulks and values without 
loss, rank atnong the best of their intrinsic qualities. This point is 
made very clear when small coins arc withdrawn from circulation 
by a suspension of specie payments. The lack of one, two, five aad 
ten-cenfc pieces is a greater inconvenience than the absence of ten- 
dollar pieces or ten-dollar notes, or any large denoraioationa of cur- 
rent money. Bankers' checks or drafts would answer for the pay- 
ment of large sums, but there is no acceptable substitute for small 
money in daily and hourly purchases by the great mass of the people. 
For a three-cent piece we obtain a required share of the service 
of thousands of people who build, equip, and run our railroads in 
the carriage of our letters ; and for a less piece or sum we have a 
fraction of the labor of the hundreds that produce the daily news- 
paper — these infinitesimal portions of the great agent, spread by 
minute division and "they operate unspent." 

5th. These metals acting as money, may very well be classed ' 
among the instruments of exchange, with wagons, rail-cars and 
ships, for they in effect transfer the property in things, and thus 
bring the things themselves to the consumer to an extent that dis- 
penses with the transportation of manifold the quantity of the things 
which otherwise must be carried from place to place. The man who 
has wheat to give for iron, need not send it to the forge and briu" 
the iron back, he can convert it into money and buy his iron at the 
nearest store ; and so of a thousand other things, for which the whole 
circuit of travel and transportation would have to be traversed for 
the supply of a hundred wants a day, but for the service of this 
it of all exchangers. 



6th. By virtue of their intrinsic value thej pay, not promise to 
pay, all international balances of trade. 

7th. They are capable of receiving and retaining such stamps, 
engravings, and impressions as readily and truly certify their value 
at sight, without chemical tests or incessant weighing. Something 
of their real value is in these qualities, just as paper in quires and 
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reams, cloth in pieces of determinate length, and flour ia barrels of 
settled weight, are worth more thaa without the forms of packages 
and ascertained quantities; provided, always, that governments 
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duotion IS one of the most difficult undertakings of accountanta and 
historians. Writers usually put the intrinsic value of these metals, 
as measured by their purohasing power, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth of England, or about three centuries ago (A. D. 1609- 
1547) at twelve times greater than dow. But for want of a stand- 
ard to measure the intrinsic value or labor cost of the metals them- 
selves, there is no proof of any tolerable exactness in the estimates 
that are made, even by the most capable persons, of the change of 
value of an ounce of gold or silver after the lapse of centuries. 
And, if it is difScult for long periods, the rate of the process from 
day to day or year to year is no less so, though of less moment. 

The price of horses in England in the year 1696 Mr. Maeaulay 
puts at fifty sbilliugs. The pound of silver was at that time coined 
inic sisty-two shillings, now into sisty-sis shillings, so that fifty 
shillings then contained within a fraction of as much silver of the 
game fineneas as fifty-three and one-quarter shillings now, which 
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gives us the average price of horses ia England one hundred and 
seventy-four years ago as the equivalent of $12.92 in Amerioan 
gold in 1870. The horses of that day, however, were not really- 
worth, and would not be worth more than half the price of Euglish 
horses now, if so much. This estimate would put the comparative 
average value of horses now in England at but little more than 
twenty-five dollars in the money of 1696. 

If the change be pursued still further back, we find that in the 
year 1066 the Tower pound of silver was coined into twenty shil- 
lings, equal to eighteen and three-quarter shillings of the Troy pound 
adopted in 1527, and, that thereafter the same quantity, or Troy 
pound, underwent the following striking changes : In 1527, forty 
shillings; in 1553, sixty shillings; in 1600, sisty-two shillings; in 
1816, sixty-six shillings. Here we have the legal tender and ex- 
change value of silver increased to more than double in five centu- 
ries, and three and a^half times in eight centuries; the real valoe, 
or the labor cost of production, declining, if not regularly through 
the whole period, at least very greatly in those eight hundred years, 
and sLill more and more rapidly within the last twenty years. 

Going still farther back into the past, a still greater change in 
the money value of silver may be safely inferred. The Disciples 
estimated the value of bread that would suffice for one meal for five 
thousand hungry people in the wilderaesa of Judea, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, at two hundred pence (Mart vi., SI). The Roman 
penny, then and there in circulation, was equal in quantity of silver 
to seven and a half pence sterhng now, or about fifteen cents of 
American money. Two hundred pence were therefore equal to 
thirty dollars. This is an allowance of just three-fifths of one cent 
for the bread of each person. It would probably cost thirty cents a 
head to supply such hungry men now. If so, money has only one- 
fiftieth of its purchasing power after the lapse of eighteen centuries. 
But there are no means of calculating the relative commercial value 
of gold and silver at any distances of time, either long or short, be- 
cause in tha intervals all other values are undergoing changes which 
are at once fluctuating and incapable of measure. The attempt is 
like measuring a flying cloud on a windy day with an elastic string; 
yet, one can be sure without such a standard, that the day ia more 
cloudy than a clear one. 

The general fact ia indisputable that silver and gold have grown 
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several times cheaper intrinsically than they were before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus ; and it is clear that they must have 
cheapened materially since the mines of California and Australia 
were opened — not because of their greater abundance in use but 
from the reduced labor cost of their production. Yet this fact does 
not even help to determine their purchasing power now, as compared 
with three hundred years ago j because, in all that period, land and 
labor have been enhancing in value faster as measured by them, 
than the meUls have been declining in coat of production; and 
manufactures have been at the same time cheapening certalSly very 
much faster than they possibly could, for they are not equally under 
the power of cheapening processes of production with the commodi- 
ties made of the useful minerals and of the raw materiaJs of textile 
fabrics. 

As we insist that what we call the labor cost of these metals settles 
their commercial value, might an estimate he made with approxi- 
mate results from such data as the business of production affords ? 
Here again great difficulties, and equally great uncertainties are en- 
countered. Gold and silver mining is now marked by all the char- 
acters of gambling, except its fraudulent intention. It is in the 
main a desperate game. The risks of loss and the hopes of gain 
engender a recklessness that belongs not so much to an industry as 
to a speculation, dependent upon the incalculable changes of fortune. 
Success in discovery and yield must compensate for the labor in 
vain which so of n goes belor and always 1 Lely t foil w The 
expense of maeh nery and wat r upply the v r U" eo t of i r 
visions, and the capr c ousne s f th wo kn en under the constant 
seductions of better luck n j rom e and other nfluen es n char 
acter with the w Id spe ulat ve sp t of the nterpr e altogether 
put calculation at d fiance Such s the nstead ae of the whole 
business that no o e can calcul te upon compensat on or profits 
except the brokers n the Pac fie coast c t es and metropol tan men y 
markets of the Atlantic coa.tB in Europe and America. The labor 
cost of this intractable subject is as difficult as its exchange value in 
the ever varying markets in which it plays the go-between of protean- 
priced comm«dities. 

There is yet another way of vaguely estimating or imagining the 
value of the precious metalg,.^ t'' This is by the supposed efieet of 
their changes of quantity ixPuse. This idea rests upon an assumed 
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equivalence of the money in circulation to the whole value of the 
commodities in exchange; an assumption utterly unwarranted, as 
we shall presently see. The doctrine, or notion, that an increase of 
quantity must diminish value in these metals, helps itself to some- 
thing mistaken for proof, in a supposed analogy to the workings of 
paper money. It is not questioned that paper money is cheapened 
by its abundance and depreciated by its excess. But if this were 
so, and the measure were accurate, there is this grand difference 
between the two currencies; the value of paper money bears refer- 
ence to its redeemabihty, or convertibility into coin. Gold and 
silver have no such dependency. They are not in the category of 
credit. They are not convertible or redeemable in any other value 
upon whii-h their own depends. We have had several experiences 
of excess of paper money in the United States, and it appears that, 
wti,m.ver its circulation exceeded the steady-going amount as much 
as twenty fii e per cent, an explosion resulted. Now we need not say 
that any supposable increase in metallic money would not utterly 
deslroy its value as money, and we may very properly and perti- 
nently point to the fact thit the whole increase of coin money be 
tween the yeira ISoO and Ihbtl which could not be le--s than 
d nble the ammnt m u'e at the beginning of the pencd did not 
put up the a_gregatL mirket pnci, of the whole range uf lommodi 
tics m our markets On the ontrary the price of thirtj lut of 
Bixt\ articles repcited in hew loik, ihdniel through a range of 
principal items in the list from forty tour to twelve pei ctiit in the 
file years lS5j-bO when the gjld influx was at tbi, hisrhest The 
quantity of gold so greatlj im-reased, helped besides b3 an in 
crease of thirty three per cent of paper circulation in the ten years 
185U-G0, had not the effect of depreciating the exchange value of 
either and especi illy of the coin circulation A^ hatever force there 
IB in the law of demand ind supply it manifc'itlj had no appli 
oatim to the miney cjnditions of thi"! remarkable perud which 
can help us to measure the effect ot quantity of money upon either 
its intrinsic or exchanite value 

The argument borrowed from the history of paper money we 
must insist has no proper application to the operations of a coin 
circulation in the reapcct now under consideration The diflerenoe 
hes in these particulars circulating notes have not any intrinsic 
^dlue (beyond the cost of their prjduction and tbit only while 
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they -iiiswpr tteir designed use). Thoj n Ij pi Jg f 

credit — the wedit of governmeats, or b k nd f th b 
rowera trnra them and being, to a very gr t t t n nt pa 

tiODS of valuta n)t yet realized, the hold und Ii un 

taintiea if security, and especially iq per d f 1 m w 11 pu h 
off such notes for anything bett«r secured they w 11 al by n 
lesting in pr perty more secure, willingJy paying h p en uc f 
such insurance, thjt is, tliey will give higher p f f 

pripertj and so paper money depreciates. Spec n d y 

ciates for such cause. Its abundance never touches its solvency, 
and we must look elsewhere for the fluctuations in its value. Only 
one cause remains, and that has the great strength in this argument 
that it is the sole cause of value of ail industrial productions that 
are exchanged among men — the cost of its production; that is, of 
its reproduction at the time 'when its value is the question. If it 
were as easily obtained as water, its market, or exchange value, would 
be only the cost of transporl.atioa from the rivers to the consumer, 
or the cost of sinking and workiug the wells, and of conveyance 
when it must be found beneath the service. When it is found as 
abundant as iron, and as easily produced in condition for use, it 
will be as cheap by the ton, whether it be more or less fit for like 
purposes. 

Some idea of the increase of metallic money in circulation in 
Europe may be had from Humboldt's estimate, which is accepted by 
experts as approsimateSy correct He puts it at more than thirty 
times the quantity in the eighteenth century over that of the 
fifteenth. This period of three hundred years covers the compara- 
tively vast addition derived from the American mines, which fol- 
lowed the discovery of the New World. The rate of increase upon 
the previous supplies within the present century, may bo guessed at 
by the coinage before and siaoe California and Australia have been 
opened. The British mint, in the fifteen years 1816-30, coined 
gold and silver to the value of fifty-five and three-fourths millions of 
pounds sterling Iii the fifteen ye irs lo tl Qo to the amount of 
ninety-sis millions <.i pounds laking later and fairer periods for 
contrast in the United States — the mint and branches coined one 
htindred and six mi a half millions of dollirs in the fifteen years 
1825-49; and m the fifteen years 1851-t.> si.ven hundred and 
forty-nine millions. 
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It IS known, tliat such multiphc itiou nf the amount in use as 
these figures show ha^ not jet dcprcoidted the eschaUj^e value ot 
montj made oi these metals So wo saj a^uin ihit whatCTei fjioe 
till, law of supply and demand may be alljwed it helps nothing in 
determining either the intrmhic \ »lne or purchasing power or so to 
apeak the niarlcLt price of the prtcious metals in use .I'l they have 
operated m past or present timts Near!> a htindied >eirB ago 
when the matter wts as well m view ind the fjcU ol expi,rience is 
strong to the point la nr w, \dim Smith said that the importation 
of one hundred and twentj to one h indrcd ind forty n ill ons of 
francs per am um foi more than a century with all the "Substitutes 
for metallic money added m that time had not depreciatLd the ex 
change value of the precious metals in bur j e 

The source of error m the cuitimaij leascnin^ on thia suhjeofc 
lies m hxing or tinding a standard of =upj ly and making no all w 
ani,e f r the \ariince ul demand whi(,h &U(,li supply induces Evtn 
if the limit tf t naumft on or u'e weie aseeitainid or ascertainable 
or imaginabk the appheatun of the law to money wmld be a mis 
take \ cimmunity canntt cjnsume mjre than a certain quantity 
of food but vi ho can fis a limit for the U'-e or consumption of news 
papers furniture eluthina, or ot vthicks f r tiavel and trjnsporta 
tion? \jai how can ■» gau^e hi. indented for the use of money ? 
\.S concprns the present and piohable ^u[jlj of the precious 
metals the possible re juiremeat is the sutjcct of such conditions 

The wealth of Great Britain is growing at the rate of a thousand 
millions of dollars a year ; France and the United States, together, 
twice as much, without embracing the rest of the continents of 
Europe and America. These three thousand millions of added prop- 
erty in their maikefa can easily make room for an addition of two 
or three hundred millions a year without altering prices, or pro- 
ducing a relative depreciation nf a farthing in the hundred pounds 
worth. Nay, they may employ, besides, double their ordinary 
amount of bank paper, keeping it sound the while, and by adopting 
caoh pajmeuta in lieu of the Uaual ran of credits for sixty, ninety, 
or one hundred and twenty days, or for sis months or a year, 
such increase of circulation would be all "demanded" and the 
medium would not depreciate, whether metallic, or paper, or mixed. 
Furnish the money in any increase uf quantity that the market will 
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absorb and, oot ita value, hut the credit sjstem amoog buyers and 
sellers will be proportionately affected. 

But a metallic ranney and its represeatative, eonvertible circula- 
ting paper moaey, tngether are ant the only mediums of paymeut in 
use. There are other agencies wurtiny in their stead, and tuward 
their ezolusion from this office and service, which greatly affects 
their supply, and their sufficiency relatively to the requireajent or 
"demand" in the business of exchange This is money of account 
ia ledgers, checks, drafts, bills of exchange, negotiable notes of hand, 
or, io whatever form private and bank debts and claims are evi- 
deoeed. Tbese, to a great extent are settled without the use of any- 
thing that ia called money or circulation. Clearing houses strictly 
so called, in the principal cities, and banks of discount and deposit 
everywhere, perform this office — they settle debts and claims by the 
process that in law is culled set-off. During a year ending in Octo- 
ber, 1869, the banks of Xew York settled mutual claims of debtor 
and creditor, occurring among themselves, which amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-five miOions dollars per day; the balances paid 
on these transactions averaging about four per cent, seldom rising 
to five per cent of the whole amount of the claims so adjusted by 
set-off. In other words, they paid to each other about one hundred 
and twenty millions every day without using a dollar of money of 
any kind, other than this money of account expressed in drafts, 
checks, and bills. 

Country banks do exactly the same thing for their customers 
which the banks of the cities do for each other — ^they baJance debts 
against each other by charges and credits nu their books, and to the 
extent of such balances, no money of coin or bank notes, whatever, 
is paid by or to any body Wherever bu.siness is well organized 
all credits may be liquidated without the use of more money than 
the profits of business which may vary from five to ten or fifteen 
per cent, and for the amount of such profits only can any one need 
money of any kind where any form of the clearing house agenf'y is 
employed. Accordingly currency is in greater demand, relatively 
to the business done, where no such set-off system ia available, and, 
where it is employed money is proportionately eliminated. 

By virtue of this agency uf the clearing house in England, the 
neces'iity for money of any kind is diminishing relatively to the 
amount of business transacted. For example and proof: the ex- 
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ports of British and Irish products, in the year 1840, were valued 
at fiftj-one and a half millioas of pouniJs ; the note circulation of the 
United Kingdom in that year was thirtj-sis and a half millions of 
pounds. In 1865, the like exports amount«d to one hundred and 
sixty-six millions, and the note circulation stood at thirty-seven and 
a half millions. Taking the exports of 1865 to indicate the general 
increase of business, and the necessarily equal increase of some or 
all the methods of payment, we find this result : the business of 
the Kingdom increased in these fifteen years two hundred and 
twenty-four percent; the circulation only two and three-quarters 
per cent. Evidently the service of money in exchanging values is 
totally misunderstood when its quantity is supposed to be the equiva- 
lent of the values exchanged. People confuse themselves with the 



fact that the 



! piece ot money may b 



dred, or a thousand payments in the year. But here the same or 
within a fraotifin of the same amount of money ser^'ed the business 
of producing and purchasing more than three times the quantity of 
goods after a lapse of twenty-five years. Did it circulate more than 
three times faster ? The goods bought and sold with money, change 
ownership, or ciroulat^i just as often and as fast. A dollar's worth 
of goods passes wilh'every dollar paid for them, and one dollar can- 
not do the exchange work of three in cash sales. But we will 
understand the subject more clearly, when we shall have ascertained 
and considered these other functions of money which are not seen 
in its simple office of exchanger of commodities in market. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MONEY — A PRODUCEa WHILE ACTING AS AN EXCHANGEB 
OF VALUES. 

Money— a producer, while acting as an esehangerof ralues :— How inonej stimn- 
latea proiluotiun.— It is not dead capital.— Money in eiviliied labor— the 
primiiia isiibile of industry. — Production proportioned to capital employed.— 
Productiveness not in Brithmodcal, but in geometrieal proportion t« tlie money 
impales. — Error, vulgar and scientific, of the ec[nirsleiice of value of circulnting 
money to the things exchanged in eommeroe — Hume,— Mill.— Money the 
pendulum of prices. Milt's formula, coutradioted by obvious facts. — Not one 
dollar of money in any country to sixteen or twenty in value of oommetcial 
exchanges. Inorease of ciroulatiou does not pro tiinto increase prices. — In 
nothing else do glats and dcBcienoies affect prices in simple arithmetical pro- 
portions. — Prices of wheat in escaas and deiioleney of supply. — Ratio of money 
to prices in sixteenth, serantfienlh, and eighteenth centuries, by Arthur Young. — 
In the ninoteanlh century prices have fallen as money increased in quantity — 
in England, sixty per cent in thirty years — in New York, in a range of from 
forty-fbur to twelve per cent in five years, under an increase of the outrcncy of 
twenty-two per cent. — Land and Labor have risen by increase of their intrinsic 
worth. — Prices of manufactures fall— food remains stationary, because the vital 
laws are less understood than the mechanical. — Land and Labor rise, and their 
products fall in price,- What is meant by land- what by labor.- Without capi- 
tal, land, labor, aod people worthless. — Sparseness and poverty of savage popu- 
lations. — Causes of Indian exUnetion. — Ayithout property in the land, no labor; 
without labor, land worthless. — Nature subdued through her own agencies, 
man and land enriched. — Renovation of the earth conditioned upon obedience 
to the Creator's laws.— Money embodies all forms of capital, and is efficient in 
proportion to its amount and movement. — It employs wasting labor, and raises 
prices of commodities and wages to par, but never higher. — Afterwards reduces 
prioea by increased production. — Par valae of money defined. — The assump- 
tions of Mill's theory are impossibilities, — Money of account — its equivalence 
to values exchanged precise, beoauas it is Itself their ideal measure. — ^Resulta of 
the argument. — The supply of money and labor alweya hitherto short of the 
service required from them. — All increase of both beneHoial, except in its effects 
upon creditors. — These effects, nevertheless, not inequitable. — Debt-holders 
have no right to a perpetual release from the labor of self-support.- Effect of 
lessened cost of their production upon the precious metals,- Tlieir use till they 
have performed their uses. — How they widen their sphere of use till their service 
is fulfilled. 
120 
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"In every Kiagdom into which money begins to flow in greater 
nbundanee than formerly," says David Hume, "eTerythiag takes a 
new (ace; labor and industry gain life; the merchant becomes 
more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, 
and the farmer follows the plough with more alacrity and aifeotion." 
This statement is true, and the reasons for it are especially worthy 
of attention. We must understand why money is such a stimulant 
of industrial produotion and of activity in trade. Labor is capital, 
unless the cause is lost in the effect. Labor power is the result of 
the consumption of other eapitol ia the form of food, elolhin"', and 
other means of support and development. But labor power, like 
that generated in steam, perishes instantly upon coming into exist- 
ence. If not instantly employed it is lost. Money is in the same 
predicament. Its productiveness is ia its activity — it must yield 
interest or profit, and it must be made to yield profit in order to pay 
interest. " Time is money " to money ifself, as it is to labor. It 
solicits employment, atid prompts, while it aids, industry. It is a 
motor power to labor of all kinds; heads and hands, men and 
things are put to use, that otherwise must remain idle, and while 
idle, useless and wasting, though life and its necessities go on with 
their demands through poverty to destitution. 

The conditions of human life are such that its indispensable sup- 
plies, comforts, and luxuries must be drawn by perpetual new crea- 
tions from the elements of the earth. Labor, in its largest sense, 
is the cost of these supplies. Among civilized men in advancing 
conditions these necessities are ever increasing in extent and variety. 
Civilization is progress, and progress means growing control of 
material things, and this, again, means a growing demand for them. 
Money stimulates, promotes, and assists the production that meets 
the enlarging wants, and is far from being passive in its use — a 
sign, a counter, or a mere measure of the values of other things. 

Capital in the form of money, or credit representing money, is 
the yoke-fellow, the coijperator of labor in all production in ad- 
vancing stages and conditions of society. Men cannot work with- 
out implements ; they cannot work profitably or availably without 
all sorts of machinery; and they cannot work at all without current 
subsistence. They cannot wait a day for the conversion of their 
special products into the clothes they must wear, and the food they 
must eat. And above all, they cannot wait, without loss and sof- 
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ferintf fur ihi laliii by whicli they live Captal is thus the prime 
condiliou isith libor just aa kbor k tlie hrst considciatiuQ with 
capiUl Mariiod thej are tor blotter or wnse in mutuxl and equal 
dependence and on that marriane depeii Is their issue for its esis-t- 
etice ([uantity and quality \ cerUm jinouut of com or (.redit 
money is mdi pensable to adequite produLtion It m ly indeed, 
be cilleJ the primum mold — the Bist ciuse of niuiion in all 
LUil -ed industiiea foi here, as in the Ptolemaic system of the 
pkni-tary circulation it is the outermost revolving sphere which 
given motion to ill the rest 

Moniy (coin and credit; is the powei which puts all the wheels 
of the great michine of business into motion and, accordingly 
their \e\ocity and force corre=pond to the torce of the propJhn^ 
cuiieat 01 to the force ot the luirenoy Hume stitea the efitct ot 
an abundance in general terms '■uificieatly descr ptive but it 
should be understotd thit the niLtoure of increased ai.tiyity in 
bu-iness is not an arithmetics' ritio nr a dollars wojth of in 
creasi-d effect for every dollir added to tho sum ot the fjrce The 
propoition of inciease m the m tor pcwcr is not a deid ntimeral 
multiplier It is an impdac generating iuice by its own action, 
■ind producing a m vement best described as accelerited ve 
loeity To this chirdctor or quality of ita law of increase eoi 
responds the iction of its deficiency which with constantly and 
rapidlj growing effect at eveiy stage, tends to fall below the power 
of moving the maebinery at all , the stand still being anticipated 
lono- before the supply is totallj expended N thing is so sensitive 
to prospective ohangea as money cipital The apprehension of 
diminished exchange value puts it to unwonted activity of produc- 
tive effort. It quickens its movement just as its use cheapens, 
until at last it goes hc^o^as f'-r work On the other hand, under 
the prospect of a rise in its exchange value, it tightens its out- 
goings; its interest rises ; debtors, to escape bankruptcy, and non- 
capitalists, who cannot afford to be idle, must have it at whatever 
sacrifice they can bear , and accordingly its rate of hire, and its 
purchasing powr rise rehtively to all other capital, including 
labor in far more thin the arithmetical ratio of its own scarcity. 

This is all '-o pla n th it nr argument is required to establish its 
abstract truth , but we want the force of this truth for most im- 
portant and gieitlj needed uses in considering the functions and 
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influence of money at large. Just here we have to meet a preva- 
lent error of the uoskilled, backed by the authority of a school of 
economists, who hold the popular ear by the easy terms of furnish- 
ing logical formulae for the verification of acceptable notions. 

Money is a mystery— enough so in itaelf,but all the more that the 
mystery is muddied with a parcel of aphorisms which are allowed 
to obstruct the light that might clear up some of the fundamental 
principles of its true theory. 

For instauce, it is currently held that the amount of money in 
circulation represents the value of all property in exchange ; that, 
no matter whether the quantity be great or small, it is equally, and 
in all cases, the measure of prices. Hume made this mischievous 
blunder seventy years ago, and J. Stuart Mill repeats it in the last 
edition of his " Political Economy." He says, " the doubling of the 
money in use would do no good to any one; would make no differ- 
ence except having to reckon pounds, shillings and pence in greater 
numbers. It would be an increase of values only as estimated in 
money, a thing only wanted to buy other things with; and would 
not enable any one to buy more of them than before." And he goes 
on to say, ■' this ratio would be precisely that in which the quantity 
of money had been increased. If the whole money in circulation 
was doubled, prices would be doubled. If it was only increased one- 
fourth, prices would rise one-fourth." 

How like clock-work this thing is calculated ; and with what coa- 
fidence the notion is delivered! Thu.i, if the pendulum beats two 
strokes for one in the second, the baud;! will traverse ihc dial-plate 
twice as often in twelve hours as they do, but they would measure 
only the same length of time. But, is money the pendulum of 
prices, and are its scarcity and its abund<ince measured by arith- 
metical multipliers and divisors oa the price-current dial-plate of 
the market? Or, is the whole thing an assumption— a bundle of 
assumptions, having nothing to recommend it but the arithmetical 
symmetry of its dogmatic statement? 

In the first place, the money of no country in the world is either 
equal, or bears any cnastant proportion to the total values in that 
country's markets. The gold, silver, and bank paper of the United 
States never, before the great Rebellion, reached beyond four hun- 
dred millions of dollars Nay, if the inactive specie be subtracted 
three hundred millions was the extreme limit of the money in use. 
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But, the annual products of industry were at least worth four tbou- 
Band millions, of which if hut three-fourths were bought and sold, 
and another thousand miiliona worth of real estate went into 
market, and still another thousand millioos were paid for all pro- 
fessional, educatiouiil, and artistio aervioea, we have five thousand 
millions to be paid and received, by meaas of three hundred millions, 
or by one dollar of money for every sixteen and two-thirds of values 
only once exchanged! 

JJow, if one to sixteen expressed the proportion in 1860, at some 
given day in ihat year, would an addition of a hundred millions of 
currency, made the next day, heiog one-third of the sam existing 
the day before, put up all prices thirty-three and one-third per cent? 
or, would it certainly enhance by so much the price of any com- 
modity whatever, by its own proper operation, that is, by the effect 
of such addition ? 

The radical error of this doctrine is in the assumed fixed equiva- 
lence of the money in circulation to the commodities in exchange, 
and it becomes all the more strikingly palpable as it is applied to 
varjing quantities. There is no such ratio of effect in the escess or 
deficiency of any other thing, as is here assumed by the alleged 
principle, and expressed in the detailed statement. Gluts do not 
proceed in cheapening, nor deficiencies iu enhancing, market values 
in arithmetical proportions. Ten per cent deficiency in wheat will 
enhance its price thirty per cent; the supply being reduced to one- 
half, the price will go up to a four hundred and fifty per cent in- 
crease. Mr. Mill is himself aware of this fact, and formally states 
and affirms it elsewhere. The like variance of price with diflerenee 
of supply happens when the market is overstocked — the decline in 
price of that which is anxiously seeking purchasers, is not measured 
evenly by the percentage of surplus. 

The proposition which affirms a constant equivalence of money 
with the market values of other things, is answered in its own terms, 
thus : Arthur Young estimates the increase of money in the six- 
teenth, over the amount in the fiFtcenth century, at two hundred and 
eighty-two per cent, and of genera! prices in the same time at forty- 
two per cent; in the seveafeenth century at seven hundred and 
seventy-five per cent of money, and ninety-sis per cent of prices; 
and in the eighteenth over the fifteenth century at one thousand 
and nineteen per cent of money to one hundred and ninety-two 
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per cent of prices. Here we haue money increased faster than prices 
rose six and tliree-r[uartera times in tlio sisteentL, eight times in the 
seveutuenth, and five and one-third in the eighteenth ceuturj. 

Since the epoch of modern improvement in industrial production 
we find that prices fail, and fall immenseij iu the face of a vast in- 
crease of the monej supply, just as on our theory tliej Should fall in 
inverse proportion to the force of the great ageut affecting them. 
Take, for example, the thirty years hetween 1817 and 1818: in 
this time England retained for use an average of ten millions of 
dollars per annum of the precious metals which she imported ; in the 
whole period, adding three hundred millions to her stock. Did 
prices go up in proportion? Were her traders put to counting 
pounds, shillings, and pence in greater numbers for the same quantity 
of goods ? On the contrary, the prices of all the multiform products 
that enter into the British exports fell sixty per cent, fell from a 
dollar to two-fifths of the dollar I In the presence of this three hun- 
dred millions of increase in the precious metals, the exports, which 
at the prices of 1817 would have cost three thousand two hundred 
millions, were valued at only one thousand two hundred and eighty 
millions in 13JS, 

The notion tried again at a later period and nearer home — in the 
United States : the bank notes in circulation and the bank deposits, 
which also perform the functions of credit money, together amounted 
to three hundred and seventy-seven millions of dollars in the year 
1S55, and in 1860 they had risen to four hundred and sixty millions 
— twenty-two per cent. "Were market prices twenty-two per cent 
higher on this account ? As before stated, thirty of the sixty prin- 
cipal articles on the price-lists of New York had in those five years 
actually fallen some forty-four per cent, others twelve per cent, and 
others more or less hetween these rates. On the other articles, the 
changes were too slight to have any bearing upon the point at issue, 
and they were, besides, generally such articles of foreign supply aa 
would be affected by many other causes. 

The history of prices in England of manufuctured goods such as 
she exports, under the influence of a doubled quantity of gold and 
silver in the country ought of itself to be conclusive. 

With respect to labor, it is admitted that its wages rise as money 
increases ; not, however, because more pieces of an aggregate equal 
value must be counted as the equivalent of aa equal amount of work, 
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but because the money added to tbe employing capital increases the 
productiveness, and with it the rewards of the laborer. In the like 
circumstances, land also appreciates, but nut more than the real in- 
crease of ils productiTeDesc made by the industry of the period — 
by improvement in cultivatinn and eonveniGncc of market j both 
being effected by the employment of inorea=ed capital and labor. 
The genera! statement is, that, under an iaflus of money, the prices 
of aJ] the commodities commonlj called maaufactures fall rapidly 
and greatly. Food remains nearly stationary, with a natural tendency 
to fall in price, but is subject to a slower and less certain reduction, 
for the reason that its production depends upon the laws of vegetable 
phjMology in which but little advance of knowledge is yet made; 
while those laws which are concerned in the arts of conversion, 
generally having dead matter for their subjects, are more and more 
mastered day by day ; leaving land and wages as the only things 
that naturally enhance in value under the stimulus of capital applied 
in their employment and development. 

Have we fallen upon a paradox here? Meaning, by a paradox, a 
proposition seemingly absurd or self contradictory, but true in fact. 
Probably. And this apprehension warrants an attempt at a fuller 
exposition of the principles and facts involved. We take the ground 
that land and labor, and only land and labor, can and must enhance 
in value under the appliances of capital in their employment, and, 
that their products, in forms of use, must as continually decline in 
value. Baldly stated : land increasing in value lowers the cost of 
its products ; wages growing in cost, their products decline in price; 
always supposing that both the one and the other are intriusically 
improved by the aid of capital. By land, we mean all primitive sub- 
stances belonging to the material globe — timber, water, soil, minerals, 
and the like, with all their spontaneous products; by labor, the 
muscular power of man, the intelligence which directs it, and the 
moral qualities which contribute to its efficiency. 

Now let us see how tbe argument runs : 

The gold of the Bocky Mountains was as useless as their iron 
otea or their fossil ooal, or the latent electricity of the earth and air 
to the savage Indians; and the Indians were as worthless to the 
world and to themselves, just because their land was as nearly good 
fur nothing as they were. Land and labor are bound together for 
good or ill. The soil, indeed, gave them a little maize, the waters 
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a few fishes, and the forests fire-wood, wild fruite, and game ; but the 
brute elements and spontaneous food starvingly maintained a declin- 
ing human stock, tending constantly to estinction. The richer 
soils of the Jlississippi valley and of the Atlantic slope did scarcely 
better for them. In all that region which now supports eight mil- 
lions of people, reaching from Connecticut to Lake Erie, and from 
the chain of the Lakes to the Potomac river, Colonel Parker, the 
best authority we have on the subject, says, there were not more 
than twenty-five tbousaad Indians when Columbus discovered the 
Continent. The maize culture was deficient; the wild herds failed 
them; they had no commerce, either in furs or manufactures; and 
famines, diseases, and the wars of hungry rapacity were rapidly 
destroying them. Earth and man worthless to each other; poverty, 
sterility, despair and death, described them both. Making no ac- 
cumulations of the means of subsistence, they had no capital. 
Having no capital, they had not the iadbpensable agent for the sub- 
jugation of nature's forces to their service. 

In this state of things there was nothing in land worth claiming 
in individual ownership, except for temporary oceupatiou, and the 
fee simple of the territories was not worth more to the tribes collect- 
ively than the powder, blankets, and glass beads for which they 
sold it; nor was the whisky, which acted so largely in the extinc- 
tion of their title, much more insalubrious than the untamed forces 
of nature to which they were exposed. 

But change the scene — the coal becomes fuel, the fuel becomes 
power. A ton of it does the work of fifteen hundred men for one 
day; three hundred tons are equal to their work for a year. The 
capable soil, the power of the running streams, the mines, with all 
else which the earth holds for human use are all utilized, and the 
desert becomes the property and the home of millions of men. The 
thorns and thistles of the primal curse are displaced, and the soil, 
baptized in the sweat of the face of labor, brings forth bread in 
abundance, and, behold, it is once more '■ very good," even as when 
the approving smile fell upon the first garden. The recreated in 
its degree, approaches the new created earth. The original con- 
ditions of human sovereignty are observed ; the command is ful- 
filled — "Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
suMue it." How striking the mutuality subsisting between land 
and labor, with this appropriate advantage that the human agent ia 
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operation; its par value being determined by it b'lit t p t 11 
hands to work and fuirly w d li f 

If metallic money wer 11 1 m f h 

and at the same time h ly d m ! 1 

knguage of Mr. Mill, ' h 7 w d b y h h 

with," and if, as he hold d 1 1 j f h 1 

as to be always equal to 11 f j f h h 

must, of necessity, rise a d f 11 1 h f to pply 

relatively to the proper h d by d m h 

would be true of its con bl p I J d 

its abundance would th w k 1 1 m d b 

always equal to all qua f h d by Th 

j/s, however, cover jus aa ro y b d d h mp ss 

bill tie 8. 

Even ooafiued to its offi h f I 

the only medium in use, d f ! h fli 

also acts at the same t p d f h 1 b 

changed, thereby furnish 1 bj p h h 

it is to operate as an exchanger in the market, and thus maintaining 
its own equipon do ranee. 

There is one sort of money — the money of account — that ex 
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pressed in the ledgers of traders 

to the total value of the comm 

equivalence it has because it 

not in itself a valuable thin^ 

counts are settled by set off the i 

indirect barter, in which Lirculating money has no pi, 

nominal values are wholly indifferLut (o the questi 

money having the value of its labir cost m itself jr in the thing 

which it represents, is subject to the general law of vilue whieh is 

the cost of reproduction and has no other equivalenci, than its 

comparative labor cost; in oth r wtrls it is no more nor other 

wise, the equivalent of markettd good* and things than wheat or 



It results from the examination of the whole subject that only 
ideal money, such as thi. m ney of account employed in indirect 
barter by set-off, is the shding-soale equivalent in exchanges ; and 
that all other money, having in itself intrinsioaUy or representa- 
tively, a value of its own, and having, besides, the functions of 
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capital iu production, is not a simple exchanger, even when acting 
in this one of its offices, and for these reasons, is suhject to varying 
price in exchange onlj as all other commodities are. 

Thus far we have heen consideriag money as it is and has been. 
A history marked hy this conspicuous fact— there never yet has 
been enough of it. Let this fact have its due force. Its assigned 
office is to put the whole world of men to work upon the whole world 
of matter. This it has hy virtue of its universal acceptance as the 
representative of all aceumulatioiis of wealth, which accumulations 
are the instruments and agents of all civilized industry. In the 
hitherto, and present state of human industry, neither labor nor 
capital have even tolerably approached the full performance of their 
duties — each defective, in lack of the aid of the other. Insufficiency 
and inefficiency of labor argues insufficiency and inefficiency of 
money. Therefore, no casual, or fluctuating, or steady increase in the 
whole of the medium ever could hitherto have had the character or 
force of an excess, or overplus supply. 

The growing quantity has never done anything but good, tending 
always towards better and better =ervice f j the world. An excep- 
tion — the only one — might le tiken to its effects upon the contract 
value of debts, to which it is a suflieiLut answer, that in this, like 
all other valuable things, the precious metala follow the law of labor 
value. The original creditor gave something — services or goods, or 
lands, in exchange for the obligation If he had kept these proper- 
ties till the maturity of the debt, they would have been worth no 
more than the lite things pr wJuoed at the time, and he must take 
just the quantity of gold or silver th it he bargained for, though at 
the end of the term it is produced at half, or any less, labor cost, 
and will command only the same or some other proportion of prop- 
erty and service. Moreover, it is well that the burden of old 
debts — annuities and national debts — lose much of their burden in 
the progress of human affnirs. If it were not so, the coming gener- 
ations would be wofully oppressed by the debts of the present and 
past. The interest of some of these debts has already supported 
several successive lives, and no harm will be done in equity if their 
successors shall have to do something for their own support. All 
things else "perish with the using;" why should debts remain in- 
tact perpetually? 

But the supply of the precious metals has always heretofore been 
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below the requiremeot, because of tho diffitulty of tbeit production, 
or, what is the same thing, their scarcity; and this has been the 
cause of their high value in exchange, as it must necessarily be. If 
ever they shall become as plenty a*, iron, will they not be as cheap, 
and thereby be depreciated in value till tbey exchange by the ton 
instead of by the ounce troy, as now f We answer, that their labor 
cost will always be their standard of exchange value, and when they 
lose their convenience as a uiedium of paymeot, they will cease to be 
so used, and then there will be no question of the effect of their 
abundance upon the value of other things. 

Kut they will never be produced in excess of the demand for 
such uses as they can serve ; for beyond the point of paying, as well 
as other things, for the labor employed in their production, it must 
cease J and in the mean time, while advancing toward such point, 
they will be more and more dispensed with, by the growing use of 
those other kinds of money, which are already carrying the world 
of business towards the type form of exchange, simple barter, by 
the intervention of credit money, which is so much belter, cheaper, 
and more convenient than gold and silver. Except in international 
dealings, and the small change of daily expenses, these are now but 
little used, and are destined to a continual process of elimination, as 
bus ness s better anl b tter org n zed 

Lntil m lie money an 1 ts con eriible representatives shall 
h ve read 1 the po t of er as ng by their active agency the 
product u ot mu od t es to the r ut nost amount and utility, they 
cannot 1 cl ne n pern anent alue so as to require the counting of 
D ore p eees u paym nt lor be an e tl ing in market, for they are 
fo nd o c! eapeu such prod ta much more rapidly than their own 
V lue d cl nea ly added ju nt y They of course will not be 
mu pled n the pa\men of del t. for the debt-dollar stands 
unchan ed h h ill changes n other things; and nothing 
rema ns to tale the effect threatened by the theorists of equiva- 
lence 1 ut 1 nd and labor These ndeed, will require larger amounts 
as they mj e not because n ney is cheapened, however, but 
1 cause tl ey hdve be on e w rth m re of it than they were while 
t was sea or comjarat v ly bc ce and was therefore less effi- 
c nt for the r ad anc ue t t hi er real value. 

The neccB ary ac on of g w c quantity is the opening of 
new ndustres, and niprovement of the old. While thcr 
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a useful substance id the eartli, or sea, or air, not atilized to its 
highest worth — while an improved apparatus of production is still 
wanting — while a brain requiring the means of sustenance, and the 
comuiand of opportunity, and of implements, has yet a latent 
thought capable of human service — capitiil in the form of money 
will have ample soope and verge enough to spread without weaken- 
ing its value. It will go on constantly cheapening the ultimate 
products, but its own accretions will all he demanded in calling into 
esistence additional values, greater quantities, and better qualities; 
and this work will absorb it all without a depreciating remainder , 
of supply. 

What remains to bo said on this subject will be considered in 
the chapter upon banks of discount, deposit, and issue. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PAl'ER money; and, 1.\CI.DESTALL1-, of EAKliS 01' 
mSCOUST, AND ISSUE. 

Bank impcr, not banks, the subject: Banking, an inBtanoe of cooiieration.— 
Money an eschanger and pcodueoc ot valnea.— Eiolnsipe metaino monej aod 
barlar.— Hoarding.— Depositing at interest in earJy times .—English bankera 
of tbe sevanteenlli oeBtury. — Segotiable oertifioatea of depoait, tlieir servioe.— 
Convenience of metallic money inorcasod in its substitutes.— Basis required 
for representative money. — Limiied analogy of the circulating medium to the 
oiroulatinn of the blood.— Figures of speech Deed watching.— Plethora of 
money, a, misohievouB phrase.— No meaSFUrnbie ratio between q^uantity and 
rapidity of money circulation and their effects upon business.- E.tchange value 
of money, the cost of its production, or of the things it repreaents, not 
affected by its quontjty.— Hoi? deposit bankers affect the money supply and its 
aervioe.— Bank of Amaterdavn in the seventeenth century,- Bauka of Genoa 
and Venice in the twelfth century — Difference of efl'eets betneen the transfer of 
money and of the property in it. -RepreBentativeB of money begin in deposits, 
and depend upon them i oredit system arises. — Miracle power of faith in oom- 
merce.— Multiplying power of credit.- Faltli-force over and above taot-force.— 
Brotherhood in busineas affairs corresponds to brotherhood in epiritual things.— 
Deposit banks, aonrcaa of profit and creators of credit.— Inatancea in illaatro- 
tion.— Conaentralion of copital brings credit with it.— Elements of the banking 
hnsioess.— Qeneral Benefits.— Credit makes capital of character.- Abuses of 
the credit system.- Evil is inverted good.— Civil ii alien and liberty rest upon 
iredit — Bank notes, their convenience greater than that of checks and drafla. — 
Speoial adaptation to ordinary uses.— Th« money of the common people.- The 
bank note as a traveler. — CircnlatinB notes issued by the United States Govem- 
menl— their amount ia IS64 and 1 871. -Irredeemable currency— ais hundred 
and ninety millions in ISrO, against two hundred and foarteen millions in 
1857.- Extent of depreciation.- The work done by this currency.- Prosperity 
under its uae.— Paper money the resort of nations in their days of trial.- More 

loyal and cheaper in its servioe than fumled debts — S rvi e of d p t b k 
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average area of her bitnb diatriota— in the United States.— Excel lencs of the 
Scottish aystom— its popularity. — Popularity of the greenback currency. — ■ 
Quvernments eannot adminiEter a general banliing syE tern.— United States 

Nutional Banking system requires atuendnient Banking atiould be a» free as 

any other baa inesa.— Convertibility, exclusively aluied M, hinders reform. — 
Pailnre of Bank of England charter.— Safety, not oonvertibilily, the easence of 
the bank note. — looonverlibLe paper better than o defleient sound currency. — 
Loss by discount as notliins to an arrest of indnstrj-.— The mystery of money. 

It must be understood ttat we hitve no room here, and no use 
for an eshanslive treatise upoa backs and banking. We are ■ 
pied with money and its functions; and banking systems art 
little moie concerned iD our investigations concerning bank paper 
money, than gold and silver mines, their geology and practical 
history, arc involved in diaeussing their products, which are e 
ployed as a medium of es change. 

The pivot point of our inquiry ia the service of coins and c 
oulating notes in the world's business. This must be kept steadily 
in view in order to avoid distraction and confusion of thought; 
just as it is necessary to keep the eye Sxed upon some stationary 
point, lest the head grow giddy, when all around is reeling in 
counter currents of shore and stream, as one crosses a rapid river. 
The policy of banking Byst«ms as one of tbo cooperation move- 
ments by which associations of capitalists combine and enhance 
their force iu commerce is, however, so immediately in our track of 
thought, and so pertinent to the general issue of our work, that 
even here some of the plainer and more important features of the 
subject will be in place, though the treatment be an anticipation 
of the orderly consideration of the associative movements, growing 
more and more conspicuous and efficient with all progress in 
civilization. 

Asking the reader to carry with him all the while, the steadying 
idea that money is at once the agent in universal use for effecting 
exchanges of services and of commodities, by which the results of all 
labor are distributed among men in fitting quantity and kind, ac- 
cording to their several necessities, and at the same time, that it acta 
as exchanger, is also the agent of capital of every kind in its office 
of producer of all commodities in civilized life— we may proceed to 
consider the means by which it is supplied for use, and by which its 
circulation ia promoted. 
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deaire to baie it at once active in their service and safely at their 
command, and for this purpose, a depository must be found in which 
it will yield some profit to the depositor, either directly, in the 
shape of interest, or indirectly, in the common benefit of the whole 
community. Accordingly we find a bank in which money could be 
deposited, so that the owner after an interval might require " his 
own with usury" mentioned as a well known existing institution as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, (Luke xix., 23). In- 
deed, scarcely the earliest organization of commerce and industry 
can be conceived of as possible, without a money exchange or 
market, corresponding aud proportioned to the coexisting corn- 
modi ty-eschauge or market, which business of any sort implies and 
necessitates. The earlier communities had not the institutions 
which lee call banks; but they had, as they must needs have had, in 
their place individual bankers, answering in a degree the same re- 
quirements. According to Mr. Macaulay, so lately as the date of the 
restoration (A.D. 1661), the goldsmiths of London kept the cash of 
the commercial houses, paid their drafts, and loaned balances in 
haud, paying themselves for trouble and risk out of the interest of 
such surplus as experience showed might be loaned consistently with 
the solvency of the bankers. 

The goldsmith's note or certificate of deposit, says Maoaulay, 
might be transferred ten times in a morning, and thus a hundred 
guineas, locked in his safe, did what would formerly have required 
a thousand guineas, dispersed through many tills. Adam Smith 
makes a similar estimate and statement of the advantage derived 
from the note of the deposit banker, as he states it, the substitutjon 
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of paper is an operation bjwhicli £20,000 in gold and silver, perform 
all the service which ^£100, 000 could otterwise have performed. It 
concerns us, however, to observe that the operation of representative 
paper does not actually increase the fund on which it is based just 
as many times as the paper is passed from hand to baud. Tbe whole 
effect ia no other than the substitution of a cheap and convenient 
medium for an expensive and comparatively very inconvenient one, 
with the great but not easily computed benefit of the increased 
rapidity of transfer, and the service rendered to so many more re- 
ceivers in the same time. The fund itself is not affected by the rate 
of its circulation. A thousand pounds in either coin or p.iper is not 
a thing SO changeable in value, so nominal, so unreal, ttat it can be 
increased or diminished at will by any of the incidents of its use. If 
it were so, then, indeed, any sum in coin might be made to answer in 
the transfer of any amount of values. London or New York, by the 
better organization of its circulating system, could make a million of 
pounds or dollars answer the purposes of a thousand or ten thousand 
millions. Nay, to push the proposition to the extreme, any sum, not 
so small as to check the circulation of its certificates or representa- 
tive notes too much, would answer all the purposes of money— the 
whole fund of money — in any community. The effect of rapidity of 
circulation bears relation to the quantity of the thing circulated. A 
hundred making ten revolutions, is not equal to a thousand making 
ten or five or two, in the same time. 

The idea of circuladon., with its obvious allusion to the movement 
of the blood in the animal frame, may easily be pushed farther than 
the true analogy warrants. Blood, in the animal economy, is cir- 
culated as the conveyer of nutrient matter for the consumption of 
the textures, and as a stimulant of their vital functions; for which 
purpose constancy and sufficiency of supply, that is, a certain rapidity 
of movement ii re [u red and for this i certain imount of proptlling 
forte In ^t atlj mcreased f>rce of propulsion and r^p dity of 
moiementof theblool mischiefs result for which there is no pr< per 
par^llol in the cucuUtion of money in the ihannels f business 
Momentum of the bl od in the vascular eircuhti n means besidts 
quantity delivered in relation t time f rce of impm^en ent and 
pressure upon the Mtai organs There are no such mechanical 
effect? attending the changis in the circukti n of money nor any 
thin^ corrcpondiOj, to mechanicxl plethora or force The dollar in 
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great rapidity of curreaoj does not strike its objects the harder, nor 
gorge its receptacles the more nor as a result morbidly exaggerate or 
repress the activities of the things on which it operates — there is 
no such disease as money apjplexj— and tir these reasons, the pro 
cess called contractun of the currency is not indicated aa a remedy 
corresponding to veoesectun lo febrile or inflammatory states of the 
animal body. Mon j circulation cannot by excess over stimulate 
industry so as to mar its functions, nor can it arrest them as by an 
apoplectic conf,estion Figures of speech muit be watched cr they 
get themselves substituted in our reasonings for fatte which do not 
exist. It seems to us thit both tomith and Maoaulay, and many 
another thinker upon the offieei ot min^y have had their fancies 
tricked by makin^' their pxrables go on all fours in illustrations of 
very unlike moles of progression 

We cannot by simple addition or multiplication measure the effect 
of any increase in the rapidity of a money circulation Ten times 
exchanged is m t a ten f ild increase in the use of money equivalent 
to a ten-fold quantity onte m ved The effect of such increase of 
velocity is indeed immen-e but under conditions which render it 
incalculable by any arithmetical process It saves time and labor, 
but it does infinitely more by employing time usefully tbit must 
otherwise be wasted. It saves money by making money for money; 
it saves labor by employing it more productively and profitably, and 
all this ia various degrees, from the least up to immeasurable 
amounts, and to effects still more inestimable in their influence upon 
the social life of men. Our objection is to the multiplying, squar- 
ing or cubing results that are absolutely incommensurable, because 
of the reflex error that is made to fall upon the management of 
the factors of the problem. We mast take care not to say that 
a thousand dollars circulated ten times, is just equal in its commer- 
cial or industrial stimulus to ton thousand dollars once moved ; for, 
by the same rule we can imagine the impulsive power of any sum 
made equal to any other sum for all purposes in proportioned mul- 
tiples of exchanges, and thus confuse our notion of its proper in- 
herent force. There is an ideal money, or measure, with which lo^ic 
may deal at will, but there is also a substantial money which has an 
intrinsic value, requiring us to treat it as we do any otlier com- 
modity in use. And we must, if we would think to any purpose, 
keep in mind that the value of this money ia the cost of its produc- 
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tioQ, or reproduction at the time in which it ia uaed ia exchange, 
and that wherever it goea, or however often transferred, it carries 
with it just its own inherent or representative value; and that for 
this reaaon, no particular , sum of it can be thought of as equivalent 
to any other sum or auras moving faster or slower. And, above all, 
we must not ride to death the loose analogies commonly employed 
in the discussion. 

Now let us see what modification of use and operation a banker 
or deposit bank produces upon the money of a community. In the 
first place, the depositary gathers up the unemployed surpluses from 
every point, aa a river collects the thousand rills of its viciuity, and 
gives them the flow and the force of accumulation. The afiiueats, 
too feoble singly for effectiveness and direction in use, become a tide 
of power, ready for every diversity of productive employment. The 
difference ia that between threads and the cable which they com- 
pose ; between the rills of the hill sides and the current that turns 
the mills of the valley. 

Money seeks profit and security. A bank or a banker offering a 
moderate interest or only safe keeping and prompt delivery, invites 
deposits by the confidence reposed in him, more than by the 
amount of interest allowed; and such advantages to the owner draw 
out the thousand little hoards into an aggregate that, well and wisely 
distributed from a central position, gives life and power and the best 
direction to the enterprise and waiting labor of the whole mass of 
the community. Beside the service of adapts secured by the in- 
terposition of depositaries selected for their acquaintance with the 
husinesa of the country and its requirements, and with the enter- 
prise and abilities of customers, the bankers are generally such aa 
are themselves large contributors to the fund which they admmister, 
and so aro in all respects qualified for the great business of turning 
the master wheel of the general business machinery. To secure all 
the requisites, many corporators are, as a rule, preferable to a single 
person in this function. From such combinations we have what in 
modern times are called banks of deposit and discount^incorporated 
institutioDS put under the general control of their stockholders, who, 
in other words, may bo termed permanent depositors, ta.king profits 
instead of interest, and standing as joint debtors to the outside de- 
positors upon interest, and joint creditors to those who borrow the 
money and credit of the institution. 
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The Bank of Amsterdam, established in A.D. 1609, was the 
earliest couaiderable institution of this kind which looked to the 
promotion of commerce among the people; its predecessors of the 
twelfth century, in Venice and Genoa, having been chiefly devoted 
to the management of utafe finances. This bank waa guaranteed by, 
and was under the authority of, the city. It continued to serve the 
public, and to promote the prosperity of the city for nearly two cen- 
turies. It failed in 171)0. Withtheparticular provisions of its govern- 
ment and principles of its management, we are not here concerned, 
nor with the causes whioh specially led to its establishment, further 
than that the abrasion of the coins previously in use, and the other 
injuries to which they were exposed, put thera as a ourrenoy at eight 
or ten per cent discount. These things, with all the troubles and 
vexations attending the exclusive use of coins in payment, drove the 
business community into the necessity of contriving a plan by which 
coins should serve as pledges for payment, while the certificates of 
deposit were substituted in transferring fha property in the coins 
without passing the coins themselves from hand to hand, after the 
manner of barbarous commerce. 

A simple depository for money — uot necessarily used in the smaller 
affairs of business, or in transactions with strangers, or persons igno- 
rant of the security of the fund — is in its narrowest sense a place of 
safe keeping where the money is held ready to answer the demand 
of the depositor. If the identical coins, bars, or notes, so deposited, 
were to be returned, and must lie idle till called for, the whole 
operation would be merely 3 matter of custody, and could produce 
no other efi"ect upon the money function than if the several sums 
were kept under the private lock and key of the owners. Security 
might be increased and some inconvenience avoided, and for these 
advantages the depositor would be justly and necessarily chargeable 
to the value of the service rendered to him; but there follows of 
course the right of transferring the property in the deposited money 
from the owner to others at will, without any movement of the de- 
posited money itself. At this point the business of banking opens. 

Banking, in all its kinds, rests upon this power of transferring 
the right to the thing without touching the thing itself, and here 
the representative certificate, or note, or draft, takes the place of 
the substance; the substance is converted from use as an active 
agent into a pledge; the certificate, or note, or draft, 
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promiee, serving instead of a payment, and serving just as well, 
tut with an ingrediont in it unknown to business effected bj 
actual transfer of money in payment — tke iogrtidiont of Credit, 
which implies confidence and fidelity. This credit principle is the 
faith that removes mountains. It is the miracle power that changes 
water into wine; the multiplying power which feeds five thousand 
men with five loaves, and leaves a basket full for each of the agenta 
of distribution. 

A common note nf hand, negotiable in its terms, payable to 
assignee or bearer, performs the function of money to its nominal 
amount for as many transferees as will accept it in the faith that 
it will he paid by the promisor to the holder. The draft of a de- 
positor, where the like faith is given to him and tu the hanker, 
serves at every turn instead of the money which it represents, and 
so, the abstract property in the money of a community, gathered 
together and secured through the operation of market-faith, multi- 
plies indefinitely the service of the great instrument of all produc- 
tion and exchange. 

Faith in the fulfillment of promise, made by the substitute, is 
the power that moves the mass of human business, as the com- 
pound pulley lifts weights vastly d is proportioned to the hand power 
which puts it into motion : the indirectness of action in the credit 
system, and in the mechanical machine, being alike evasive of the 
resistance to be overcome, and alike triumphant by virtue of such 
evasion. As a single man lifts a ton's weight, so a single dollar may 
move a thousand in values, by the magical power of adapted in- 
struments. 

IIow far faith goes in business is apparent when any medium of 
exchange, having no intrinsic value in itself, is employed,^whether 
the instrument be a draft, bank note, note of hand, or a book-of- 
entry charge ; how much further than the actual pledge warrants, 
was shown by the fact that the Bank of Amsterdam carried on its 
immense business for full fifty years after the great bulk of its 
capital had been secretly loaned tn the Government of the States 
General, tv the East India Company, ami to the city of Amster- 
dam; none of which were in condition to make instant restitu- 
tion, and so the bank failed or exploded, though it had been doing 
a business of not less than five thousand millions of dolkrs a 
year so long as faith held in the security of the deposits or funds 
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on which its paper rested. The treasure amassed in its vaults was 
estimated at not less tlian fifty millions, and the property in this 
value moved by the bank one hundred times a year makes the 
enormous amount of the exchanges here stated. 

Wo do not know the araouDt of loss, or the amount of deferred 
payment, with the incident loss of the holders of its paper, when 
the discovery of its mismanagement was made, but for half a 
century faith in its solvency had maintained the commerce which 
it eonducted without check or loss, or other disadvantage; and, if 
the ultimate losses eould have been distributed in fair proportion 
among all its customers during the two centuries of its service to 
their business, they would have been still immensely its debtors for 
benefits received. After all, the Just live by Faith The higher 
the truth the higher the life, and all the losses by the abuses of the 
principle aro in the end as nothing to the issuing benefits. The 
principle at work here, aye, even in the banking system, is that of 
cooperation— the brotherhood of business, the community of risks 
for the sake of the community of profits; in which, as in the 
things intended by the Apostle—" Look not every man upon his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others" (^Phil. 
ii., 4), the policy of the secular exactly corresponds to that of 
spiritual life, and is put under the same laws; for, though corpora- 
tions, and especially money corporations, have made themselves a 
proverb of selfishness and injustice, they nevertheless have hold of 
tho miraoie power, and "He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust," who 
alike faithfully employ the agencies which provide the harvest. 

Banks serving as depositories for the spare money of those who 
confide in their solvency, by adding to the simple safe keeping of the 
fund the further function of discounting the paper of borrowers 
may employ such amassed deposits m vaiiou=i proportions tn the total 
on deposit, iceording to the range of their business, the strength of 
the stoekholdeis or permanent iniesters, and the reputation uf the 
institutions There always will be unclaimed bilances in the vaults 
of the banks, while tbey have the public confidence, say from one- 
fourth to one-third of the temporary deposits, and they may lend, 
beaidea upon the oapitil paid in not only the whole amount, but a 
further amount equal to the capital itself in well established institu- 
tions. Here there is a source of profit, which enables them not only 
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to hold mouey for safe keeping free of charge to the depositors, but 
to invite more investmeDts, and for longer periods, by paying an in- 
terest upon them^ess than the rates at which they lend, of course — 
but large enough to induce the holders of idle money to leave it with 
them. Certain banks in our eastern cities, dealing exclusively upon 
their capital and deposits are able to divide ten or twelve per cent 
to the shareholders. One such bank reports above a million dollars 
in its deposit accounts, for which it pays no interest, while the capi- 
tal is no more than $400,000. It appears quite possible to make 
large profits above expenses, when it is seen that this bank reports 
loans to the amount of $1,371,592. Here its capita] is twice loaned, 
and quite one-half of its deposits besides; and the bank is thus re- 
ceiving perhaps Six per cent upon nearly a million over and tb ve its 
paid in capitil But ita undiv di,d profits amount to i surplus fund 
of one hundred thousand dollars Including this sum in its effective 
capital it is doing business upon above two and a half t mea the 
amount that it owns 

But our business is now with the effect of credit added to capital 
by the opetition of concentrating may and bj turning their com 
bined forces into the channeli f busine s The elements of this 
business are 1st the a cumulation of unemployed money at centres 
of deposit where all the in onsiderible and ineflioient supplies are 
combined into effective forces 2d the a&tivity given such funds in 
graduated portions under the direction of adepts in hu mess by 
loans to thjse who will empl ythem as capital in producti n which 
bfin s the waiting libor ot the countrj and the r w matuial Ij ng 
idle info the service f the community o 1 the cnh ncement of the 
proper power of the 100'''-^'''*^ ^^^^ ^7 *^^ P rLentaj,e of credit 
which it brinffs to the bank r binker who admin sters the fund, 
which while it la kept w thin safe limits is not an unre'il capital but 
an anticipation of the product whn-h it will in ^ood time make 
actuil and available — a procos by which nothin^ but time is bor 
rowed, that it may not be wasted or the sum which might be 
realized is made actual by anticipating the cap tal re juired to effect 
the answering production 

This ad lition which credit adds to capital by beino well based 
upon it IS the grand feature of the p licy In it lies the master 
power to which the growth 3f the ^eneral wealth is due and especi 
ally 13 it the beneficent element in the business lite ot men whith 
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mitigates tlie inequalities of individual wealth. Credit acknow- 
ledges the worth of character. The mnn who has no other property, 
ia made capital in himself, for hia own benefit, and talents and in- 
dustrj are thus lifted out of the disabilities of poverty into their ut- 
most serviceableness to society. Credit is the motor force that raises 
indigence into wealth, and ao cftnverts selfishness into beneficence in 
its eifects, and greatly tends to conform the sentiment to the ex- 
cellence of the providential results. This excellent thing, however, 
is much abused. Used in bad faith, it ia at the bottom of all tho 
pecuniary mishaps of business life. But this is just because it is so 
essential in the economy of business that it must be active for good, 
and is therefore always present and liable to be perverted. 

As much may be said, and said no less foolishly, against liberty — 
moral, political, and social. The means of advancement must be 
capable of mischief, if they have anything of good in them for use. 
Steam power is just as liable to do mischief, and in the very pro- 
portion of its capability for good service. Is there any endowment 
of mind or morals; any instrument subject to human discretion, 
which is not exactly as mischievous as beneficial in its possibilities? 
The sins of the credit system are the best indications of its capa- 
bilities of good. A big evil cannot be made out of a little thing. 
Evils are strictly nothing but abuses. 

A society without a credit system is simply savage. A business 
economy, whose capital should be limited to material property, would 
be a despotism of property, as inflexible as Hindu caste, and as dead 
aa the insensate earth, where all that is precious is in the fixity of 
crystals, and all that is common, is as incapable as the roeks in which 
the gold and silver are coffined. 

All of whicb leads ua the further step in the question of currency 
that embraces the bank note ; which in itself differs nothing intrin- 
sically from the cheek, draft, or certificate of deposit used in trans- 
ferring the property in money on deposit. But it does differ in 
form, convenience, availability, and range of circulation, materially. 
These are very important differences; for, as money itself has its 
chief serviceableness in its convenience, whatever affects this prop- 
erty ia no less important than anything intrinsic belonging to, or 
wanting in it, as a medium of exchange. 

It is obvious that a certificate of deposit, which, like a circulating 
note, is a promise to pay money, must necessarily be for some specific 
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sum, and nine times in ten must be unadapt«d for use except by 
men engaged in considerable business. It is not tho thing to carry 
to Ihe market-touse, to a railroad offi.ee, or a grocery store, nor will 
tmtthltl tp f ydy dwtfllt 
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else The freest play of fancy, in following it" wandenn,^, will 
help somewhat in the estimate of ita utility 

lly the hank note, when spoken of lu geneial terms as an mstru 
ment of exchange is n it intended a distinctive designation of 
paper money issued by money institu-tioas, whether corporate or 
mcorponte The term means, in this general sense, the circulating 
note, and as the p'jper currency uf most countries, d,nd at almost al! 
times, Loniists of the piper of such institutions exeltiaively the 
term is suffifiently accurate But in the experience of the United 
States since the beginning uf the late civil war, a supply of eircu 
hting notes rieing at one time ( ipnl, 1864) to the sum of four 
hundred tnd sixty millions of dollars, and standing on the hrst of 
January 1S71, at three hundred and ninety millions, issued bj the 
Federal Government, served the same uses to the public as the 
bank notes of ordinaiy times These notes aloUjj with i great 
mass of other evidences nf national debt, in Other forms a.nd for 
greatlj larger amounts, were I'lSued and circulated on ao other basis 
or pledge tor redemption thin the futh of the (xnvernment They 
were not eveo made convertible on dem md into ^ Id and silver The 
only frrm rf redtmptioQ jn demxnd specifically promised wis the 
engagement to receive them it the Treasury and ^ub Tre isunes for 
al! public duei, escept import duties Sim-, add tionjl \alue wis 
given them by making thLin a legi.1 tender in all the businesiS 
transactions of the people among thtraselvea md with tho goitrn 
ment eseejt m the matter ot import duties and interest upon the 
public debt Th s money wjs issue 1 as evidence of indebtedness 
when the expenditures uf the nation greatly exceeded its receipts, 
and it must nece=airily be continued la circulation until it can be 
cither redeemed in specie, or vested in a more permanent iorm of 
indebtednes'- absorbed in taxes, or withdrawn by all thc^e means 
combined Its -[uintity lo use for four years running was mjrc 
than diuble the amiunt of paper money in circulation at iny time 
before the war, ind alter ten years its amount is still (1871) one 
bun Ired and seventy sis nulliona or eighty two per cent greiter 
Beside this grcit amount of paper iriedeemablc on demand we 
have had an additional three hundred milliona of nation il hank 
note* in use, which as to basis of relempti n and convertibility, 
maj be described as m the same predicament, fcr those national 
banks, thus respoDbible to the public for three hundred millions of 
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currency, have hold nothing besides United States bonds and notes, 
real estate, and a little over twenty-three millions of specie, to meet 
their liabilities to the note holders and to their depositors, which 
last indebtedness aggregates above five hundred millions. 

During nine years specie has been demonetized. It has stood as 
a commodity of the market, ranging in price, through almost the 
whole period, from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and 
eiglity-five dollars in currency for one hundred in gold. If this 
difference is taken to be depreciation of the currency, then, it was 
passing at a discount of from twenty to sizty-five per cent, through 
the range of fluctuation, which covers quite seven of the last years 
since the suspension of specie payments in December, 1861. 

Here we have the vast buainess of a nition of over thirty five 
millions of people, worth twenty thousand m llions m capit d during 
a war period involving an expenditure of five th u^and miUions 
beyond the ordinary business of times of peacp and carrying on 
besides, a system of internal improvement uf unparall led outky, 
and all efiected through the agency f a pijer circwhtion usually 
styled irredeemable, and, at any rate for the time inconvertible at 
the par of gold. That war period has been passed quite sis years 
and as yet wc have had no revuKion no general or remirkable loss 
of individual prosperity; no catastrophe to the general industry; and 
so far from a failure, a positive and oonstant improvement of the 
public credit. This picture, if complete, would show to the full the 
service there is in the circulating note, as a medium for eiFecting the 
eschanges of commodities and services, among a people who, in this 
time of trial, have lived through the ordinary experiences of fifty 
years in the space of ten, every day indeed may be counted a week 
of the ordinary business life of a people, and every day of this 
history will tell as a week in the fnture of the nation. 

Is there anything in all this story, or, is there anything yet to 
come of it, to keep in countenance the financial disesteem of theorists 
for the circulating note? Is there enough, in all the frauds and 
follies incident to paper money, to balance its services in all times, 
whether they be of war or peace ? 

Surely there is nothing in the nicknames, depreciated currency, 
irredeemable rag money, paper promises, unreal, or the like terms, 
that can settle the policy of commerce and finance as it is concerned 
in them. Paper money is the resort of all nations under severe 
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trials — let this fact have its due force. These is no such opprohium. 
attachod to National, State, or Corporate stocks, though they are all 
debts resting upon the present and prospective solvency of the issu- 
ing party, as much as are national and bank circulatiug notes, and 
in no ease, a whit more secure, or less liable to abuse, or followed by 
any other or lesser mischief; but differing from such stocks in one 
grand partitular f r the better in that they are njt esportible t) 
foreign lountries nor du they ctrry with them as stoeks do a profit 
to forei-,ner9 who bear none uf the burdens if the couatr> wh cb. 
must pay them aad their current interest 

We have Jreadj claimi,d for the circulating note the ehjracter f 
being specially the money of the commin people upon wbo'e in 
dustry the general welfare so largely depends and here we think it 
worth aiding to its claims the fai.t that it his been to us the only 
form of money which in our greatest exigency did not iesert oar 
service by gung into thit of any f reign people Intelligent 
patriotism will find in thia specialty of the greenbacks and the 
national bank notes a tiile tj the name of Ymencan money while 
philanthropy accords to them besides, the distinotive designation of 
the money of the common people. 

We have seen that a bank of deposit and discount, without issu- 
ing a circulating currency, can well maintain itself upon its profits 
over and above all expenses, and even with an allowance of interest 
equal to one-half or two-thirds of the rate at which it lends its funds 
and credit; and that, even while thus limited in its banking func- 
tions, it serves excellent, even indispensable, uses to the community, 
to the depositors, to the borrowers, and to all the dependent indus- 
tries. We have noticed, also, that it is indifferent to the operations of 
a bank whether it issues its obligations in the form of certificates 
for the varied amounts of the credits it gives, or in the form of cir- 
culating notes of such denominations as best answer the common 
purposes of small money dealings among the people. Whatever 
it promises to pay on demand may take any form which does not by 
contract alter the liability of the issuers. In practice, however, the 
circulating notes expose the bank to a run when any reason arises 
for converting them into specie, whether it be on account of a rise 
in the value of, or increase in the demand for, the precious metals, or 
apprehensions for the solvency of the bank, or doubt of its ability 
to redeem them on the instant of demand. For such reasons, cer- 
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tain banks ia the great centres of trade, which can command a suffi- 
cient deposit business, prefer to use no circulation for whose redemp- 
tion they are responsible. 

The profit of a circnlation is all in addition to the earnings upon 
capital and deposits, because this profit is made not upon funds held, 
but upon credit loaned, for which the reserve for redemption need not 
be any greater in proportion than upon the deposits. The national 
banks are not recjuired by law to keep inactive more than twenty- 
five per cent of their total demand liabilities, in order to meet them. 

The aggregate loans of twenty-eight city banlt* (in November, 
1869) yielded, at the average minimum rate of six per cent per 
annum upon their loans, twenty par cent upon the par of the 
capital, and their aggregate of circulation and deposits amounted to 
$43,269,000 for the payment of which they held but 113,713,000, 
so that these city banks were able, under existing circumstances, to 
lend twice the amount of tlieir capital by the aid of their surplus 
funds, and thirty-three per cent of their deposits. 

Bank deposits, so called, consist to a large amount of mere credits 
on the books of the banks, being their loans to borrowers. It is safe, 
perhaps, to estimate their sisteen millions of capital as serving for 
thirty-two millions of money, another eleven millions of deposits 
(one-third of the total) consisting simply of bank credits, and 
ten millions more of bank debts in the form of circulating notes, 
based upon eleven millions of national debt; and we have in effect 
a sum of actual money consisting of sisteen millions of capital and 
six millions of surplus funds, amounting together to twenty-two 
millions, made to serve as fifty-three millions, or within a fraction 
of two and a half times the amount represented. 

The preceding ealeuUtions were made from the bank reports 
of November, l&liO, On the 22d of May, 1871, the same banks 
report their capital at sixteen millions, four hundred thousand, 
their loans at fifty-five millions, and deposits at thirty-seven mil- 
lions four hundred thousand. If their aggregate surplus funds 
stood at sis millions, they were able to lend their effective capital 
twice, and twenty-seven per cent of their deposits. 

So much for the mere credit element of the existing money sys- 
tem, and of its capability, in favoring circumstances, of enhancing 
the service of the actual money of the country in its industrial and 
commercial affairs. 
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To ri,sume The agencies by whKh the servioo of moue\ is utihzed 
bj iceuniulatiou multiplied in rapidity of movement and distnb 
utei e&LCtiytly throuj;h its focal centres are in seriil older of 
adoption and in rank of service li-t The simple depositjij in 
which money is held tor bafe keepina: ani returned as it was de 
posited to the owner, the property in it beinjr transferable onlj by 
actual delivery 2d The deposit biuk holding the money and 
issuing negotiable LPrtifieates or an^'weriag drafts piyable to 
drawee assignee or bearer , by which method not only such 
drafts ur ceitificatts become a circulation withm a limited range 
but the depositary may sifely is^ue bis notes or ceitificatea to an 
amount considerably exceeding the lum in his vaults, either by dis 
counts or by accommodation 1 ana, tlius nit rnly increasing the 
rapidity of the actual money empl >ed, but enlarging its force to 
the extent of the margin taken Jd A depositary tur the spare 
money of the community makinsr loans upon it by iccomniodation 
and by discount of assigned debts not matured, and by issuance of 
the circulating notes which constitute the papei money currency of 
modern business pohcj 

\il these businesses distinctively and the whole ot them com 
bined in the functions of the binks of the last two or three oen- 
turiea, and at the present time almost univcrs^llj m use being 
based — in the simplest and earliest form — upon the reputation of 
the depositary and in the more complieated and c mpleter form, 
upon actual capital pledged to about one thud of the utive amount, 
and for the other two thirds, wpon credit only 

This being substantially the monetary policy of leading nations, 
and approximately the proportion of cipital to credit in the basis 
of the binking system in its mist general forms we are not left at 
a loss to see its advintages on the one hand and its risks on the 
other, nor cin there be any doubt of its ntcessity to the economy 
of productne and commeroni industrj 

Business must be done upon trust It is impossible to conduct, 
or to forward, the afliirs of civilized men without such trust or 
contidence as expands itself from the simple confidence invohed in 
all exchanges of eonimidities and "services, inti the most artihcial 
and aggregative range of the credit sy=tom that has yet been 
adopted A hand to hand exchange system of direct barter is pos 
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Bitle or suitable only to such a stat« of savage souietj as subsists 
in a hand-to-hand battlo order of the parties. 

There ia do resting place between the absolute distrust of the 
uaorganized business of barbarous states, and the most unreserved 
oommitment to credit, as the condition of all economic transactions. 
Nothing can be done to any purpose by narrowing the system. 
Everything of improvement is wholly that of prjvidini^ such 
securities as it admits of, England has employed to eshiustirn all 
the sagacity and experience of two hundred years, in contrning 
avoidance of the abuses of her banking system ; yet it is safi, to Bay 
that it is now as liable to objections, and as frequently mischievous 
as in the first year of its institution. Nevertheless, it has never been 
for a moment in danger of being abandoned on aoooant of its evils. 
It has never been admitted that the evils esperienced and feared 
were necessary attendants of the monetary system. It has always 
been clearly known that some form of credit-money is indispensable, 
and it is acknowledged, also, that the balance of good and evil baa 
ever been in its favor ; for it is seen that immense private and 
national prosperity has, nevertheless, resulted from it. Still there 
hanga over the whole matter a mystery which embarrasses the man- 
agement Every jar in the working of the machinery provokes 
the best and brightest of the business, and of the thinking, world to 
the most strenuous endeavors at amendment, which are never for 
any long period relaxed ; bat as yet without any tolerable approach 
to complete correction. The trouble at the bottom of the whole 
business seems to be this : the money that everybody believes in 
— the money that needs no redemption — the money that has a value 
in itself — is liable to at least two grave complaints : first, it is not, 
and cannot be made, adequate to the work required of it by those 
who would dispense with its substitutes, to escape their insecurity ; 
and, second, it is so inconvenient and expensive that the exclusive 
use of it, could it be increased to tolerable adequacy, would be wholly 
unendurable. An exclusive metallic currency in the money market 
would block the wheels of the commodity market, and throw the 
world back to the economic conditions of barbarism. There remains, 
therefore, no choice, but to hold by the credit system, and the only 
hope left is in its amendment in the wisest and most practicable 
way. 

Men must make up their minds to employ unreal money, and 
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they must ia some way make it as capable and reliable aa they can. 
The students of the credit system of business cannot fail to see how 
a banking system of some kind or kinds is indispensable to the 
organization, the force, and convenience of industry and commerce, 
and how the general exchange of services is promoted by its agency. 

There follows as obviously these necessary consequences ; that 
every locality requires such a money institution — a centre for every 
district where spare money may be deposited fur safe keeping; 
where a moderate interest may be made upon such deposits; where 
mutual debts may be aet-off against each other; where the actual 
amount of money gathered may be enhanced iu its operation by 
such ™pplemented credit as the banking institutions can safely 
command; where adepts in business may distribute the activity of 
such gathered capital and incident credit, through the channels of 
productive industry, wisely and cnavenieutly, by loans ur discounts, 
to the general benefit of the community, and the profit of the 
bank ; and, where the use of coin may bo spared by the substitu- 
tion of representative circulating notes, uf assured soundness, and 
of denominations required in the smaller transactions of every-day 
business. 

ffe cannot too frequently recur to the leading idea of money — 
that ita most essential and central quality of service is in its con- 
venience, as an exchanger of services and ^commodities. This is 
clear ia the abstract, and it rules the policy of the money system 
through all its actual details. Banks being the agencies or ma- 
chinery of the money system, it is clear that as depositorii-s, aa 
clearing houses, as reservoirs for the distribution of currency into 
the channels of its proper work, and, as necessary administrators of 
all these offices, they are required to be made of and for vioinages 
of such areas and activities as will bring them home for all their 
uses. Their number should be limited by no other* considerations 
than necessary convenience of location, and conformity of expense 
to the service they are to perform. 

The organization of banks best approved by thorough experience 
is that of Scotland, where there are forty banks with three huodred 
and forty branches, or bank offices, distributed over an area equal 
to only two-thirds of that of the State of New York, and with a 
population thirty per cent less. Here there is a banking office 
for every eight thousand three hundred of the people of the King- 
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dDoi ^uppi=e theae banking houses to be each allotted to equal 
areis it would make the lailius ot each bauLmg diatrict but four 
and a half miles or if the half of tliem. are located in the cities and 
principal towns iho distribution in the viUa^ji's and rural districts 
would bring the mjstdi&tint ludnidual within nine miles of the 
money centre The--e offii-Ls however are doubtless distributed 
with regard to nece&sity for their service go\i.rned b^ the condi 
tions of business which regard the interests of the bank * 

The striking points in the history of the Scofeh banks aie their 
freedom from disturbing fluttuationa in the amount of the currency 
which the^ (.ircuhte, the immense amount of their dppo'^its when 
compired with those under different policies in other (.ountnes and 
the exempfioa they have en]ojed fr m th se general failures which 
hive visited England so frequently 

They allow interest on deposits only about one per cent below the 
current rates and they lend monpy freelj on bunded securities a 
plan by which the parties accommodated get their opeiating capital 
in advance, instead of having to wait until they have the proceeds 
ot their enterprise in notes, which they must discount; that is, it is 
not on values produced or earned, but on those to he earned by aid 
of credit, that the borrower receives his accommodation from the 
banks. Besides all these conveniences provided for the business 
and industrious public, they issue notes as low as one pound ; for, in 
the whole constitution of the system, and in all its working pro- 
visions, it looks tfl the convenience and aid of the common people. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in Scotland there is no horror of 
banks ; no distrust, and none of that perpetual endeavor after change 
in policy which agitates England and the United Slates. 

It is not at all within the scope of our work to treat the banking 

» Scotland haa 1 bank to evetj S4 square miles of territory. 
Penn^lvania 1 " " 232 " " " 

Ne« York 1 " " 150 " " " 

Maasai^husetts 1 " " 38 " " " 

Rhode laland 1 " " 21 " " " 



Scotland of fuur and a half miles; to Pennsylvania, aeren and a half m; 
New Yorh, sis and one-eighth miles (but the rural banks nould have a ra 
seven miles); Massachusetts, three miles; Rhode Island, tno and three 
miles ; Ohio, eight and a holf miles. 
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system. We notice these institutions only as they are, or might be 
instruments of the money function in its bearings upon the general 
welfare. Any wider view of the subject involving them, would 
overtask our powers, and only exhaust the patience of those to whom 
this work is specially addressed. 

One other specialty may properly be noticed here : the popularity 
of the " greenback " circulation, for many reasons which need uot be 
mentioned, inclines large numbers of those who are concerned, or 
who concern themselves, with the supposed advantages of national 
backs, to recommend some modification of our present currency 
system, in sucl: manner as would make the government the source of 
the supply of our circulating notes. This proposition, if we are ri^ht 
in our apprehension of the machinery and uses of banks, is every 
way objectionable. There was no fault, under the circumstances 
•which required the issue of the government notes, and their con- 
tinuance in circulation, or in putting the debt of the nation into the 
form of a circulating medium; but the government cannot make of 
its exchequer, or sub-of6ees, depositories for the inactive money of 
the people; it cannot lend, as business everywhere requires, upon 
individual securities, or discount the business paper afloat. Two 
thousand or three thousand banking houses would be required for 
the purpose of accommodating the localities with convenient places 
of deposit and loans. Tbe government could not appoint and 
supervise the administrators of such a trust. It cannot, and will not 
be trusted or burdened with this business in all ita required breadth 
and action. Corporations of the vicinage alone are competent. 
Their circulating paper can be secured to the holders, absolutely, as 
is proved by experience of the national banking si/Uem, now some 
years under trial ;* and for all other matters of complaint the pub- 

» Iha national banking law, for whioh we are indebted to Mr, Secretary Ohaee, 
flecureB the redemption of the sirculatinj notea absalulolj, but leaves their ooover- 
aion into ooin dependent upon the general reanmption of spoeie payments. Tbe 
gOTemment supplies the notes to the ai.tteen hundred banka, organized under tha 
law, ia R certain proportion to their several capitals, and upon the aeeurity of 
national bonds, deposited in tbe federal treasury in tbe ratio of oae bnadred dol- 
iars to every ninety dollars worth of such notes emitted. Thus (be circulation of 
each bank ia limited to nineij per cent of the seouritics pledged fur its redemption. 
On failure of the bank, the United States Treasury redeems tbem, if demanded," 
and sells the pledged seeurities to reimburse itself. The note bolder is made in 
every event safe against any loss, for the notes of a broken baak aro just as good 
II 
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1 e aad the authorities must ho 1 either c mp!et« rehef or such miti 
gition as the suhi t admits of \ [government m ght indeed 
provide papi,i irLuhtion but it Lannot distnhute it directly among 
the people It cannot be a banL of depo it discount and lasue If 
it has the wisljm to devi&e and the authority to establish the re 
quired mstrumentaliti a it powers and upibilitLe can go no 
further and as there is nothing, m the proper ofiice f banks 
which can be dispensed with they must bo c nforined a* nearly as 
may be to this neccaity, ani the risks and injuries attendiu^ them 
must be borne till removed or abated as evils accompanying an in 
dispensable semce t) society whi(,h withal leave behind a vast 
hahnce of benefit'' 

The inferen e from all these views leems b th easy and inevita 
ble that banking cannot rightly be made a mjnjp ly as it la >y 
law in the United States and by oontri(,t in KngUnd and France/ 
and in effi,ct by limitatioa of the circulitiun and its arb trary dis 
tribution, as under the national banking sjstem ff the I nited 
States w thout inducing many of the abuses comflained of and at 
the same time disappointing the intentnn pervertint, the actnn 
and crippling the agencv of the great monej function upon which 
all business prosperity and stability depend 

It is to be hoped that the experience of generations will soon 
cure the public of the notion that the in tant eonvertibihtj of the 
(.irculaUUf, note is the one thmf, t be secured at the expense of 
whatever uses the banking bjst(.m series— cured if not bj a 
sound view of the general u es of banks at least by the uniform 
fiilure of all attempts contrivances and aifety guards emplujed to 

aa ttoaa of a sound une, and the notes of all the banks, wherever Eituated, are of 
uniform Tains throughout the United Statea. 

The grand fault of tlia ajstem ia in its restrietion of tha amount of the circula- 
tion allowed, Aa this proviuion at Erst stood, the amount being taken, the banefita 
of the law are monupoliaed. The amount should be limited only by the amount 
of the securitiea pledged for the redemption of the notes, and so be practieallj 
limited only by the requirements of business. In other words, banking should be 
as free as other businesaes and, especially, free to all localities. With respect to 
the security of dopositore ; that ia left, as it ahoulrl be,to the care of the depositors 
themselvea, and they are not permitted to affect the solvency of the oireulating 
notes, as under the old state banking system they so frequently did. Depositors 
have no jnat claim for security from the government. Theirs ia a private business 
with the banks. For the authorized circulating money, the Government is every 
way responsible, aad it is also eminently capable of fulfilling its trust, 
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aeoomplisli that one thiDg, endeavored in so maay ways, at so 
great losses and catastrophiea, as hare always awaited the occasion 
for discrediting the attempt. 

The charter of the Bank of England means noth a and ntends 
nothing specially, except a desperate effort, by d p te m an to 
prevent a suspension of specie payments. It went nto th s ser- 
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value of debta to the 1 sses suffi-red by tha interruption diminu 
tioQ or su'tpensiou of j nation a m luatvy ? If half i ytar s kbor 
IS lost in the United States f di w nt )f aotn e capital to keep it 
empiojed and (his is valuei at but half i dollar a day there la a 
loss to tho e who can hear no lo« with ut sufferng of thr e hun 
dred and ninety millions by five milliDno of people and a c rre 
spondin^ 1 ss to twenty or thirty other mdliuns of people W ill a 
ten twenty or thirty per oent dei-line in the v due of debts to those 
who may be presumed able to beat it be a greater evil ' The danger 
of the arrest of production and of trade, in l^ngland, has three 
times in twenty years driven merchant, manufacturer, and artisan 
to pray government to give them irredeemable bank notes instead. 
And the greenback, that does not even promise to pay its face 
value on demand in gold or silver, or in anything else but taxes 
and old debts, has won for itself, in the loyal States of America, 
an everlasting remembrance in praise and blessings. 

There is mystery in money, there is magie in it. Abstractly eyery- 
body admits this, but in specialties, touehing its movements and 
effects, hardly one man in a thousand will refrain from repairing 
the machine, though he knows that the regulator and the motor 
force is to him inscrutable. 

If any one doubts this, so broadly stated, we would suggest that 
he tries his divining power upon tight and easy money markets, 
alternating every week ; on the premium on gold without alteration 
in the volume of the currency— highest when the national debt was 
less than half its maximum amount, and declining in an inverse 
proportion to the measure of the public burdens. Or why, with- 
out any perceptible change in the securities, it sells at 135, 165, and 
125 within two months? Perhaps all these questions could be 
disposed of without being answered, if this other question were 
answered— why should gold gamblers be allowed to fix the standard 
for measuring the value of national notes at will ? 
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tiflo preknsioDs everjirhere at fault, — Competition the regulator of dLsorders in 
the trader's scliool of eoonomiate — Bastiat. — Trade in manufaetureB and works 
of art.— All foreign trade compula or j— there la no suth thin^ aa free foreign 

We have exact and exhaustive definitions of the term c 
in dictionaries — verbal definitions ; and, in the author 
with the suhjeot in its practical relations, moral, political, and eco- 
nomical, much of effort at logical exposition and elucidation, but 
withal, less certainty of meaning and availableness in use than 
ought to be secured. It is among the terms of art, in the system 
or systems of political economy of which Archbishop Whately says : 
" hardly one of them has any settled and invariable meaning, and 
their ambiguities are perpetually overlooked." (Elements of Logic, 
p. 354.) That the subject is not as clear in the minds of the au- 
thorities as one would naturally expect, is plainly intimated by the 
care that J. Stuart Mil! takes to settle the respective claims of 
Bicardo and Torrens to the authorship or discovery of one of the 
causes which determine international exchanges. The authorities 
have, therefore, been very lately illuminated upon that particular 
point ; and their high appreciation of a very small matter shows how 
little command of the question they had previously obtained, and 
suggests, besides, that it may not yet be thoroughly mastered. 

J. R. McCuUoch speaks of commercial intercourse as beginning 
to grow among men as soon as individuals cease to supply themselves 
with all the products of labor required for ther own consumption. 
He adds — "it is only by exchanging that portion of the produce 
raised by ourselves that exceeds our own consumption for portions 
of the surplus raised by others, that the division of employments 
can be introduced, or that different individuals can apply themselves 
in preference to different pursuits." From this point of departure — 
from which he departs never to return again — ihe passes instantly 
to the consideration oi foreign trade, either distant geographically 
or internationally, and is thenceforth occupied exclusively with what 
he terms the territorial division of labor, which ho says has contrib- 
uted more than anything else to increase the wealth and accelerate 
the civilization of mankind. In the division of the topics treated 
under the general title, he gives the first place in order and rank to 
the agents of trade — the mercantile classes; and the necessity for 
the wholesale and the retail dealer, is pushed to its last consequence, 
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in whieli trade is !he substance, and produetioa is only its accessory 
or miaister in civilized life and human progress. Treating of Trade, 
lie is so occupied with the advantages of lUstance in commerce that 
he thinks "the territorial division of labor, if possible, even more 
advantageous than its division among individuaJs," and of the bless- 
ings of the latter he is so well aissured, that he assigns to it no limits 
beyond which it may be injurious ; simply because the more labor 
is divided the more production is increased and cheapened, and the 
more subjects are supplied for trade, and the larger space spread 
for its extension. Unconsciously, it may be, and all the more irre- 
fieetively, the writer's imagination takes wing and prose poetry is 
pressed into the service of admiration of trade; and roads, canals, 
steam carriages, all navigable streaips, coast and open ocean high- 
ways, ate glorified; and even such centralization of industries as 
conduces mostto the infinitesimal division of handicraft occupations, 

is cited as elements of this most beneficent of all human functions 

commerce wholesale and retail I Everything is cheapened, every- 
thing distributed, everything is first carried away from everybody, 
everything is afberwards brought back to everybody, and trade 
grows prodigiously. Besides, trade gives competition all possible 
influence. Everybody is put to working with and against everybody 
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and all forms of discontent and resistance, teach nothing corrective 
to a philosophy which holds that " man is a drug and populatioQ a 
nuisance," and makes them so hy addressing all its working influ- 
ences to the promotion of trade at the expense of the human instru- 
ments which supply ita stores for the aggrandisement of traffic. 

England, judged by the workings of her economic policy, la of 
all countries in the world, least capable of furnishing a theory of 
political economy for the guidance of any people who would escape 
the wretched practical results of her system. Men are everywhere 

p tw hpth dl fthd which they are bred that 

n t n 1 ty 1 g t d t 11 ph s of practical affairs, and 

th fl f t y h p t tly ver every dish they cook 

f th u t at th f ta, f ph 1 phy. The economic doo- 
tn fn Indthtdp df tp perity upon the industrial 

I t n f 11 th t f th w Id, must needs teed to the 

required subservience of ita tributaries ; and no moral or mental 
integrity of individuals, under such influences, will save the propa- 
gandists from the vices of thought bred into them by the business 
system in which they live and move and have their being. 

If these free thoughts suggest to the reader the names of Torrena, 
Kicardo, McCuUoch, Cohden, Bright, and Mill, we can only ask that 
the process of separating the good from the evil be dispassionately 
perfornied, and the presumptions of fair reasoning he allowed due 
weight, until a careful scrutiny shows the truth or error of this- 
exception to the nationality of a cluster of honored names, which 
it must he admitted, are at least remarkably national io matters of 
commercial policy. 

It would be well if distinctive terms could be employed for the 
exchangea of services and commodities effected by men immediately 
and directly, and that other manner of cschange, made through 
intermediates, middle men, agents, or merchants. Mr. Carey uses 
the word commerce for the ezohanges of services, products and 
ideas by men with their fellow men, in exclusion of all interme- 
diate agents ; and employs the word Trade to distinguish exchanges 
made by intermediates for the principals — commerce, describing the 
most direct interchanges, trade, the more or less indirect. The two 
terms have hitherto been so constantly used interchangeably that a 
difference of application and force cannot be easily made familiar. 
And the further difficulty arises from the customary use of the word 
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eommereef in application to the more indirect trade, and the greater 
distance between the parties, while the better use would be exactly 
the reverse. 

The difference in the respective cooaequences of the more, and 
the less direct exchanges ought to be kept clearly ia view, and 
must be, if we would understand the subject advantageously. The 
mutuality, reciprocity, and in terde pendency of exchange, limited in 
its aims to products and (rade, as its central object, and driven to its 
utmosts, in the confidence that the governiog principle leads only to 
perfection, and cannot, therefore, be mischieyous, even in its ex- 
tremes—that is, when its results are piled up in forms of material 
wealth— will work very differently from the leading idea that all 
discipline and development should be directed to the growth of in- 
dividuality, as well as to association, in the societies of men. As- 
sociation could be effected in the trader's meaning of the term, and 
up to the entire scope of his purpose, by the process of disintegrating 
the individuals concerned in its operations, so far as to suppress all 
that is common and general in men, for the pnrpose of enhancing 
the special in each. The divislon-of-labor doctrine, while it does 
provide for the most effective employment of the varied aptitudes of 
the mass of laborers, may he pushed, under the governing idea of 
productiveness, to an excess which would change men into a distor- 
tion of their physical powers, not unlike to monomania in mind. 
For an example r a noble-looking old man, employed in one of the 
cutlery factories of Shef&eld, has been for forty years employed 
exclusively in counting twelve, during twelve hours of every day. 
Doubtless, the knives and forks were the more accurately and 
expeditiously assorted in dozens, by this sort of automatic life of the 
man; but what was the reflex effect upon the man himself? Trade 
was promoted, but do heaven and earth depend upon trade ? The 
man that spends his life in pointing brass pins, will never learn, 
because he need not, and had better not learn, even how the head is 
made or put on. Such division of labor drives him back into the 
single element of the work which is arbitrarily apportional to each 
among a dozen or twenty bands, and lo, a pin is produced ; and all 
men wonder at the miracle. Every second of time is pin-pricked 
into infinitesimals, and the multiplication table breaks down under 
the prodigious results ! 

This process may be pushed to the disintegration of tlie proper 
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human nature, so as to throw in turn every faculty out of gear, j 
so, out of use, until a mai 



[ a pin-pomter la pro- 
duced ! This is the trader's policy of production ; but he does not stop 
here in the work of mineiag the mutualities of men, dissolving them 
into their ultimate atoms, and classifying and organizing them by 
the affinity of their fractions or fragments. He carries the segrega- 
tions forward from the division of labor among individuals into a 
territorial division corresponding to it. He finds a hill-side that is 
better for pasturage then for corn-growing, and he provides for ita 
esclusive appropriation and employment according to this one of its 
adaptations; the people of that hill-side must make beef and mutton, 
and nothing else, because these are ita best spontaneous products; 
and the men of that division must limit themselves in their pursuits 
and their studies to that one art, else they might diminish the 
traffic arising from the scientific division of labor, according to 
territory. Other men, elsewhere, can make blankets cheaper, be- 
cause they have no territory at all to work, and everybody else must 
abstain from their alloted specialty of labor. Men are nowhere to 
be the masters, but everywhere the slaves, of circumstances, and in 
these unvaried and unvariable conditions are found the natural 
laws of commerce ! 

If these theorists would but limit the necessary territorial ex- 
changes of men to the unavoidable; if they would but say that the 
north temperate zone must get ita spices and ivory from the 
tropics, and the hot climates must draw their ice from the colder, 
and always use the word must, and say they should, only because they 
must, they would have a clean strong grip of a natural law; but 
when they bring upon us a trade law which looks ever to cheapness 
of commodities, and pays no regard whatever to the conditions of 
human welfare, we must insist upon some other meaning and purpose 
of legitimate commerce. 

Abundant provision for trade as a civilizer, wealth-producer, 
educator, and organizer of the world, exists in the naturally necessary 
interchanges of products, without aibitrinly dividing all the like 
regions of the earth into totally unlike pursuits, and leaving it to 
trinsportation to unite them only in the market places, while it 
severs them into distinct and difierent fiotors or multipliers every- 
where cl=e But the very definition of Politiial Economy by the 
authorities who write in the dominant interest of trade, amounts 
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to nothing more in sabstaueo than that given by Archbishop 
Whately, eatallactics, or a science of exchanges, which is very 
far from the idea that it is concerned with man id his efforts 
for the maintenance and improvement of hia condition, or as techni- 
cally defined, " a system of the laws which govern man in his efforts 
to attain the highest individuality, and the greatest association with 
hia fellow men" (Carey, Social Science, vol. i., p. 63). It is 
claimed for foreign trade that it is a peacemaker among the nations. 
This is not its hiatory in the past. Maritime trade, until within the 
period of two centuries last past, was simply what we now call 
piracy. Its occupation was pillage of chattels, enslavement of men, 
and extension of dominion in the interest, and for the extension 
of trade. The nobility and gentry of civilized Europe held any 
form of industry degrading which was not carried on by murder and 
robbery, gir Walter Raliegh went abroad upon the high seas with 
Elizabeth's commission as a privateer, and John Newton served as 
chaplain in a fleet of slave-traders. The morals of maritime trade 
were the last to be reformed in the means it employed and the 
policy it pursued in international relations. When the age of 
violence had passed, trade long stuck to its purpose, aim, and end. 
Pillage took the name of international commerce, and made its 
predatory invasions of the feebler nations without force of arms, by 
the force of traffic. The superior arms of the strongest are now 
only occasionally employed to make way for the superior skill of 
hands; and invasion of foreign labor niaiketa is effected by pacific 
means in lieu of the older and ruder warlike invasions, breaking 
down the defenses of industry by other acts not less effectual than 
those which nse powder and bayonets in the negotiation. 

Changing the method with the changes of the times, and so 
avoiding conflicts with the spirit of the age and the common law of 
nations, the leading commercial nation of the world is getting rid 
of her colonial dependencies, and rapidly changing her foreign 
political subjects into profitable customers. After the suppression 
of Napoleon, for the first time in her history, she maintained a peace 
of thirty years. An episode in the Crimea, and kn occasional 
insurrection in India, have merely thrown a few ripples into the 
pacific current of her foreign affairs; for it is settled that she no 
longer aims at the rank of a first-rate power, having seen that thff 
poKcy of peace is the true line of conduct for the maintenance and 
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promotion of her commercial prosperity. The London Times struck 
the key-note when it declared that England lires in a glass house 
and explained the figure of speech by admonishing her that she can- 
not pull a trigger without risking the loss of a customer. Peace 
with her, means plenty; and trade, she calls commerce, for the hap- 
pier allusions which the terms can be made to convey, and there- 
upon claims credit for all the possible heneficence that may associate 
itself with a world-wide trade intended primarily to make her the 
"workshop of the world." 

A oya es of d c very n the foirteenth anl fifteenth centur es as 
well as the c sadea of the twelfth and th rteen h cla med as the r 
purpose and are st U cred ted w h all the inc dental advantages to- 
the pagan world wh ch Prov dence has edu el fr m tl e ev 1 of 
the r n ut ves and of the n ean employed w th very d ffer nt •» n s 

Fore t,n commerce s thoughtlessly taken to m an assoo at on 
and suci as«oc at on lo a ply rec proc ty mutual ty aggregate 
helpfulness or^an zat on un ty brotherhool and all excellent 
th ngs n the chant es of art an 1 1 te Hut as. oc at on does not of 
tfielf secure any uch commerce or nter 1 an e of helpfulne s An 
army a in asoo at on most efle tiely r„an zed but at what 
expense to the ad duals s the effect ot comb a t on sec ed 
Military au hor t es hold that the nearer me n arn s can be re 
daeed to ma h nes the better f r d pi ne nd t r battle Ind 
vidual ty s here utterly sa r fi ed for un ty con b nat on is not the 
free play of the natural relat ons and depcndenc s the mutual ty 
B noth ng but c hesion ind ace rd nglj the bte d of bond ge » 
rat ons blood hedd n^ s bra e y and the degradat on of n anhood 
must be baj t zed lory Let u n t be deco ved 1 y words Slavery 
may lurk hun an rela ns wh eh do not obtrude the auct un 
bl ck nd con 1 nat ons n ay be cr sh d mas es thoUj,h made ot 
i V n^ n en \<'grej,at on s not assoc at on A sand stone s only 
a hardened n aso ot L,Mnulated depos ta not a v tal zed organ am 
Iio un on r omn un on r interchange of men meets or fulfalls the 
purpose of huma ex tenoe or prov des for ts well be ng that d es 
not give free [ lay to all the 1 cult es of each nd v dual and pro 
mote the r gr wth In the 1 ght t th s truth commer e his its 
Jrue nlent and mean ng 

Now let UB look at our uhject w th ejes w ie pen to all ts 
essential aspects. 
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Its central and supreme meaning is m its directness and immedi 
ateneas, whieL must ml all our thoughts and all our endeavora 
concerning it. Correspondence bj letters la an abiidgment of 
time, but the gain is offaet by the difference in fmoi f f personal in 
tercourse. Quiikcned ty the electric ttlegraph it becomes instant- 
a,neous, but still n t personal or in the ttue en e immediate The 
tone and the touch and the sympathetic adapt ition ot the partic, 
are lost, and a message may ht an ftense or a lailuie wtah a 1 ok 
or a gesture would FLJieie r remove Diotanci. in place is in the 
way, though that of time be lunihihttd The communieiti n is 
still indirect. Mineral magnetism is not the e<^uivalent of that 
which is mental or personal Sleam and eleitricity are only good 
againat time, they aie p werless upon space If time were annihi 
lated space would still be aa ^leat an impediment in listlf as e\er 
For all the purposes of commerce it is / ( Ihat must be o^ ercome 
Neighborhood in pUce is its only avoidance , and, in whatsoever 
lelat ve 1 cal ty s imjortant whether n the c mmerce f d a^ feel 
ngs or the ex hanj,es of serv ces and the r jr duets earness s 
the grand de deratum In econom c affairs therefore w n uit g 
the first place to the 

COMMERCE (¥ HOME 

And first of its magnitude te value and its necess ty 

In such a country as onrs or any other as fav rably s t ittd 
and as well pro* ded w th mater als labor and art t would n t be 
too much to sav that f r 1 fe and ta ch ef nece s t es we have all 
that wo ne d and eo Id w tl ut much detr ment r d n nution of 
pr ^ress d spense w th fore "n trade alt gether 

Nat onal or pel t al boundar es do not corre p nd to geo^r ph c 1 
or 1 mat c d s on but con merce is u one aspect a nat onal con 
cern, and must be so considered. 

Taking tlie time before the w ir of the Rebellion for the sake of 
seeing the relative value of home and foreign trade, undisturbed, we 
find the appraised value of all lur k reign imports and exports of 
■ merchandise, specie exports excluded at the highest, fall short of 
$652,000,000. The consumption ol foreign imports in the highest 
year (1860) per head was $10,80. The value of the domestic ex- 
ports were very exactly §10 per head. What are these amounts to 
the value of the domestic exchanges of the year ? 
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hundred and thirty-eight millions. In this calculation nothing is 
embraced but merchandise carried eastward and westward at least 
three hundred miles, or only such goods as were carried from and 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. Nothing 
that was carried north and south, between the Atlantic States — 
nothing esehanged among themselves by the Western and North- 
western States. The usual inter-state trade of the Confederate States, 
south and southwest, and between, them and the north, east, and 
west of the loyal States, were, of oourae, omitted j those Southern 
States being at the time at war with the loyal Union States. This 
eleven hundred millions worth of through transit in a single diree- 
tion (East and West) is but as the drop of a bucket to the total 
domestic exchanges in a time of peace and active business. 

We may approach the total value of the commodities exchanged 
at home by the fact that the products of industry in the Union for 
the year 1860 were worth four thousand millions. 

The imports for consumption of that year were three hundred 
and thirty-five millions, or equal only to one-twelfth of the domes- 
tic products. Not all these domestic products, however, went into 
market. The producers may be taken to have consumed one- 
fifth, yet most of the goods thus consumed, though not sold for 
money, were in fact exchanged for services of families and em- 
ployees, especially in agriculture, which now emploj's nearly half 
the laborers of the nation. 

We are warranted in our calculation that the domestic commerce 
is, in money price, as ten to one of the foreign articles consumed in 
the country. We do not, however, measure the economic value by 
the market prices of the products of industry and traffic. Far 
from it. In the United States but little raw material is imported — 
but little that afi'ords the further profits of converting skill, or em- 
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ploys labor and capital in reproduction. Nine-tenths of the mer- 
chandise imported goes directly into consumption. The wines and 
liquors, the sugar, coffee, tea, jewelry, fancy dry goods, like the 
toys and trinkets, never take the character of manufacturing stock 
or materials. And such goods as iron, woolens, and cottons rather 
displace home labor than furnish it with any form of employment. 

The adepts in statistics, who occupy themselves especially with 
the production and consumption of nations, and with their accumu- 
lations of wealth, labor and belabor their subject in all possible 
ways, and failing of such agreement in results among themselves as 
might commend their conclusions to the inexpert among their 
readers and students, usually leave no confident or definite convic- 
tions upon the common understanding. The difficulty lies in the 
want of reliable data for their calculations. In the matter of 
foreign trade ciistom-house reports approach the truth, when quanti- 
ties are given, nearly enough for the statistician's use ; but where 
only values are given, besides the fluctuations in prices, which 
make wide departures from stable measurements or standards, 
frauds also greatly increase the errors of fact. So that even among 
the items of official authorization there is a damaging insecurity — 
a tickly-bender support for the footsteps of inquiry. 

But in the investigation of home production and trade they are 
all afloat. The European authorities who have, or ought to have, 
the best means of information, are accustomed to make up their 
estimates from their tax registers, such as excise duties, incomes, 
probates of decedents' estates, insurances, export values, invest- 
ments in stocks, and the like evidences or indications of business 
afi"airs. The distances and difficulties which lie between such data 
as these, and the results aimed at, it will be perceived are very 
great, and the worth of the results, like the processes by which 
they are obtained, is a matter of estimation. That they lack 
assurance is evident from the fact that the highest authorities are 
very far apart. One set, following Mr. Gladstone in English 
wealth statistics, takes the income tax as the best basis; another, 
after McCuUoeh, relies upon the value of the exports to foreign 
countries ; and a confused crowd of writers, such as Colquhoun, 
Porter, and Levi, attach themselves to such other indicise as they 
can find among the various signs of business activities. A moment's 
a will show how inadequate and unsafe all these means of 
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calculatioQ must be. The income tax, for instance, is always, and 
in all countries, infamous for its falsehoods and frauds; besides, if 
it were faithful and true, according to the intent of the law, it 
never goes bejond the minimum subject to assessments; as in 
England, nothing below XlOO per annum, and in the United States 
below $1,000, is embraced, which in both cases leaves out the mass 
of the earnings of the people, or at, least the earnings of the mass 
of the people Then again &uch a basis as the value f f the exports to 
foreign countne on account of the yabt variational of actual pritei 
the indifference f tu&tons cfficers to the declared value of _ooda 
n t charged with j.ny expoit duty the cuijtomarj under valua 
tions of such a-> are subject t ? vol rei duties in the ports to 
which they are consigned and the multitude of other caprices and 
tricks incident to trade only affords at be t comparative eati 
mates of such / eign trade and his nothing, further to do with 
domestic production and n thing at all with the home eonsump 
tion Like thermometer they might g ve if they would the rcla 
tive degrees of moiement but they can show nothin as tj the 
alsolute quantities or forces on which they rest They have their 
arb tiary zero treezmg temperate and boiling or bublle p inta 
mirked up n the mercuiical indicator and so some gue'a may be 
had at the changes but no knowledge is afforded of the absolute 
condition of the thing thdt is changed 

lo the United States we have another loethod which has the 
absolute for its object Once in ten years we have an ffic al valua 
tiun )r appraisement uf (he acoumulatnns of property and of the 
products ot the next preced ng year but these assessments are 
made in the farst instance by a thousand different officials, who fix 
prices and quantities upon such an immense variety of grounds that 
the census bureau must revise the returns by the lights which ita 
chief officers can command. The estimates, averages, and guesses 
of all these agents afford us results which we are not innocent 
enough to believe in 

For a statement, in detail, of the sources of error in the decennial 
census reports, and an estimate of their amount, the reader is re- 
ferred to our fifth chapter, {ante, p. 50). 

Notwithstanding al! these errors, which are all errors of defect, 
and of large proportion to the true values, we get a fragment of 
fact, a point or fraction of basis, from which we can restore the 
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parts tliat are wanting sufficiently well for some purposes; and 
among the rest, for the iinjuiry now in liiind, a safe estimate 
may be made by taking care to keep wiflilii clearly reusonuble 

Under these cautionary guides, we take four thousand millions of 
dollars to be the value, in first hands, of our present annual pro- 
duction of commodities. About the half of these are agrieultura! 
and mining products. The half of these last are raw material for 
our manufactures. The whole may be analyzed thus : one thousand 
millions worth of agricultural products go without much further 
change of form into consumption. Upon the other thousand niil- 
liona worth of agricultural and mining materials, labor and capital 
are employed which double their ultiuiate value. (The average value 
of the raw material of manufactures is given by the census of 1860 
at 53.26 per cent of the value of the products.) This gives us a 
rough start of three thousand luillions^to which we may fairly add 
a third for the values of products excluded by the minimum rule of 
the census takers, and labor otherwise employed in produetion and 
not embraced in any census schedules. 

This surely is safely within the limits of our actual production of 
eommodities in the year 18G0, which is twelve times the value of 
our foreign imports for eonsumptioa (4000 -h- 335 — 12), and by a 
sufficient deduction for products which were consumed by the pro- 
ducers, and which did not go into exchange in any way, the account 
stands of domestic trade as ten to one in market price. 

But be it remembered, by no means the same in economic value, 
this market price in first hands, taken for comparison of the 
respective values of foreign and domestic products in our exchanges, 
leaves out of consideration, or as pro portion ably equal, the transpor- 
tation of both,* and the occupation of merchants and profits of 

"The esportaof the Umtail States to miinnriwtiirinsoountrios in tlie fiscal jcnr 
1863-9, gold and silver BMepted, were of the Talne of S250,fl 00,000. At $12S per 
ton, this wouid ffive two milliona of Ions, but nut ttio half of thia quontily evtr 
touolied a railroad or eanal on tha way to the aoa ports. The return merehaoilise 
did not reaoh the amount of seven hundred thooSKud tons, and of thia amount not 
more than four or five hundred thousand tons came from the looms, workshops, 
and iron mills of Europe— thus one and a half millions of tons weight of transpor- 
tation upon our canals and railroads is enough to allow for the year's foreign 
trade. But their total traffic amounted to siilj five million ions, and of this the 
foreign was oertaioly not more tlian two pec cent. 
12 
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trade all of which aru manifestly unjust to the tride in domestie com 
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to tweoty-three and one-half of the value of our domestic products 
exchanged (3,350 m. -i- 142S = 23^). Thia latter amount is all 
that we can logically set to the credit of our foreign import trade, 
considered in its economic value to us. These goods caiae to us 
from countries differing in climate, soil, and industrial producfs 
fcom our own. They came not manufactured further than their 
preservation and transportation required. They supplemented our 
resources and ministered to our industries 

But the British and French dominions in Europe, with G<t- 
many, Holland. Belgium, Hamburg, and Bremen, sent us goods im 
which the last touches of converting skill had already been ap- 

T tree hundred thouBttndimmigninta were worth moro to the trunaportfition lines. 
So much more valuable to the inlomal iniprovemont intercuts of tho country are 
live mtsn, than foioigu oomtuoditics. 
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plied. They were ready, not fur repruduetwD, but fiuished for 
consumption, and entered into our account, not aa stock, but as 
expenses, to the amount of $193,0u0,000. They consisted of such 
artieJea aa these: acids, bleaching powders, clocks and watches, 
clothing, coal, dolls and toys, dressed furs, hats and bonnets, iron, 
8t«el, lacea and embroideries, lead, gloves, tanned and dressed 
skins, sole and upper ledther, linseed, essential oils, paints, paper, 
printed books, salt, silk piece-goods and hosiery, soda, brandy, 
spirits, wines, chinaware, and manufactures of cotton, wool, worsted, 
flas, glass, gold, silver, hemp, iron and steel, lead, luather, paper, 
wood, and zinc In this list there are no articles which were not 
of the value of a quarter of a million uf dollars. The omitted 

articles of less annual value are like those that are given all alike 

of that character which were luxuries or fancy goods, or such as, 
while actually of prime necessity, were yet of a kind which home 
labor and native materials would have afforded us, and which as 
imports, could have been dispensed with ; and they were liable to 
the further and chief objection that, in the forms imported, they 
displaced an equivalent value of our labor and capital, and actually 
to such extent enforced an idleness of industry ami enterprise 
injurious iar beyond the cost or the cash disbursed in their 

People talk of balances in international trade, which they find 
in the footings of import and export values; and they express the 
difference in dollars, or francs, or pounds sterling. This is a sheer 
misunderstanding of the subject. There is and can be no such 
balances in money values between the exports and imports of a 
nation's trade, further than the temporary differences in the trading 
merchants' accounts, which is nothing to the purpose for which it 
is usually cited But there is a balance of trade not seen in im- 
porting merchants accounts current, no matU-r how they stand with 
their foreign correspondents— a balance of va'^t importance to the 
parties respectively— a balance which nothing in book credits or 
debits can settle— a balance that tells long after the book accounts 
are all evenly closed. It is a balance in the Jchitl of trade, the kind 
of exchanges, which is not in its nature measurable by money 
values. A trade which inflicts a difference in the productive 
power of a people— which takes from them their self- suppor tin"' 
labor, and aggravates the mischief of industrial dependency by all 
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the moral and social evil of feLblencaa ignor^uce and piriljai" in 
the ladustnal mteicsts of the comiiiuniry — thi is i balanoe to 1 c 
deeplj considered and vigilantly avoided 

There is a kind of khor that re (u res and employs hut little 
ficill, which employs nnd educjte^ none tut the lowest physical 
powers of the laborer and repays nothin, beyond the means of i 
mere animal subsLstcnee — a lab r of '•Uve , and sure to enshve 
whoever is doomed to it ihtre lo other styles and kinds of bb r 
whose products are the uecL3 it os and (.njoymenta of the proper 
human hfi, which m thtir several aradcs rising to the highest 
known in the most advanced societ es employ and eduoite the 
better and beat and noblest of the human faculties and r piy in 
their reward? a duly proportioneJ wealth to those who command 
and secure (hem 

There is evidently m the piogress of things — m the rd r of 
Pro\idenct, workin^ f>r the deliverance of men from the brndi^e 
of animalism and fr m ita hmifatims m resources and enpj 
ments — a onnstint endeavor to subitifute the insensate forces of 
nature fjr the dfulgery of humiii lem^ ml to remit them by 
the r itc ani thr u:;h the rtnOneratm^ p wer of edueati a, from 
one degree of skilled induntiy to mither and a higher until 
cniincip^tion shall be c mflete — till t il shall m longer fail of its 
beat ends or absorb anj more of the lift than isi consisteilt with 
and primotive of the highest ityle oi liie of which man i' cipable 
on etrth 

Honey \ lud aie not the guides or governors in tJi s p licy of 
industrj and the 1 ss or ^ain of trade measured by the footmfjs ot 
mercantile accounts decides mthing of any moment in the ques 
tion of wellare wh eh tt ts the reil loss or gam m all lab r and 
trade 

The world cannot afford more than an ox s wages f^r in ox s 
work or moie than a slave s ubsistenoe for bis toil which has no 
higher aim for 1 m than his mere sub'i «t<,n e hut the world can 
afford to pay for and fin Is ite highest interest in employing and le 
warding the nobler ini^redients in the work of production whi h 
the mind and morals of the laborer cffer in the nurket 

1^1! this difference lies bctwten skilled and unskilled indu=trv 
And in all the difference between the liighe5t and lowest styles of 
men, and between every degree in the long scale that divides them, 
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mentary, indispensable, unchangeable, and always free from intrusive 
competition. 

Here there is no dispute about its propriety, or its benefits. 

But there are artifloial products of labor and skill, which are not 
marked by this distinction of character, under natural law. And 
here lies the debatable ground, in which the theorists who set no 
limit to trade, under their system of cosmopolitanism, differ world- 
wide from those who hold the very different doctrine that Political 
Economy is a theory of productive power, and that its dogmas are 
not universal and unconditional, but subject to conditions and 
necessaryadaptations to the exigencies of nations; or, in other words, 
that, a true practical economy is national as opposed to universal. 
These latter of course hold, or, eonsistently, should hold that Political 
Economy is not properly a science, but a remedial and directory 
system of policy, or expediency, variable with the varieties of the 
cases and conditions to which it applies. 

That it is not a science, as chemistry, music, physics, or astronomy, 
are sciences, is obvious enough, when we call upon its professors for 
first principles that would command universal assent — when we 
consult them for details of doctrine ; when we try their dogmas by 
history, or by prophesy, or, when we ask them for a demonstrated 
doctrine of civil government in respect to their department of 
inquiry; for a system of currency; of taxation ; of education ; for a 
law distributing the products of industry between capital, skill, and 
labor ; for a philosophy of public benevolences or, foi any principles 
in any way or degree regulative of lodustria! relations or of rent, 
interest, profits, pauperism, internal improvements, distribution of 
productive functions, regulation of commodity exchanges, or for 
any practical workings of the world s necessary business 

Would anything surprise or disj^u^t the adepts of this so called 
science more than to ask them for a formula for the distribution r f 
the products of industry between the capitalist who supp hes the 
money, the skilled artisan who intents or directs the machinery 
and the drudge who supplies the muscular power of their joint 
enterprise ? His system of words and disputes leaves all such mat 
ters to settle themselves. The favorite avoidance of such a test is 
to parade the impracticableness of his principles, as a first principle 
of his science! He tells you that the law of competition (as if 
competition were not in itself the veriest lawlessness) will take 
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care of tliD rewards of capital, skill aad labor — that, in effect, 
strife, to the exhaustion of the atrivers, is the way to harmony and 
happiness, or that chaos, without the creative word of control, 
must ferment itself into orderly form. 

Thomas Jefferson said that a pure and simple democracy is the 
devil's own government. To this pure domouraoy in government, 
without constitutional law, without order, rank, or distribution and 
limitation of functions, pure and free competition, in industry and 
trade, exactly corresponds ; and, accordingly, the last hest authority 
among the French economists of the trader's school, declares that, 
" if we consider the great object of all labor, the universal good, 
io a word, consumptioH, we cannot fail to find that Competition is 
to the moral world what the law of equilibrium is to the material 
one." — Frederick Baatiat, Sophisms of Protection, chap. iv. 

Setting aside, then, those natural and necessary esohanges which 
the laws of soil and sunshine compel, let us examine the principles 
and policy which should rule in the trade which has artificial 
objects for its subjects. These, under certain modifications, may be 
produced anywhere and everywhere; and the practical question 
arises as to them, under what circumstances should their production 
bo limited to any one region in preference to another, and where, 
ivh(,n I id why should the pLCul ar advantage of their manufacture 
be ncgl cted I j one, people and enjoyed by another ? 

The best f,enerdl inswer to these questions is, that such division 
h uld obtain lust where it must, and only when it must, and so 
! n„ as it must of neoeaaitj be so; which brings us to the still 
i jader declaration that foreij,n trade is rightfully a matter of 
compul«i n and never of absolutely free choice. 

This IS the law of interchange under climatic necessities. Why 
not ilso the law under circumstances which equally allow and 
tnforce it"* Kiohtly speiking there is no soch thing as free 
lorLij,n ti idc exw-pt as lawlessness gets the name of freedom, or as 
men ire irci to violate Ikw 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VKADE BETWEEN NATIONS IN DIVERSE GEOGRAPHIC AKD 
ECONOMIC CONDITIOHS. 

Sjslsma moroly remodial mnst vury with all olirtngea of their subjeot?.— PolLLical 
Economy limited to natioiial ioteroste.— A logit-bailt system suited oalj to 
conditions Id which no Ejstem at nil is neodod.— The lot-alone theory in place 
there. — Where there is anything at riali, or any choice of poliuy, aelf-defoneB 
and self-direction are demanded. — "Ereo Trade" ulloned while it favors growth, 
hut forbidden when it reatriets home industry. — l!isohu,nge yalues may rnte 
coDSUUipCioD, but may not ruin productive industry. — Prosperity, not prices, 
rightfully governs policy. — -Conditioiis whioh require foreign trade.— A warring 
trade requires a philosophy of oonquesL — The Brilish syatem in history. — Our 
esporls in ISfJO — kinds— ono-oighth of manufaelarea, savan-oighths raw com- 
moditlea. — Tvo olasses of Amcriciin agricalturists broadly distinguished. — Our 
farmers Bsport but two per cent of their products— our planters, seventy-fire 
per cent of theirs. — Cctton looks to foreign trade^ and not to the interest of the 
libborers or of any other national industry. — Cotton has no patriotism— 
always a rebel. — Husbandry loyal to all other iDdusdiee. — An additional half 
million of people at home would consume all our foreign exports.— These 

exports always of the ooatsast and least profitable kinds of our products 

Superiority of the home markot.— Consuming cost of transportation.— The cry 
fur immigrants moans the want of a near and constant market. — Kivalry in 
our foreign market for breadstuSa. — British islands our only European market 
fur broadatuffs and provisions.- Great and rapid changes in the European 
demand. — Our siiara in England's sup[>lies. — Uuinous fiuctuations in prices. — 
Home eonsnmpUon of wheat. — England takos one peck per bead ; ne consume 
live bushels. — Aggregate of exports to all Europe.— Exports of tobncco. — Only 
thirty-sli percent of our farmers' ex[iorts go to Europe; sixty-four per oent 
to non-mannfacturing countries.— Importance of the nhlther- and tbe mhai we 
export — The natural drift plainly indicated. — ITncerlaiaty, insignifioanoe, and 
unprofitableness of the market commended to us by the trader theory. — The 
lai^er quantities are always at the lower prices. — lleflex effect of foreign upon 
home prices. — Seneral Jackson on diversification of American industries and 
on foreign markets for our products — General Grant's concurrence after a 
lapse of forty years. — Extended domcftic nianufuclurcs would dispense with 
the VFort)iless forei^ demand. 

Taking the ground that, a system of economy for the direiition 
of a nation's husiness cannot be uaiform or universal in its provi- 
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— Ihit It IS oiilj remed ail and diiectciy in its nature, like 
civil _, \(,rniiient or aDjtliiii^ else that has disorder 
to deal with and ch lugef ulncss in the chiracter of its suhjects and 
objects — thdt It mu-,t he ^uided by expedieiiLy — that its most gen- 
eral principles nm-st be ac(,oininoddtcd to exigences d,nd that, there- 
tjre it must netea'arily aocept the pre entlj puetieable as it stag- 
gers on throu<,'h espedieneies toward the far-otf absolute; and, that, 
itsverybestaodwisest rules wear out in the work which they direct; 
we, of course, expect that in every difference of conditions among 
different peoples, and, at every step of progress in the onward march 
of the same people, a different measure and movement must be taken ; 
changing with all changes of economic and social conditions, and 
constant only in the effort of adaptation. 

Snrely, it is not too mnoh to say that, a system of national econ- 
omy is properly concerned with its own concerns; and that it must 
take care of itself, if for no other reason, because no other nation 
will or can. Accordingly, there can be no universal system for the 
gOYornment of the economic concerns of all the vast varieties of 
nations. 

There are now existing in the world tribes of men in the savage 
state; others in the pastoral; others purely agricultnral ; others 
mixed agricultural and manufacturing; and others who are agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial; and all these are yet further 
varied by their respective degrees of advancement in each of these 
classes. Moreover, some of them occupy the frigid, some the tor- 
rid, and home the temperate zones ; with their capabilities and their 
destinies, either inflexibly fixed, or greatly influenced, by climatic 
laws. Nor are national differences of character to be overlooked. 
They are not all equally capable of everything, nor of the same 
things. The races of men cannot be treated as homogeneous and 
equal in all things with which economic systems are concerned. 
Nay, the very same people, if favorably situated, in a temperate 
elima(«, with a sufficient extent of country, and variety of industrial 
agencies and resoui'ces, must, in the progress of growth, pass through 
all the stages, from the simplest agriculture up to the most perfect 
and coraplet* diversification of productive industrv and Internationa. 

iVow, no code of doctrinal or practical economy can be true for 
all differences of condition in which communitiesof men are actually 
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found ; aad no system will apply to the same people in circumstances 
materially chaaged. 

Within the Arctic circle and between the Tropics, there is such 
eonstaDcy of conditions imposed by climate and soil; such fixed and 
narrow limits of industrial enterprise, and, withal, their inhabitants 
are so far removed from the class of progressive nations — they have so 
little possibility of growth and its incident changes in themselves 
under the present rule of the world's affairs — that (hey can have a 
logical law of industrial life — a permanent political economy, simply, 
because they need no theoretical system at all. A people that cannot 
diversify their industry, or increase its effectiveness, depend upon, 
and are confined to, a natural monopoly of their special produeth; 
and that condition of things takes the government of their affairs 
out of their hands. They are helple&s; and the system of political 
economy which prescribes nothing but competition, and denies and 
refuses all helpfulness, is exactly the doctrine for them. Their fate 
and fortunes are at the diaposal of the governing nations amund ■ 
them; their dependence upon foreign trade and foreign influence is 
absolute, for all that is possible above the savage for them. This, 
by the way, is the sum and substance of the let-alone philosophy. 
But nations occupying the lempurate regions, well provided for pro- 
gress, and with a future before them, have their fate and fortunes 
to make or mar by their own management. They aro in necessary 
rivalry with the whole bistflric belt of the earth's surface. They 
are exposed to military coni^uest, to political domination, and to in- 
dustrial vassalage to their competitors, of equal powers and similar 
ambitions and aspirations aa thoir own ; and it is their right, as it is 
their duty, sanctioned by every principle of natural morality and 
international law, to regulate their domestic concerns, and manage 
them In their own way, for their own benefit. 

An agricultural people, at a very early stage, will profit greatly by 
unrestricted trade with a manufacturing people. But this rule holds 
not a moment longer, nor a step farther, than such trade ministers 
best to their own growth in all things that make the well-being of 
a people; which may be stated, to our purpose, thus: Commerce 
with superiors is a benefit, even a necessity, up to that point where 
it begins to repress advancement of the inferiors, and then it must 
be restricted oi ended. 

Legitimate trade is reciprocity, not dependence and dominatloa. 
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In nature aod reaann it is only supplementary to domestic produc- 
tion. Its broad higtwaj is north and south, across climates, not 
along them east and west, i'or the rest — the aceideatal, the tempo- 
rary, and circumstantially unavoidahle — it is the mutual supply of 
the things in which the respective parties are nfcessirili/ deficient, 
or of which they are at the time incapable. So long only as they 
are incapable, any people may properly and profitably exchange 
their coarser labor in the form of raw materials and provisions with 
foreign manufacturers, or, until their own labor and capital can pro- 
duce them; that is, exchange values may rule a nation's policy of 
trade while such trade promotes productive power and general pros- 
perity. When trade begins to eripplo production in kinds, qualities, 
or value it must be subordinated All of which means that mau, 

tp thpp bjtad ruling consideration in commerce 

Ji n mp 11 d t 1 p f the retical dogmas which confront us 
w th an auth ty that h Id t be respectable and is known to be 
nflu n 1 we t n f m n nforced digression to examino that 

p t ff n t ad wh h I js ita claim to the advantages whieh 
tfidtd et nl tyby giving it an extension of its mar 
^ t. Ih n b {u t n ot Its claims m this respect in a 

unt y 1 k lin 1 nd — u t y which depends in an important 

d f Lfdnpnthrs having more abundant and cheaper 

uh al p du ta &u 1 t de is a necessity of their mdmtnal 

y m \.a 1 nd tb t n y b overcd with a thimble on any good 

dmp fth w Iddtem aed to mike itself mistress of the 

up m n th n t m rrjing trade and at the same time 

th w k h p f th w !d n ust have a philosophy to fit its am 
bitton ; and needs to have its system accepted by its tributaries. It 
needs a foreign sysfom of cheap labor to sustain its own of higher 
rewards; and it needs to have a supporting and conforming policy 
to keep up the required drainage of the pauperism which results 
from its struggle to underwork its customer nations. To these ends 
its civil government has, for two centuries, bent all its energies; and 
now, for about a hundred years, it has been iodoctrinating the out- 
side world of barbarians with a philosophy exactly corresponding to 
its own governing policy. Favorably situated for merchandising, it 
pushes trade one while by force of arms, at another by colonization, 
and always, by the rivalries of production, pressed to their utmost 
possibilities, regardless of consequences at home and abroad; and 
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along with these forma of force, carries on an effective system of 
proseljtism which intends siihmission of opinion to their policy of 
industrial domination — an instance of political economy being in 
fact national, in purpose and service, and not a, whit the less so for 
its disguise of universality. But how does this liritish system suit 
its industrial trihutaries ? How has it suited, in time past, its col- 
onies in America — how has it suited Portugal, Turkey, Ireland, 
and the East Indies? 

We cannot and need not enter into this history. Let us see how 
it stands in relation to the United States in existing circumstances. 
We tate the fiscal year 1860 (ending June 30th), as in our previous 
data, for the reasons, that it was the year of our greatest foreign 
trade up to that date — exceeding the average of the previous five 
years by twenty per cent; the prices were fair; the valuations were 
at the standard of gold; and, for the additional reason that, it was 
the year to which ihe census returns closely apply, embracing, as 
they did, the latter half of 1B69 and the firat half of 18(50. 

In that year our domestic exports, exclusive of the precious met- 
als, amounted to three hundred and sixteen millions of dollars, at 
custom house valuation. 

These exports consisted of agricultural products, animal and veg- 
etable, no further altered from their primitive forms than is neces- 
sary for their preservation and transportation beyond seas, to the 
amount of fifty millions; (of those $45,250,000 in breadstuffs and 
provisions); the products of the sea and the forests in hke coudi 
tion, to the value of eighteen millions; of raw cotton, one hundred 
and ninety-two millions ; raw tobacco, sixteen milhouH — an aggre- 
gate of two hundred and seventy-six millions, and of manufactures 
of all kinds, a fraction less than forty millions; which figures give 
us twelve and one-half per cent, or one-eighth, of the value of our 
total domestic exports in manufactures, and seven-eighths in such 
goods as were parted with, as nearly as possible, in their primitive 
forma. Of these manufactures, it is to be noted, moreover, that 
there were less than six millions in all forma of iron and steel ; just 
two millions of copper, brass and lead, and of cotton fabrics, less 
than eleven millions; of leather ind of hemp manufactures, less 
than two millions; of talluw candle-- a wp, and spirits from grain, 
and of lard and linseed oil, a million and a, half; of woolena nothing 
worth a place among the enumerated articles, and of bread and bis- 
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ouit, half a million ; and, iiothing else that coQcerns the farming 
interests of tUe country escupt three and a third millioDS worth of 
segars and snuff — eighteen millions, all told, of manufactures from 
materials furnished by our farmers and planters ; or, the foreign 
trade in these articles made an additional market at home for one- 
half tbia value in raw materials. 

Our planters and fartriors found markets abroad that year for raw 
cotton, rice, and raw tobacco, and for breadstuffs and provisions to 
the value of two hundred and fifty-eight millions. 

The products of farming and planting that year amounted in 
value to full twenty-five hundred millions. Thej had a foreign mar- 
ket for ten and five-eighths per cent of their products in money 

But there are distinct interests involved in the form of the state- 
ment : the agriculturists, other than those who cultivated cotton, as 
miners dig for gold, for the products which eshaust the sources of 
supply, and who had no policy bcyoud the current profit of their 
pursuit, must be distinguished from those whose business links them 
into the closest connection with the industries around them — who 
must secure a steady and sufficient market against competition every- 
where confronting them, and must, at the same time, husband and 
improve the source of their supplies as gold-differs cannot do, and 
cotton-planters will not. Our farmers proper had a product worth 
twenty-three hundred millions of dollars, of which the foreign mar- 
ket took from them but fifty-nine millions worth, or two and one-half 
per cent, or one in forty dollars worth. 

The cotton growers' crop amounted to 5,198,077 bales, of which 
foreign nations purchased 3,812,i{45, or nearly seventy-five per 
cent. They found a" home market for 861,000,000, and a foreign 
market for $192,000,000 worth. Here wo have a vast difference 
in the respective interests of the planter and farmer in our foreign 
trade — showing, again, the necessity of attending to the specialties 
of the many and dissimilar subjects of commercial exchanges. 
These differences are so great and so important that we can but 
suggest and submit them for reflection. Cotton, for instance, held 
foreign relations threefold stronger than its interests at home. Its 
rule favored neither the laborers employed by it, nor the prosperity 
of any other national industry. It produced upon the planter none 
of the distinguishing infiuences which are expressed in the good 
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old nam^ of husbandmaD, aa applied to the tiller of the soil who 
depends upon it for esliaustless support. It made the cultivator 
nomadic by its exhaustiveness. It compelled him l« be an annexa- 
tionist of new territory. Cotton had no patriotism. It was cosmo- 
politan in all its instincts and interests, for it was a monopolist. It 
looked to its markets, and knew nothing but money values. It had 
no impulses that could make its system one that can be governed 
by the leading idea of productive power. It was exhaustive of its 
soil, of its labor, and, eventually, of itself. It bad, as a special and 
exclusive industry, all the qualities and characters that made it 
look to foreign trade for its sales, and for all its purchasers. It was 
the very ideal of a system of exports and imports, and, therefore, 
so far was it from embracing the harmonies of all industrial inter- 
ests that it warred upon them all. It was, from the day it achieved 
its supremacy in commerce and crowned itself king, in a constant 
commercial rebellion against the republicanism of diversified labor. 
Such, indeed, is the character of every isolated pursuit; such is 
the history of all mining countries that ever obtained the mastery 
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dollars per acre, and which eaanot be produced in surplus ahund- 
anoe on land worth more. They are bulky, and are of kinds that, 
after heariog all the cost of transportation, are sure to meet the 
rival products of every semi-barbarous country m the great 
markets of the world which they seek. The other products of 
land which will not hear distant carriage, in a home market bring 
prices which makes all the difference in the value of lands near a 
great city as contrasted with that of the prairies of the remote 
West. 

One more carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, or other artisan, in 
every township in the United States, would give a larger, surer, 
better market to its farmers than all the foreign world ever did or 
ever can afford them. Distance at home of two or three hundred 
miles, eats up half the value of their produce though they have the 
entire market of the country to themselves. It costs the price of 
oae bushel of wheat, when it is at seventy-five cents per bushel, to 
send another from central Illinois to Liverpool; and sometimes, corn 
in the ear is used in the more distant localities for fuel, because it 
will pay nothing, beyond the cost of carriage, in the eastern cities 
of the Union. Shall a foreign market be sought for, in the face of 
ail its uncertainties and expensive n ess, to the neglect of a system 
which will provide a home consumption steady, and certainly remu- 
nerative ? 

The effort to promote immigration from Europe, now stirring the 
people of every region at the shortest distances from our sea-board 
cities, is testimony to the truth and force of the views here pre- 
sented. The cry is for labor, indeed, but the no less important want 
is, for home consumers. A working man is all the more welcome if 
he brings with him a family of four or five persons to feed and 
clothe. 

In the President's message of December 6, 1SC9, we find, involved 
in a few senteaccs of the plainest practical recommendation to 
Congress upon the subject of the nation's industrial interests, a 
complete exposition of, and directory for, the conduct of our foreic-n 
trade. He says " the extension of railroads in Europe and the East 
is bringing into competition with our agricultural products like pro- 
ducts of other countries." 

Let us look for a moment at the character and value of the 
European market for our breadstufls in a past period, long enough 
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to take in its usual fluetnations. Inasmiieh as we Iiave no sale for our 
breadstuffs in Kurope except iu the British Islands — all the other 
European countries needing foreign supplies, receiving them from 
near neighbors, Russia, Prussia, France, and the Turkish dominions 
— we have the data for our purpose unusually compact and accurate 
in matters of this kind : we have tho British of&oial reports, and 
from them we give the facts. We quote tho British " Statistical 
Abstract" of the year ISlJfi, page forty-two, which gives the total 
imports into the United Kingdom for fifteen years— from 1S51 to 
1865, inclusive ; a period that covers tho ordinary range of good and 
bad British harvests, commercial troubles, and includes, besides, the 
two years' Crimean War ( March 1^54 to April 1S5G). The quan- 
tities are given in hundred weights, gross ; the flour being reduced 
to its equivalent in wheat, and thus included in the aggregates. 
We shall use the more familiar measure expressed in biishels, in 
rendering the statement. 

In the first place, we see the unsteadiness of demand in the wide 
range of the total imports from all countries; twenty-six miUions of 
bushels being the amount in the lowest year and ninety-three mil- 
lions in the highest. In only four of these fifteen years did the 
import rise above fiftj-sis millions; tho average of tho other eleven 
years, selected for their nearer agreement, being forty-one millions ; 
and even these fluctuated from twenty-six to forty-five and one-half 
milfions. 

Not only the great range of fluctuation in the demand, which in 
one of these years was three and a half times greater than in the lowest 
of seven years before, but the suddenness of the changes are specially 
noteworthy; in a single year varying from twenty-throe millions to 
forty-two millions ; in another year, from ninety-three to fifty-seven 
and, to add, if anything can add, to the uncertainties of such a 
market, by far the lowest average imports of any two consecutive 
years in this period, were those of the Crimean War. Thwe points 
exhibit the fearful unreliableness of a market for a product that 
must be sown and prepared for it, a year before it must meet its fate. 

But mir share of the risk runs even tenfold wilder than that of 
the general demand. In 1855 the United Kingdom took from ns 
800,000, in 1860, 17,221,546, and in 1865, 2,629,347 bushels of 
wheat and its equivalent in flour; and in respect to our distributive 
share of the supply; in 1851 we furnished seventeen per cent of the 
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total import; in 1860, twenty-nine per cent, and Jn 1805, five and 
three-quarters per cent. While, as if to expose still more surprisingly 
the capriciousness of this trade, in 1864, the worst year of our 
Itebellion, for such a calcuktion, we sent them thirty-five per cent 
of their total foreign receipts. 

The odIj other grain to he considered is our maize or Indian corn. 
The British import account stanls thus in 18S5 t tal imports 
seven millions cwts.— of this, fr m the TarLi h domimons, over 
three millions ; from the United htofes one and three quarter mil- 
lions. In 1864, from Turkish dominions three and twj third mil- 
lions ; from the United States, 2^4 263 In I8u9 14 417 owta. 
from United States, and from Luroptan countries 5 61S727. In 
1861 we sent them 7,385,718 cwts or 512 time? more than in 
1859, and in 1864 they took from ns twentj five times less than in 
1861, and twenty times more than m IS5'1 ' 

N'ow look at the variance of prices for ur breadstuffs m London : 
our wheat brought 83s. M per quarter of eight imperial (equal to 
something over eight and one-quarter of our bushelaj in 1855 ; 
in 1864 40 5 I per [uarter and in the intt,rmedute ye,irs various 
rates between fhcae pr ees at the former price tikmg 3,609 583 
bushel at the latter Is *<11 04 being about !j2 44 per American 
bushel at the h best and 1 1^ it tin, lowei rate put down in 
Liverpool or Lonio c «t of freight c mmissi ns m,urince and 
profits f all ntermed ite deilers in luled The average of this 
wide range of pr ces f r our wheat was @1.45 per American bushel 
in the En^l sh markets The average quantity per annum, eighteen 
and one e ghth m 11 ons f bushels, and the variance of quantity 
was, in the lowest year hU 307 bushels, and in the highest, 
9,100,^0 —the former n 18^9, the latter in 1862, which latter 
estraord nary ^uant ty brought but $1.47 per bushel, as against the 
average of Br t sh wheat a the same year, §1.63. 

Our own populat on consumes five bushels of wheat per head 
per annum 31 00 of persons, our number in 1860, givin"- a 
market for 155,000,000 bushels. 

The British ofBcial reports of imports from the United States for 
the four years 1865-8 show the eflscts of the railroad system in 
Europe in lessening our market there for wheat and flour in most 
remarkable figures. In the four years 1861-4 they imported from 
us 59,322,160 ewt. — forty-four and one-third per cent of their total 
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import; from all other conDtries, 74,555,294. But in the four 
yeara 1865-8 they took from us but 16,522,509 cwt.— only twelve 
and three-quarters per cent, and from other countries 113,297,- 
649 cwt., which was eighty-seven and one-quarter per cent of the 
total. Here, then, we have our average cut down from 13,500,000 
hnshels per annum in the eight years preceding 1865, to 7,727,837 
in the four years since ; or, the population of the British islands 
are now consuming one peck of our wheat per head per annum. 

The home consumption of five bushels per head, with a protec- 
tion of twenty cents per bushel against the wheat of Canada, and 
an immigration now able to consume our whole surplus, is surely 
a market better worth striving for, and securing by a policy of 
domestic industry, which s now 'uc e s'ng th' home n ■jrket at an 
unprecedented rate. 

We have made our ar thn et c 1 demonitrat on f the nse ur ty 
and insignificance of our only J opean s irket t r bread tuffs n 
wheat and flour alone. In r speot to prov s ons f ill otl r k nds 
which are among the tr nsportable products of ag cultur the 
same story may be told. 

To illustrate and prove this we need only refer to our own report 
of Commerce and Navigation for the fiscal year 1359-60 — the 
greatly largest year of our foreign trade previous to the commenee- 
ment of our civil war. In that year we exported to British Europe, 
of farm products proper, to the value of ouly $18,100,762, and 
imported from them articles identical with, or corresponding to 
these exports of the value of $3,902,535, leaving, when deducted, 
a market for no more than $14,198,227. The commodities here 
embraced were breadstuffs and provisions of all kinds, bides, tallow, 
leather, oils, lard, wool, ashes, oil-cake, was, seeds, hops, oats, 
spirits, and other raw materials. If we add lumber in all forms 
(S709,312j we have in round numbers agricultural esports for the 
year amounting to 315,000,000. 

Franco, which is herself a large exporter of agricultural pro- 
ducts, of course did still less. The aggregate value of all similar 
articles which she took from us that year amounted to barely 
$1 568,295, and to all Europe beside less than another million and 
a half— all told, about $18,000,000 worth of farm products proper. 

Cotton and tobaeco are not included in these amounts, and if 
the latter claims a place on account of the growing culture by our 
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fiirmers, as part of their varied crops, then §16,000,000 covers the 
total export in leaf, and $3,375,000, maaufactui-ed. 

To get another view of our foreiga markets, and of their value to 
our own agriculture, it is worth while to note that iu the fiscal year 
1859-60, our total exports of breadatuffij and provisions were $38,- 
858,086, and of these there went to all manufacturing countries iu 
Europe— (Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
the Free cities) just §13,952,988, or thirty-sis per cent of the total; 
the balance being taken by n on -manufacturing countries iu the East- 
ern hemisphere, and in America. Seventj-seven per cent of our leaf 
tobacco also went to agricultural countries, making together $31,750,- 
000 to those with whom we have no riral industries, while $31,500,000 
went to the peoples whom wo designate as manufacturing, because 
our imports from ttiem are such as displace our own products of the 
Uke kinds. 

la it not well, as a farmer's question, to analyze our foreign trade 
in exports, that we may the better understand how far and where 
our interests He in the direction of raisiug raw materials for foreign 
trade ? Leaving out tobacco and cotton we had in our best year of 
foreign trade a market for agricultural raw materials of all kinds of 
less than twenty millions, among all the nations to which the trade 
theorists resign us for our supply of the things which employ skilled 
labor; and if we add tobacco, the sum is but $31,500,000. The 
noQ-manufacturing countries took from ua thirty-two millions worth 
of our manufactures, while the rest of the world took a little less 
than eight millions worth. Leaving cotton out of the account, the 
non-manufacturing nations took from us $63,750,000 of our total 
exports of commodities, other than gold and silver, and the manu- 
fiictuiing peoples took $53,750,000. Which way lies our trade as 
indicated by our exchanges of farming products with the rest of 
the world ? 

Again : our imports for that year from non-manufactui'ing coun- 
tries amounted to forty-two and four-tenths per .cent, or seven-six- 
teenths of the whole. Legitimate trade thus far asserted itself in 
spite of the unfavorable policy which invited our industrial rivals to 
disturb it. 

The farming interest,— so persistently appealed to for the support 
of a system that assigns to us the function of supplying food and 
raw material for the higher styles of production in other countries,— 
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we need only point to the fact that the policy never gave them oaa- 
tomers abroad for more than twenty millions worth of their special 
products — never gave thorn a promise reliable for even that much, 
or half that much, in time to provide for ifc — and always, the quan- 
tity so far influenced the price, that the actual profit is exceedingly 
questionable. The trade in this respect has this complexion : in the 
four years, 1854-7, when our wheat averaged two dollars per bushel, 
in London they took 38,764,581 bushels, but when they took in the 
four years, 1861-4, 110,734,715 bushels, the price averaged one 
dollar and forty cents. See the difference : at the higher price, 
9,500,000, and at the lower, 27,500,000 bushels, per annum. 

We cannot settle the profits of this trade, as they fall into the 
hands of the merchant exporters, factors and other middlemen ; but 
we are clear that wherever the farmer gets the foreign niartet for 
the larger quantity, it is at the cost of the lower price ; and, when- 
ever the higher prices rule in England, he is reduced in his sales to 
about one-third of the quantity, as in the instances last cited. 

But some one will say — it is the surplus of production only that 
is so transported, and at any pi-ioe, it is so much gain or escape of 
loss. Not so. If S1.40 in London means seventy cents to the 
farmer in the West, the reaction of the London price cuts down that 
of all that is retained or sold in the home market, and the foreign 
sales take off never so much as thirty millions from the annual crop 
which ordinarily rises to at least one hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions. So, if they get at this rate for the whole crop 8122,500,000, and 
the reflected effect of the foreign sales cuts down the price of all but 
fifteen cents per bushel, the total exportation is a dead loss; it might 
as well be cast into the sea, or far better, fed to horses and hogs at 
home; for one hundred and seventy-five million bushels at seventy 
cents, is worth no more than one hundred and forty-five millions 
at eighty-five cents. 

From all which it appears now, as it did in 1824 when General 
Jackson wrote his Coleman letter, where he asks: "What is the 
real situation of the American agriculturist? Where has the 
American farmer a market for his surplus products ? Except for 
cotton he has neither a home nor a foreign market. Take, [he con- 
tinues.] from agriculture in the United States six hundred thousand 
men, women and children, and you will at onco give a home market 
for more breadstuffs than all Europe now furnishes us." 
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The condition of tKe country is so far changed now, that General 
Grant pointa to the home market as the only reliable one, and indi- 
cates the causes at work which will speedily destroy even the 
insignificant outlet which has heretofore been found in the only 
country ia Europe where we ever sold any breadstuffs and provisions 
at all. Jackson wrote his letter in 1S24, Forty-five years have, in a 
good measure, taken away one limb of Jackson's complaint, by 
setting in operation, to a great extent, the remedy he prescribed. 
The home market is tolerably well built up; and it remained only 
for President Grant to warn us that the foreign reliance is rapidly 
getting worse, and to urge the maintenance and extension of the 
system of domestic manufactures which will enable us to dispense 
with it, witliont any detriment by deprivation. 
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FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

Political Boonomy not a, aoienoa; opiniona of Daniel Wel>3t«r nnd Napoleon 
Boonptirle.— J. B. S^ty's worlt prohihiled by Napoleon. — The labor interests of 
the oontinent of Europe defended against Great Britain.—" Indnatry aprnpe'^y." 
Lord Brougbam and Joseph Hume ironld strfingle foreign manufactures io their 
cradle. — British capital the instrument of warfare against foreign oompatitioD. 
History of proteetioD and free trade in the experience of the United states. 
Variety and extent of our territory, oompoaition of onr population.— British 
restrictions of colonial industry.— Munnfhetures freed and fostered by the war 
of the Revolution i their great progress; Hamilton's Report in 1791; they perish 
for want of protection between 1783 and 1739.— Tastimony of Dr. Willia 
John Marshall, Ramsay, Bsltnap and Madison.— Protection avowed in the first 
tariff act of the first Federal Congress. — Washington on the results of proteotioi 
— The ooatinentiil wars, from 1793 to 1815, with our embargo, non-importatio 
not, and onr own war of ISIS effectually defended our manufaetnres.- Coi 
gressional report of 131S proves their prosperity .-flight advance in the ensuing 
thirty years.- The free trade period, 1816 to 1824, ending in nniversal c 
tress— The evils all remedied by proleefion from IS24 to 1832— Characlai 
these tariff acts. — Tariff for protection proved to ha most productive of r 
enae. — Faults, and resulting mischief of the protection theory at this period 
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Temporary reliefs from the European famine of 18-18 ; the Crimean War of 1854; 
discoveries of gold in 1850 and the asoessive production and export of Southern 
staples.— .A suffioiant sncoesa of the protective rates, thus corroborated, once 
more invites t!ie overthrow of the protective policy.— The reduced rates of the aot 
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ofi85r precipitate the issue, and tbe revulsion and j npn nofl357fol- 

low,— A greater and a worse revulsion prevent d iy tbe g t Rebellion of 
ISOl— grounds of this opinion.— The Morrill a ff an I am n Iments.— The 
national indualry defandcd and sustained; the ; nd n f ho war pro- 

vided; the puhlio debt greatly reduced ; the threatened collapse of the eonntrj 
postponed six years; the Treasury ovarfloning, and, another preUxt provided 
for the ruinous policy of free trade. 

The reader of these papers will have noticed, perhaps, with some 
surprise, and it maj be with even some less favorahle feehng, my 
reiterated denials of the pretensions of "Political Economy" to 
the name a.nd rank of a science. It is jnat here, in the foreground 
of the great debate, that I join issue with the free trade theorists. 
Let me shelter my audacity under the authority of two statesmen, 
one of whom had large opportunity, and as large capacity, for 
testing its theoretical pretensions, and the other the most pressing 
necessity for judging its doctrines in their practical application. 
The first whom I cite is Daniel Webster. In a letter to Mr. 
Button, dated May 9th, 1830, he aajs : "Though I like the 
investigation of particular questions, I give up what is called the 
' Science of Political Economy.' There is no such science. There 
are no rules on these subjects so fised and invariable as that their 
aggregate constitutes a. science. I believe that I have recently 
run over tweuty volumes, from Adam Smith to Professor Dew, of 
Virginia, and from the whole, if I were to pick out with one hand 
all the mere truisms, and, with the other, all the doubtful proposi- 
tions, little would he left."* 

My other protector is Napoleon Bonaparte. Adam Smith's 
"■Weakh of Nations" was fairly afloat in 1784. In 1803 J. B. 
Say published his "Treatise on the Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption of Wealth," in which he methodized the irregular 
mass of curious and original speculations of Smith, and gave to the 
new-born science the form and order which has ever since governed 
the method of cultivating its themes. When Napoleon subjected it 
to his practical style of criticism, he said, " If an empire were made 

» In this sweeping sentence it is to be observed that Adam Smith is expressly 
named, and among the twenty volumes must have been included Malthus, 
Ricardo, J. B. Say, and J. R. MoCullocb, for all these were in the libraries then, 
and these authors are still regarded by their followers as the founders and the 
authorities of their school. Our American authorB, Carey, List, and l3olwell, 
could not httvo been included in the verdict of the great " tspounder," foe 
neither of these published his works until after the year 1S36. 
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of adamant, political economy would grind it to powder." He pro- 
hibited its further publleatioQ in France for a dozen years. He 
saw that the logic of the work was specious, and he knew that it 
was pernicious; and, being too busy with the government of a 
nation to enter the lists as a disputant, he interdicted the book. 

Under the circumstances he did exactly right. The short answer 
of a blockade all around the coasts of continental Europe, declared 
by the Berlin and Milan decrees, was the practical solution of the 
questions involved. Then, again, the sword cut the gordian knot, 
and France and G-erniany were thereby released from industrial 
dependence upon Great Britain forever. A professor of political 
economy could not have done as much with any quantity of 
foolscap. 

Napoleon had another idea worthy of him. "Formerly," he 
said, "there was only one kind of property, land; another has 
since arisen, industry j " and he held it as wise and as necessary to 
defend the one as the other from foreign invasion. He knew that 
a nation's welfare is not measured by its foreign trade, but by its 
productive power — that the policy of a huckster ia not a directory 
for the conduct of national affairs; and he freely sacrificed prices, 
while he fostered the power that produces values. He would not 
stand haggling over the market cost of commodities, but addressed 
his policy to the real issue : bow shall a nation increase its power 
to command and consume them? Such minds as his are prophetic. 
H d d n t w 't fU 1815, when Lord Brougham, in Parlia- 

m t d 1j 1 d afford to incur some loss on the export of 
E glish d f th p rpose of destroying manufactures in their 

dl i h w 1 made by the renowned Joseph Hume, 

18 b th t h d 1 " to see the manufactures of the Conti- 
n t t 1 1 th die ;" nor needed he to wait for the Parlia- 
m t p t f mm sioner appointed in 1854 to inquire into 

th t t f th p p 1 t in the mining districts, in which the fol- 
1 w g g m t 1\ essed to the strikers for higher wages; 

A th t t e well known of [English] employers 

h h t m [ mes of depressed prices] carried on their 

w k t 1 m t ng to three or four hundred thousand 

p u d tl f three or four years. If the efforts of those 

wh g h mb nation to restrict the amount of labor, and 

t p d t k w to be successful for any length of time, 
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risen from the complete subjection of colonial dependence, and from 
the condition of separate provinoes, united by no political bond, to 
that of a compact, rich, and independent nation; outranking the 
empires of the old world in territorial extent, and varied capabili- 
ties of production ; equaling the strongest of them in population 
composed of representatives of all the progressive races of mankind 
embracing the soils and climates of the whole habitable globe 
shaped into a continent convenient for internal commerce, with a 
sea-coast so deeply indented, and a lake and river system dissecting 
the mass so thoroughly, that a domain only one-sixth less than the 
area of the fifty-nine or sixty empires, states and republics, of Europe, 
and of equal extent with the Eoman Empire at its largest, is cut, 
for the purposes of internal and external commerce, into twenty 
islands of the size of Great Britain, Here are all the conditions, 
in ample proportion and suitable combination for the rehearsal of the 
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world's history, and njtliiDg lacking to work out a world a deatiay; 
and bere we have precipitated upjn uo every boluI political and 
economic problem of ihe p i&t iad future of human hiitory, with 
the people of everj kindred and chaie for the subjects and agettta. 

The history of auch a CDUutrj s commerce and industry, so far 
advanced as ours ilrtady la taun t fail to bi, more instructive than 
that of any other Ihe devel pmont his been so rapid, the suc- 
cessive periods of protection and fr^etraie have been so frequent 
and sudden; and the results sj pliinly mirked, tiiit the \aried ex- 
periences must be cf nclusnelj demonstratne of the doctrines and 
pohcies so well and so thoruughlj tiit.d 

The colonies wfre held under restraint so absolute that beyond 
the common domestic industries and the mjst ordmiry mechanical 
employments, no kind of manufacture- were permitted In 1750, 
a hatter shop in Masfeathusetts wis decSared a nui-anee by the 
British Parliament. In the same year an act was passed permitting 
the importation of pig iron from the colonies, because charcoal, then 
exclusively employed in smelting the ore. was well-nigh exhausted 
in England ; but forbidding the erection of tilt-hammers, slitting or 
rolhng mills, or any establishment for the manufacture of steel. In 
the same year the great Earl of Chatham, alarmed at our enterprise, 
declared that the colonies ought not to be allowed to manufacture so 

I much as a hob-nail. This was protection, after the manner of that 

j day, for England, and open ports and free-trade in all its bearings, 

' for the colonies. 

The British navigation laws were enacted in the same spirit and 
to the same intent — to hold the colonies in commercial and indus- 
trial vassalage to the mother country. Then, we were restrained by 

...force of law from diversifying our industry freely; now we are per- 
suaded to accept the Uke dependency upon superior ability to monopo- 

,lize our market, by leaving the choice of our industries undefended 
lagaioat an equally aggressive and an equally potent supremacy. 

A protective period followed. The interruption of commerce 
with Great Britain during the war of the Revolution awakened, per 
force, the manufactures of the States that had the materials and the 
labor power, so that at its close they found themselves considerably 
advanced in those skilled industries which make a nation self-sup- 
plying. Prom the success attained, Alexander Hamilton, in his 
celebrated Report upon Manufactures, in 1791, argues the practica- 
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bility and the duty of encouraging our manufactures. He enumer- 
ates, in detail, seventeen grand departments which were then well 
established. Thej prevailed as well in the Southern as in the Mid- 
dle and Northern States; and he is particular to embrace "a vast 
scene of household manufacturing," which not being jet displaced 
by steam and machinery, as it has been since, ho says, supplied, in 
different districts, two-thirds, three-fourths, and even four-fifths of 
all the clothing of the inhabitants. Of textile fabrics he reports, 
that in several kinds, the domestic fabrication was not only sufficient 
for the familie.^ themselves, but for sale, and to such extent in some 
eases that they were csported to foreign countries. 

These household industries were, soon after the peace of Paris, 
(17S3), effectually suppressed, so far as they had before been pro- 
ductive in excess of the home supply, by an inundation of foreign 
goods; for after the date of the treaty of peace, and previous to the 
organization of the Federal G-overnment — a period of seven years — 
there was do protective power in the old confederation, and no con- 
currence of pohey among the several States. In the first Federal 
Congress, a member speaking of this period of free trade, said, " We 
bought according to the doctrine of modern theorists, where we 
could purchase cheapest, and were soon inundated with foreign 
commodities: Engh h go ds were sold it 1 wer rates in lur maritime 
cities than at Liverpool cr I oad n Our manufactures were ruinel 
our merchants, even those who had hoped to enrich themselves by 
importation, beome bankrupt and ill these ciuiies united hid such 
an influence upon igrii.ulture thit a general deprecaton of real 
estate followed, an! fa lure leeame genera! among the pioprietors 

Dr. Hugh Williamson describing the distresses and disorders of 
the year 1786, tajs Th<. scare ty cf money is 10 great and the 
difficulty of paying debts has been so common that riots an J com 
binations have been f rmed m many places and the operations of 
civil government have been suspenled 

Chief Justice "Marshall in hia Life f Washington spe^klng 
of this crisis generally, and particularly of the causes which led to 
Shay's Eebellion, says, " On opeuing their ports, an immense 
qnantity of foreign merchandise was introduced into the country, 
and they were tempted by the sudden cheapness of imported goods, 
and by their own wants, to purchase beyond their eapaoitj for pay- 
ment." The consequences, as soon as they had time to work them- 
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selves out, he thus describes : " The bonds of men, whose competency 
to pay their debts was unquestioaable, could not be negotiated but 
at a disGount of thirty, forty, and fifty per centum ; real property was 
scarcely vendible; and sales of an3 artii-k for readj m^ney ccuM be 
made only at a ruinous loss." R imaej a Hi-tuiy ot booth. Cdrolinaj 
and Belknap's History of Xew Himp^bue show thit the distress 
was as general as intense, and thit it d >playt,d itaelf la "a dispoai 
tion everywhere to resist the law>- 

Thia state of things, more than any other impelled the States to 
draw closer the bonds of political union ind to grant the Dr>i,dlul 
powers to Congress to establish an effective system of cjmmercial 
regulations for the nation. Mr Midison, in a letter to Joseph C 
Cabell, dated September 18th, lS2b fullj and conclusively demon 
strates this point. No one can read this letter without being con 
vinced that, above all other eau=es the sufferings of the country 
from the evils of its unprotected industries literally drove the loosely 
confederated states into a "more perfect union" empowered to pro- 
vide more effectually for the "general welfare." Protection of the 
home industries against foreign rivalry was not only the sentiment, 
but, under pressure of a terrible experience of absolute free trade, had 
become the sensation of the day. In the heartiest sympathy with 
this genera! feeling, Washington wore a coat of domestic cloth on 
the day of his inauguration, "giving," as a New York journal of 
the day said, " to his successors, and to legislatures of after time, an 
indelible lesson as to the means of promoting national prosperity." 
The preamble to the first tariff act of the first Federal Congress, 
passed on the 4th of July, 1789, echoes the urgency of the public 
feeling, in answer to petitions poured in from every State, not except- " 
ing commercial New York, or planting South Carolina. It reads 
thus: "Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and tJie encour- 
aiji'ment ami protection of manufactures, that duties be kid on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported," etc. This first protective 
act was followed by another of the 10th of August, 1790, largely 
increa''ing the duties already imposed. 

The hippy results of this policy became immediately apparent — 
instantly, indeed— as soon as the languishing industries felt the 
reviving touch of the nation's fostering hand, because the confi- 
dence of security has the power of credit to anticipate time. As 
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early as October, 1791, Washington, writiDg to La Luzerne, holda 
this language ; " la my tour I confirmed by observation the 
accounts which we had all along received of the happy effects of the 
General GoTernment upon our agriculture commerce and industry 
The same effects pervale the MiHle and Eistern 'States with the 
addition f vjtt prog ess in the most ustful Dianufa:,tures 

The pr tei'tive rates of the =everal tar ffs pa^«ad before thi, year 
18(14 WLie quite too bw tj answer the intenti a bj iheir unaided 
t ree but m 1"93 the penmg war ot the cent nent of Eur pe 
which was to last with si j,ht rem sions until 1^15 optrated upon 
b th our pr ductive an! commercial intLi ^its in the happiest way 
The destructive war it Lngland and her <illie with the French 
Republic and Empire the conspquent disturbance of all trans 
Atlantic hbor ind the buspen'.ion of specie payments by the B^nk 
of Englaod which lasted horn 1"97 foi full twenty yeaie raised 
puces ibroad anl thus affoidel an ample ilelence of our domestic 
maikets These a^ain were helped by jur embargo of 1S07 the 
aon intercourse act of l"i01 and finally by irwdrof]M2 ill these 
causes together afforded such a shelter, and gave such an impulse to 
our infant manufactures, that we not only met the home demand, 
but were able to furnish a surplus for exportation. A Congressional 
report of 1815 puts our cotton and woolen manufactures at more 
than sisty miilioQS per annum, with above one hundred thousand 
workmen employed. Thirty years afterwards Secretary Walker 
estimated the products of these two branches of manufacture in the 
United States at no more than eighty-nine millions, or less than 
fifty per cent increase. 

England in that thirty years increased the exports of her pro- 
ducts from forty-two millions of pounds sterling to one hundred 
and thirty-five millions, official valuation, or two hundred and 
twenty per cent. 

As in the ease of the war of Independence, that of 1812 had 
the effect to extend our manufacturing industry by excluding 
foreign competition, and to increase rapidly and greatly all values, as 
well of raw materials as of manufactured goods, labor, and real 
estate; thus giving a we 11- distributed prosperity to workmen, to 
land-holders, and to iaternationa! commerce. 

But after the battle of Waterloo, and the general pacification of 
Europe, England, France, and Germany went to work; the duties 
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of the tariff of ISlfi unsupported by the previous div 
the Europein embrjilmeat weie whuDj inadequate Our pros 
perity went down under a fljjd of fureign impirtations and from 
1819 to lb2-i the country pie-euted a p cture ot generil distress 
with shadings neirlj as deep and dark as the eorre^pcnding crisis, 
which follywed the war of the Eevulution Seven jears of peace 
at both f encdb, with the country s Ubor undefended, inflitfed a 
hundredfold more injury upon the people than any such periods of 
war for the defence it nttiona! r ghls ner did or could do The 
intolerable niiachiefs of the tree tiade ptlicj in the bit as in the 
former instance brought rcflcctun to the nation A Democratic 
Congress ordered the repubhcation if Hamilton a Report ot 1791 on 
Manufactures, which was now felt to be far better entitled to be 
called "An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations" than Adam Smith's treatise bearing that title; the agri- 
cultural Middle, Northern, and Western States joined with those 
more occupied with manufactures, as in a common interest, to 
impose higher duties upon imports, and the tariff of lS2i was 
passed. There was, however, something too much of the spirit of 
countervailing duties in this act, and something too little of the 
sound expediency which should have ruled its provisions These 
faults were, in a good degree, avoided by the tariff of 1828. Its 
average rates upnn the dutiable, and upon the total imports, ran 
something higher, as in the oircumstdnces they should do, than 
those of any tariff enacted since. The success of all its aims was 
absolutely perfect One of the results which most surprised the 
Opposition party at home and abroad was the fact that it proved 
just as favorable to the national finances as if that had been the 
eicluaivo object of the policy. It aecjuiplished all the aims of the 
men who devised it; but the impulse which prompted its enact- 
ment transcended the principle which should have ruled its special 
provisions. Its supporters did not venture upon a free list so large 

!and so necessary as the policy of protection demands. Protection 
is simply defense; nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 
Every deviation from this ruling object is, sooner or later, mis- 
chievous. The framers, perhaps, feared a failure of revenue. The 
statesmen of the time had not had a sufficiently large esperience of 
a true protective policy to comprehend fully its working forces in 
every direction. They had a lurking fear that adequate protec- 
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tive duties must necessarily diiuitiish tlie revenue from customs. 
They did not, and thej could not, understand the matter as a still 
more varied and complete experience has instructed us, after forty 
years of additional observation and trial. 

In lb32 the duties of IR'8 were mo lifii,d tea cifffe and a large 
Bin unt in vaiiety and value of foreign imports which in no way 
interfered with djmcatiu production but rither ministered to it 
were exempted from taxation But the whole natKual debt had 
been too quickly reduced the mass of individua.1 and general pros 
perilj bjd been re tl zed t( aud leuU and the met tortunit* pe pie 
under the sun were seized with the belief that the aocuniulitRUi in 
thi, national treasury wouH ^0 n hicomi, anmamgeaHe unless they 
took tarly nioasuris II provide agaiu'it its oveifluw The economic 
sciolists were as sure is they could be of an j thing that a reiuction 
of tht, rates of duty t a gnen percentage would leduce the reAcnne 
exactly as mui,h The ^ame piity — embricing the theorists who 
leirn jU they knrw bj (hinkiu^ and those who theorize without 
the help ot thought — afterwaida made up tlieir minds that the 
Ijwer duties yield the larger revenue Secretary fl ilker in ISib 
built this doUrine into a free tride axiom becrefary Guthrie in 
lSo() acted upjn it a^t in un juestionabk truth and now their 
line illy descended di'iciphs arc quite as sure that the higher the 
rite the larger the revenue' \\ e have hid enough of this 

In 1^32 SIS or seven years il adequite prjteefion had pished and 
thf time had oome for a change Ihe terrible experiences of the 
periods of free trade which followed out fliat and econd war with 
dreat Britain were lorgottin Statesmen had aiiSLU who knew not 
(n,or.,e the Third Ihe ciuntry had waxed lat as Jeshurun, and 
It was time to kick the policy that hid covered it with fatness 
South Larolina went into nullification Virj,inia sanctioned the 
doctrine; Alabama and Georgia took the same ground; Calhoun 
resigned the Vice Presidency; Hayne and Webster made immortal 
speeches ; the foreground candidates for the next presidency foresaw 
their danger ; and " the Father of the American system," the " great 
compromiser, and pacificator" postponed the Rebellion, by giving 
it all that it asked then, with a fairly implied promise of all that it 
might ask thereafter, and so, we took another turn of the free trade 
screw, in the shape of the compromise act of 1833. 

Under this act, which abandoned the protection of domestic 
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labor, the iaiports, in the first three years of its operation, averageiJ 
one hundred and twenty-two miHions, against an average of seventy 
millions for the last five years of the act of 1828. At the end of 
1836 there waa a surplus in the treasury of forty-six and a half 
millions. Was not this ample proof that lower duties yield the 
lai^er revenue ? Not a word of it. Forty-four and a half millions 
of this amount camo from the sales of the public lands. They 
never before yielded more than three millions in any one year. In 
1S3J^, the first year of the compromise, they yielded five millions, in 
1835 nearly fifteen, and in 1836 nearly twenty-five millions. The 
revenue from customs was less ia every one of these three years 
than it had been since 1826, 

A movement, collateral and concurrent, ran along with these 
changes in the industrial policy of the first three years of reduced 
duties upon imports. At the beginning of the year 1834 there were 
in circulation in the United States ninety-five millions of bank 
notes; the loans and discounts of the banks amounted to three hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions; at the close of 1836 the bank circu- 
lation had swollen to one hundred and forty-aine millions; and the 
loans and discounts to above five hundred millions; an increase, in 
each of these particulars, of above fifty per cent in three years ! Ia 
May, 1837, the banks STispended specie payments all over the 
country. 

This is the order of the facts ; a sudden increase of imports, 
amounting to seventy-five per cent; a sudden increase in the bank 
circulation and discounts, amounting to above fifty per cent; a sud- 
den increase of the sale of public lands, equal to four hundred per 
cent, or, as forty-five millions to nine. 

These facts mean this, and nothing else : an increase of the im- 
ports called for the increase of bank issues and credits, and the labor 
and capital previously employed in manufactures in the Eastern 
and Middle States, crowded out by the influx of foreign goods, were 
driven to the West to seek investment and support. The whole 
history of the United States, without an exceptional instance, shows 
that whenever the treasury was gorged by receipts from customs 
and the proceeds of the public lands, a money crisis was in full press- 
ure, and, that a general bankruptcy of Government, banks, and 
people inevitably followed. No excessive bank issues and credits 
ever once occurred, or could occur, (previous to the date of the 
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great Eebellion), under a protective tariff And we add that, no 
overdealing in anjthing except fureign commodities can greatly or 
even considerably, slwke the fioances of tht Nation and of the 
people, simply because no other port of speculation or overtrading, 
be they ev«r so wild, throws out of employment the industry of the 
country and the capital associated with it in production. 

This proposition is commended, by the facts involved, to the con- 
sideration of those who are accustomed to blame our perindic 
revulsions upon an extravagant credit inflation, or upon a depreci- 
ated currency. Such revulsions are neither inevitable nor inexpli- 
cable. Our history exposes the causes plainly, and suggests the 
remedy; and what is better, the means nf prevention. Just give 
our labor and capital their well secured opportunity for maintaining 
the mdustnal independence of the c untrj and we will have no 
mure of them — undei a pr tect ve tarifi the people can sustain 
another wir of four years with any foe d niestic or f reign and 
another fi\e thousand millions ot expenditure as they have sua 
tained the last without one of these inevitable and inexplicable 
revulsions 

Well the seven years of unprctected American industry stretch 
ing from 183-5 to lh40 drove the peojle onoe moie to reflection 
and a general revolt of the c untry once more branded the alien 
policy turned its advocates nt of p wer and replaced free trade by 
theprotectne tariff of 1S42 which wis by far the best one wc have 
hdd to this day In four years it had fully demonstrated lis, wisdom 
by extricating the c untry fr m all its difficulties escept the 
theories of the Revenue Eeformer ol that day and the resistance 
of that portion ot the JSation wh se j tern of producti n ne\er 
inton led the labor of the country foi the benefit f its laborer'' or 
lo Led to the pr sperity f the Lnion for the sake of the Lnion 
Among them, they modified the tariff of 1&42 in 184b, chiefly by 
Babstituting ad valorem for specific duties, for, this mode of assess- 
ing imposts opens the door for all sorts of frauds, especially those of 
undervaluation in the invoices, and the equally dangerous device of 
temporary underselling, even at a loss, for the sake of crushing out 
the competing home industry which the imports must meet in the 
invaded market. Still, the tarifi^ of 1846 was discriminative in its 
schedules, and protective in its rates, in spite of the vices incident to 
its administration J and the Nation's boundless energy and resources 
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fought the good fight uDder it with in average of adyanlages 4 
succession of lucky chanc '5 tell in t e rr torate it — the generti 
scarcity in Western Europe followed by the famine of 1S48 the 
discovery of gold in Calitoroia in lb4& t the Gnmetn war in 
1854-56 ; a tripled export of domestic prodactioni occasioned in 
part, by an accidental foreign demand but ma nlj by an Lxhauslive 
enterprise in the product of cotton and tobacco 1 r exportation 
which in ten years advancei fr m fi.fty to one hundred and forty 
millions per annum; and above all the in lomitable enterprise of 
the people — all tltese together brought about inch a measure of 
general prosperity, that the old enem; f und its opportunitj in a 
full treasury for another assault and a uccessful one upon the 
policy which always exposes iteelf by its very successes to the 
charge of having accomph^ihcd its object and fulfilled iti mission 
Accordingly, a twenty-five per ent reduction ot the duties wis 
effected in 1857, and was followed necessarily by another sudden 
increase of imports, with another Suspension of spec e payments at 
its heels. The imports for consumption now went up to Sll S'' per 
head of the population fr m S-5 4i or to more than double the 
average at which they stood in ls4t) and the bank circulation and 
loans, following, naturally were also something more tl an d ubled 
—the loans rising from three huadrel and twehe t six hundred 
and thirty-four millions, anl the cirtuhtion fr ra ne bun Ired and 
five to two hundred and f urteen milli ns which was not only a 
doubling of aggregate amounts but left a margin that nearly doubled 
thepei- capita average of the increased numbers of the population 
— anothi-r instance for the deception of the bullioaiats, but another 
proof that credit and currency inflation nlwnys follows excessive 
importations The public debt in the mean time had gone up from 
sixteen and three-quarters to twentj-niae millions, and rose, stiD 
further, to sixty-four millions in 1860 under the tariff of 1857. 

Judging hy all the experience of the past, the short suspension 
of September 1857, would have been followed in 1861 by a 
general explosion, if thai other grand result of free trade, the great 
civil war, had not come down upon us and broken up the rule 
of all financial precedents. The imports pur capita in 1836, the 
year preceding the great revulsion of 1837, were £10.93; in the 
year preceding that of 1857 they were §10.88; and now, in 1860, 
they had risea to S10.80, an amount which, under u on-protective 
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tariffs, alwajs insured the return of ilie " incvitalile and inex- 
plicable " plague withiu a twelvemonth. 

In 1861, and as jet, for tho last time, another turn of the tide 
concurred with the outbreak of the Rebellion, as the like return of 
tbe redeeming and corrective policy of protection always came, to 
meet and repair the ravages of the free trade system. It gave us the 
Morrill tariff, and that, with its amendments, raising the rates upon 
duty-paying imports to nearly the average of the tariff of 1828, 
put us through the civil war, and for sis years of peace has 
averted a collapse of our credit, and sustained our labor enterprise, 
to the extent and with the fullness of effect, that has in all past 
times aroused the resistance which never misses its opportunity. 
With a debt of twenty-three hundred millions upon us, the Treasury 
is overflowing. From customs more than equal in amount to all other 
sources of public revenue duriug the last two years, the Treasury 
has pa d f the p ncipal of the public debt above two hundred 
millions b de bea ing ail other charges, and, accordingly, free 
trade s a n ran pant and resolute and armed, as of yore, with all 
its favo te a J, m nt for such a reduction of duties on imports S3 
they tl nk the P easury can spare. Again, the goose that lays the 
golden Cgj, has ^ own so fat that she is just ready for the spit ! 

Uuder the conviction that history rightly rendered is philosophy 
teaching by experience, this brief sketch of the effective and 
instructive points in our frequent and violent contrasts of policy is 
submitted as a study for candid inquirers. Its details would 
greatly strengthen our argument, but we have been compelled to 
confine the narrative to tbe facts and figures which are the sum- 
maries and the interpreters of the particulars. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DOCTRINE AND POLICY OF PROTECTION. 

Whal Protection is and wtat it intends.— In its exMtest sense it is Defense.— 
Domestic indnatriee enoouraged by other means than protection sttietly implies 
and employs. — BonnaBB, tearket monopolies, and oounterv ailing duties not of 
■t a or embraoacl in ita policy —Bonuses employed by Colbert— their 
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ously compelitire trade- It does not look to revenue, but it does, ineidentally, 
secure it. — The system in our history entillea it to he deaoribed, a tariff for pro- 
tection with incidental, but alwafa abundant, revenue.— The finance tables of 
the Treasury Department shon that " revenue tariffs" always, before the Rebel- 
lion, failed to aupply revenue, and that protective tMiffs always met the 
expenditures of the aoTcmraent.— Our highest rales of duty have given us 
the largest foreign trade-in 1350, under an average of nineteen per cent upon 
the dutiable imports, only two huudred and eighty millions worth imported; 
nndcr a forty-sia per ocnt duty, in 18T0, the importa rose to four hundred and 
fifteen millions. — English superiority CKoludes manufaotuted goods, yet her 
imports have awollen from seven hundred and forty to thirteen hundred and 
thirty-three million of dollars in ten years— The tariff rates of Prance almost 
probibited foreign manufactures, yet commerce rose two and a half times in 
twenty years.- The adage, "if you don't buy you cannot sell," ft plauaible 
sophistry as applied to American trade. — Protection intends the utmost posd- 
204 
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ble dire rsifiont ion uf the Nation's iniiustrics. — Argamant of the free trads 
aathorities for canfioing the United States to the production of proriiionB and 
raw materials. — Different edueatiunal and peouniarj value of different kinds of 
labor.— Changed condition of laborers in modem production.— The neoeaaitj of 
preserving the whole range of choice among the varied iuduslriea, in order to 
give employment to BFery varietj of powers and faculties.— Special interest of 

found capable of the manufacturing arts in 1860. — The concessions of social 
and political power in expectation, demand a special care in securing for them 
the largest range of industrial emplojmon ts.— Thej must he either in the self- 
snpporting, the dependent, or the dangerous class of the community. — Thofl^ed- 
men of the South must hare opporttinity to enter the occupations of skilled 
labor, or go back to the drudgeries to nbieh slavery formerly confined them. 
Already Iheit labor has gorged the cotton market, its price has nearly 
touched the lowest which it ever reached, and wages must go down with it. — 
A diverBiHed, which must be a protected, range of industries equally necessary 



It is ia place now to state what Protectioa is, and what it intends. 
The treatment of this topic, however brief, will necessarily embrace 
a notice of the policy, as it has been tried in other countries, uoder 
modification of their varied ooaditions. 

The force and value of Protection in its essential, its operative 
sense, is fully covered hy the word defense. This is more and better 
than a mere synonym — it measures the meaning of the word, and it 
restricts the principle exactly to the province of its rightful rule. 
Protection does encourage and foster the industries to which it is 
applied, but, encoaragement sometimes embraces bonuses, extended 
by the goverament, or exclusive privileges of the market secured to 
industrial enterprise, or other exceptional forms of favor; which are 
not simply defemive against foreign competition. Sometimes pro- 
tection takes the shape of countervailing duties, imposed to retaliate 
foreign legislation adverse to the domestic exports of the country 
adopting them. The first of these forma of encouragement is liable 
to serious ohjectioas, in most of the instances in which it is employed, 
and, at best, requires extraordinary skill and discrimination in its use. 
Colbert, the great finance minister of Louis XIV., gave, from the 
national treasury, two thousand Uvres to each loom put to work, for 
the purpose of establishing the system of textile manufactures, which 
took its origin, and owed its great and enduring success, to that and 
other effective forms of support. The like policy has been, in a multi- 
tude of instances, followed by the governments of Korope ; and, liable 
in its nature to abuse, and abused as it generally 
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was, it has since fallen into general reprobation. It often was '■ class 
legislation" in an offensive form, and is only allowed now uoder 
cover of some other pretest which gives it protection ; such as 
subsidi^, under the guise of contracts for carrying the mails at sea; 
or gifts of public lands and the loan of the national credit, to rail- 
road corporations for the construction of highways for the carriage • 
of the mails, and military transportation in the deserts, and over the 
Bocky Mountains of the United States. Of this system of govern- 
ment aids to private enterprises, we have nothing now to say, except 
that It is not that protection of the common interests of the com- 
munity which is strictly defensive in its essence; and, while we take 
no present exceptions to it, we also abstain from making any defense 
for it; it is not Protection, in our sense of the term, or our meaning 
of the thing. It is broadly distinguished by the circumstance that 
it means money paid out of the treasury to the benefit of specific 
enterprises, and is not general, uniform, and equitable, in its opera- 
tion, unless made so indirectly by the wisdom, impartiality, and 
diffusive beneficence of the grant; of which, by the way, it is very 
hard to be sufficiently assured. 

The principle of countervailing duties is indeed defensive and 
protective, but in a narrowly limited range. While England legis- 
lated in an unfriendly spirit upon the interests of our domestic 
exports and maritime trade, the spirit of resistance to aggression 
swallowed up the true principle of protection. The popular argu- 
ment, then most effective, turned upon this retaliatory aspect of the 
policy ; and, when the evil was tolerably well abated, protection, 
proper, had lost its support by the loss of its accidental and non-essen- 
tial provocation. England, about forty years ago, finding her policy of 
foreign trade endangered by the existence of the protection system 
of other countries, whom she needed as customers, and requiring no 
further protection of her own home markets against foreign compe- 
tition in them, gave up the name and opposed the policy, but retained 
so mneb of it, nevertheless, as her interests demanded, under the 
' name of countervailing duties. Thus she now protects her manu- 
factures of tobacco, spirits, and sugar, by a system of duties upon 
their import, equivalent to a barrier of fifty millions of dollars a 
year, against their introduction from abroad. These duties are not 
adopted to counteract or punish any foreign nation's tariffs upon any 
of her exports, but to equalize the excise duties which the govern- 
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ment lays upon the domestic production of the kinds of ariiclea so 
charged. 

If British free-traders will not allow us to call a fifiy-million 
charge, upon these manufactures, over and above the imposts laid 
upon the raw materials, protective, because thoy are only intended 
to countervail her own internal taxes upon the like articles, we may 
be allowed to exclude the term from our definition of protective 
duties, proper. Our principal and sufficient reason, however, is that 
protection, passing under this namcj confuses our reasonings, and, 
besides, falls mischievously short of the true principle and purpose 
of defensive duties upon imported goods. We might, indeed, 
effectually retort the Euglish dodge by employing the phrase to 
cover the difference between us, in the cost of labor, the interest of 
capital, and the heavy burden of our domestic taxes upon produc- 
tion, and call the import duties, not protective, but countervailing 
to the great advantages our rivals hold over us in our home markets 
under an untaxed trade in their competing commodities ; but we 
prefer the downright and direct avowal of the principle, and the 
frank maintenance of the poUcy essentially belonging to it. More- 
over, we remember how unwisely the very ablest advocates of ''The 
American System," in the earlier days of Clay and Webster, and 
before England had adopted free trade, threw their force upon the 
merely counteractive feature of the policy, and we are sure that, 
turning the argument for protection upon the pivot of countervailing 
duties, damaged the principle greatly when their particular provo- 
cation was removed. Countervailing legislation could find its reasons 
only in the practice of foreign countries, and however well justified, 
still made the true principle depend upon an accident, or a caprice, 
or a mistake of governments over which we had no control. It was 
a resting of our separate and independent rights upon the aggressive 
wrongs of our enemies, while they kept that injurious attitude 
towards us ; but did nothing for the maintenance of those rights, 
when the injury took a different form. They need defense, by their 
intrinsic necessities, Jet foreigners infringe tliem in whatever manner 
they may choose. 

By protection we mean needed defense of industrial enterprises 
whose success is the common interest of the community. We do 
not mean " class legislation," or the establishment of monopolies in 
production or trade, but the development of the productive power of , 
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the Nation, with a due distribution of its benefits to every industrial 
interest of the whole people. Protection means, first, freedom of 
industry aud trade at home, and eveotualjy, free foreign trade. It 
must have nothing in it of the spirit of war, either between classes 
of interest at home, or with the nations abroad. It is a law of 
national welfare, and as a law it intends liberty, and cannot employ 
any form of compulsion, except for its defense and maintenance. 
The spirit of justice and peace which pervades and rules it, requires 
that in the selection of enterprises to be fostered, the legislature 
shall be guided by the same prudence that governs a man in giving 
credit, or other aid, to his neighbor entering upon a new business, 
or embarrassed in an old one — the fair probability that he will in 
due time be able to make himself independent of sueh assistance, 
and fully rep;\y to the helper all his advances — that is, the enter- 
prise must be practicable, promising, timely, and generally beneficial ; 
else it is not a case to be so assisted, and is not entitled to the favor. 

As no favoritism to classes must be indulged, so. no hostility to 
any class can be allowed. For this reason, the notion that luxuries 
should bear higher duties than articles of common necessity, baa 
nothing of the proper policy of protection to industry in it, nor, 
indeed, has it anything else to recommend it to the acceptance of 
the masses, but the contrary. 

Protection is totally misunderstood, and fatally abused, when it 
is reasoned upon, or employed, as identical with taxation. It 
means and intends the protection of domestic labor, skill and 
enterprise, and nf the capital which they employ. These are 
not benefited by a tas, under the name of an import duty, 
upon such luxuries of manufacture or of agriculture as t!:e country 
cannot pruduee for its consumption. Invidious di&tinctions in 
a tariff of cu=toms between the consumption of the rich and 
of the poor, have no help in them fur the labor of the poor. 
Moreover, those things are usually classed as luxuries which the 
poor cannot well afford to purchase. To burden them distinctively 
is simply to put them still further out of the reach of the poor; and 
like all other prejudices of classes, it only operates to the injury 
of the weaker party, and under the guise of a preference for the 
common people, really keeps up the wornt of aristocratic dislinctiona 
— those which touch the moat general interests of social life. Tea 
and coffee were treated by our revenue laws as luxuries until the 
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protective principle set them free of duty in 1832. So soon as they 
went into the free list, they became the common fare of every cot- 
tage in the country. Coffee for the twenty previous years was taxed 
five cents per pound ; and teas, from fourteen to sistj-eight cents, 
according to quality. These duties were taxes, pure and simple, for 
they did not protect any American industry. Since then we have 
imported for consumption aa much as seven pounds of coffee per 
head of the total population, or nearly twice as much for the actual 
consumers. What would the laboring people have gained by paying 
about three-fourths of the annual tep millions of duties, under the 
old rule, upon the article, in order to taz it as a luxury ? Or what 
would they have gained by ooofiniug themselves to inferior teas, at 
fourteen cents a pound duty, in order to make wealthy people pay 
sixty-eight cents on theirs ? If we apply this doctrine of luxury to 
silks or furs or any other article of dress which we do not produce, 
its effect would be that the wife and daughters of the man of mod- 
erate means, when they go into the street or to church, must betray 
the economy which his circumstances compel. Protection, ruled by 
equity and tending to equality, is guilty of no such misdemeanors 
as this. When taxi'}'!/ '^ '•^'^ object for the uses of revenue, lay it 
on wherever it should be borne, and ia reference to the ability t* 
bear it, but never allow the idea to enter a tariff for protection ; and 
this for other reasons which will hereafter appear. 

While upon this point, the essentia] distinction between taies and 
protective duties, we must be indulged with a word upon the man- 
ner and rule of assessing protective duties. 

In levying internal taxes, or taxes upon imports for the support 
of Government, the ad oahrem rule of assessment distributes the 
burden equitably upon all the various species of taxable property. 
A fixed percentage, according to valuation, covers fairly and uni- 
formly all its subjects, the intention being, that every property 
holder shall contribute to the support of the Government in propor- 
tion to his means, and every consumer in proportion to his con- 
sumption, when unhappily the public exigencies require such aa 
extension of its demand. The ad valorem, rule with its universality 
of range, has no place in the policy of protection. To admit it in 
the assessment of duties is to sweep away the whole doctrine of pro- 
tection. Free traders are its consistent advocates. To give it any 
influence whatever in our reasonings upon protection is to confound 
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aud vitiate the whole process. Tha enemy ha= sowd these tares in 
our field while we slept, and must not be alluwed to reproach lis 
with the faults uf the harvest. Previous to ISiG, ad valorenis were 
not tolerated in our tariffs, wherever thej eould bo avoided; and 
when protection true and earnest was restored, in 1861, specific 
duties were restored, not extensively enough, indeed, but with a 
resolute purpose to avoid the departures from principle in fixing the 
rates, and the never-absent frauds, of the ad valorem system — 
frauds by which the industry of the country is cheated of its 
defeases, and the treasury of its revenues, aud all honest importers 
are discounted disastrously by their unscrupulous rivals in trade. 
They offer a premium to dishonesty ; they falsify invoices ; Ihey pay 
for perjury in the custom bouse; they make semi-smugglery a 
policy of trade, and demoralize the whole merchant class by dis- 
couraging and fioing tiuth and integrity heavily. They are every- 
way fitted, in purpose and practice, for defeating protection, and are, 
accordingly, a prime principle of free trade, England, having respect 
only to her revenue, and fair play among her own importers, scouts 
ad valorem? from her lists of impost duties. When she was 
derivina; twenty millions of pounds from customs, she took but one 
quarter of a million in ad valorem^, and such were their inherent 
and inseparable frauds, that parliament appointed a committee to rid 
the customs schedules of every possible vestige of them. This 
committee indicated its object and intention, by charging artificial 
flowers by the cubic feet in the box containing them, overlooking 
all difl:'erencea of value, to escape the frauds of undervaluation. Not 
a government on earth that knows what it is about, gives them any 
toleration; and especially those which intend protection repudiate 
them just as they do free trade in any other disguise. 

One of these disguises, and the most insidious of them, takes the 
shape of what is called among us, " a tariff fur revenue with inci- 
dental protection," assessed upon imports by the ad valorem, rule. 
In this form, even when stripped of their other inherent frauds, 
their malignant hostility to the protection which is intended or 
pretended, is conspicuously manifest. Their workings are after this 
fashion : when the prices of foreign goods are so high that little or 
no protection against them is required, the duty per cent upon such 
value carries up the prices to an absurd extent, and protection is 
mocked with the aid it does not need, and charged with an esorbi- 
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tance which it did not intend; and, wLen prices go down the duties 
go down with them, and protection altogethur fails just where it is 
needed Another feature of their mischievous principle is, that 
they make the government a party and an accomplice when by un- 
derselling, the foreigner aims at crushing out a domestic industry. 
Then the price is put ruinously low and the ud valorem duty goes 
down in the like proportion, thus making the tariff itself a full 
partner in the trick. The steel rail manufacture newly introduced 
in the United States, affords a clear example of the vice of which 
the foreign enemy so easily avails himself. 

Protection aims at and addresses all its measures and methods to 
the defense of the industry employed in the production of a com- 
modity, and has nothing to do with its market value. It Confronts 
the importer with the purpose to secure the right of domestic lahor 
in the production of the article against all its disadvantages, and lays 
on any amount of duty that will do that. 

The Prussian Eollverein is, and ever has been, purely protective. 
In the earlier years of its operation it charged cotton goods, without 
any respect to quality or value, thirty-two dollars and twenty-five 
cents upon every hundred pounds weight imported. The effect of 
this specific duty was that coarse shirting paid the equivalent of 
ninety per cent upon its invoice value; superior shirting paid only 
thirty-two and a half per cent, and fine printed cottons were admitted 
at eight and three-fourths per cent. The Zollverein intended pro- 
tection and not revenue. It took care of its infant manufactures 
effectually, by the heaviest duties, and properly abstained from 
tctxiii^ those goods which its laborers were not yet able to produce. 
It did not exclude those finer goods from its markets, nor its com- 
mon people from their use. On the same principle, and with the 
same purpose, it charged all kinds of outlery at a uniform rate, by 
the pound, letting in razors, penknives, and the like fine wares at a 
merely nominal rate, and laying the protective stress upon hatchets, 
axes, and a groat variety of hardware, which the Germans were able, 
under sufficient defense against Great Britain, to manufacture for 
themselves. This was protection pure and simple, and the result 
was, as the Germans advanced in skill from one stage to another 
they found the specific rates of each successive stage sufficiently pro- 
tective, though constantly declining in ad valorem rates, until in 
the end, which was steadily and persistently guarded, German 
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cutlery attained superiority in quality and greater cheapness in price 
than tte foreign articles, which if admitted under inadequate pro- 
tective duties, or, under a revenue tariff system, would have crushed 
the enterprise of the people in the bud. Germany, to day, shows 
what her fifty years of fostered and defended industry could do for 
a people so low in the scale of European powers, that her furtresses 
were garrisoned with French troops and her territory under French 
dominion, till England, that had heen suhsidizing her through the 
Continental wars, finally overthrew H:ipoleon the First at Waterloo, 
as Germany h:is just now overthrown his nephew at Sedan. But 
we are running again into history, in the development of a theoretic 
principle, hecause truths that have working force in them always 
tend to the facts which vindicate them. 

The system of protection employs, exclusively, duties upon im- 
ports to effect its objects; and, intending only to defend domestic 
industry, it properly selects for its operation only those foreign pro- 
ducts which compete with the freedom and estension of such 
domestic industries as the country is prepared to undertake with 
the view of self supply. It is not arrayed against foreign trade and 
exchanges in anything else than those commodities whose admission 
injures the labor and prevents the enjoyment of the home market. 
Wisely devised and worked, it never does in any respect, nor to any 
degree, repress or diminish any healthful foreign commerce. Its 
legitimate object is to preserve for the people an unHmiled choice of 
fccupitions fitted to their ecinomio conditions It will rot furhid or 
burden the importati n ot wheat into territories incapable of pro 
ducin.,, such grain n r w 11 it tax any amount of imp rtation of 
sui,h griin dt any f its substitutes which supply its own defici 
encie' unle s where such an impcrt repre aes its own pr duction 
The ruli. of the principle is to Ireely allow and laior all really sup 
plementiry tr<ile and to ppose none but such as is injuriously 
competitive Looking steidily to the fullest employment of it'^ own 
labor and the grcate t pr-ict cable dnelopment of its native 
re" urces includiig raw mater als ivailablL capital ski! and 
enterprise inl their mfst jud oKus enhancement it turns away 
fr lu all other a n « and avo is all their en barrassments and it his 
nothin to do with m rket pr ces except as these affect productive 
power and act upon c neumption 

If uwmg to the ciicumatanoea of the countiy a tariff of pro 
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tective duties can also be made to secure an adequate, or any con- 
siderable, amount of revenue to the government, the principle and 
policy of the system freely allows such an excellent accompani- 
ment as a consequence of its own necessary operation ; and it is a 
striking characteristic of the system that it aJways does do so. As 
long as the circumstances of any nation require the imposition of 
duties upon foreign merchandise for the defense of its own imma- 
ture or otherwise embarrassed productive forces, and just so long, it 
also pays its proceeds into the national exchequer. Only when, as 
in England, protection is no longer necessary, and ita levies, there- 
fore, fail, does protection fail to replenish the public treasury. In 
proof, so far as our own experience is concerned, it is a striking 
fact that, every period of sound protection which we hav^ enjoyed, 
has amply provided for the national expenditure, and only the 
tariffs constructed with the sole or principal view to securing 
revenue have utterly failed to accomphsh that intention. Any 
expert in statistics acquainted with the concurrent events, need but 
to glance over the column headed " Customs" in the general table 
of treasury receipts from the year 1791 to 1860, to see the clearest 
proof of this fact. He will invariably find that the first and second 
years of every free trade tariff are marked by a sudden increase of the 
amount of these duties, with a rapid decline thereafter, till the end 
of the period, at which the deficit of receipts marks the utter 
failure of all such tariffs to provide a sufficient revenue for the 
ordinary expenses of the government; and he will see, also, a regu- 
lar rise and steady sufficiency of customs for the uses of the gov- 
ernment from the second year and through each succeeding year of 
the protective tarifij, until such amplitude of exchequer supplies is 
again destroyed by its wretchedly delusive successor, designed to 
provide revenue only, or, in some cases, " revenue with incidental 
protection." 

I ask no man to accept my statement of this instructive history 
gratuitously; let him study the subject for himself; and, it is not 
f«o much to ask him to do so, before he ever again talks of a 
"revenue tariff" as something different in rates and subjects from 
a truly and permanently protective one, as concerns the finances of 
our own comitry in its past history or its present condition.* 

« Under the unprotectivB tariff of 1S16 the euatoma went down from thulj- 
sii millions in that jear to thirteen millioDB in lS3t; under the proleotive latiff 
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Some of the propositions bere so briefly presented for the pur- 
pose of describing the priaciples and aims of the system, demand 
something further in their exposition. 

\\ e have said that protectnn la not reatnotive of f jreign tnde — 
an J we mean to say this both with nspect to the money and the 
econimio value of such international commerce as a true pohey 
provides fir 

On this point it is in itself conclusive of all debate to refer to 
the fiU thjt in 1860 the highest value if foreign imports was 
reached Thi, duti ible goods imported m that year amounted to 
two hundred and ei_hty millions under an average rate of nineteen 
per cent This was conimeice undT free trade In the ^ear 1H70 
the dutiable imports had risen to four hundred and fifteen and 
three quarters millions at an average rate of forty six and three 
eighths per cent Here we have a system of duties twi and a half 
times higher allowing or induiing an importation within a fraction 
of one an J a half times greater than under the lower rates ' 

This is a sufficient refutation of thp chirge that pr tective duties 
are restrictive of foreign trade so tar aa the United states in their 
economic conditions are concerned But the same thing is just ^s 
true of all nations in jll possible differences of conditions We 
will fake an extreme case The Fn^li«h authorities, led by J E 

of lS2i and 1S28 Ihej laae to tweotj nine mill ns in l(i3 riaing etead ly and 
graduaKy witli the grgwth of the geDeral prosperity I ndcr the compromise aot 
gf ls„3 thej ledined t) eleven ni 11 ns m 1837 and nnier the irotectue tariff 
of 1842 they rose aga n to twenty i ^ m III na m 1846 Un ler the act of that 
year thoy fluotuated g ng d wn eleven millions in a year at two periods 
anl ap again eleven millions in a single year and stnoi at B sty three 
millions IB I'^o" "homng through the whole oouraa of the act of 18*8 tie 
amfeid em of it9 protect le prOTisioni ant the m sohtefB of its ad valornn 
rate —it na then at one of fhiae inflation itagea which belong to the character 
of revenue tar ff" an 1 which invariably indicate their eiplos on The act of 
13o7 came just n tuna to precip tate the result, and aecordmgly the receipts from 

had been seven ycats before. Next comes the oronning demonstration under the 
Beveral protective tariffs or amendments of that of I86I. The revenna from 
customs has risen in nine years from forty-nine to one hundred and ninety-four mil- 
lions. Which of these were the true revenue tariffs? Not one of them except 

tective. Every so-called revenne tariff was a failure of its_ avowed purpose, and 
a catastrophe to the Treasury and the business of the country besides. I appeal 
to the record— there the facts stand in overwhelming force. 
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MeCulIoch, and followed in England and America by all the lazy 
thinkers of his school, put their point thus : " Those who will not 
buy need not expect to sell; and conversely; it is impossible to 
export without making a corresponding importation." Now how 
does this plausible platitude sustain itself in its application to our 
system of protection of manufactures— the very thing against 
which it is leveled ? 

England does not buy foreign manufactures, yet she expects to 
sell and does sell her commodities. Her superiority in production 
amounts to an almost total esclusion of manufactures from her 
porta; they amount to only a fraction less than six per cent of the 
total value of her imports, yet those totals amounted in 1854 to 
seven hundred and forty millions of dollars, and in 1864 to thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-three millions. 

Again, take France, with her protective rates and restrictions 
almost prohibitive of competition in her own markets. During the 
ten years, 1827 to 1836, her aggregate imports and exports amounted 
to thirteen thousand three hufldred and sixty-one millions of francs. 
After an interval of twenty years, in the ten years from 1847 to 
1856, with her prohibitive system in full operation all the while, 
they had risen to the value of thirty-one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-one millions. 

These immensely varied results utterly demolish the wretchedly 
unmeaning aphorism that is employed to array the protective 
system against the interests of foreign trade, even when measured 
by its money value. It would be too stupid to propose it against 
the economic value of the trade which it guards, selects, and 
secures ; and we may dismiss it without further remark on this 
head, having already in our chapters on "Commerce" amply 
exposed its mischief to the labor and enterprise which it touches 
only to destroy. 

If there is any one of the intentions of the protective system 
worthier than another of the heartiest approbation, it is its design 
and its power to diversify the industries of the people who adopt it. 
As the elucidation of this topic involves some of the vicious gen- 
eralizations of the let-alone-theory of foreign trade, they may be 
appropriately noticed here. 

The jumble of truisms and generalities of this school of econo- 
mists owe their origin to a curious class of college professors, 
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professional litterateurs, metaphysicians, and professional world- 
menders. Such is their description in England, Germany, and 
France, and among them may be found, here and there, a few 
theol(^ians who have taken leading positions among the authorities, 
covering with their " pale cast of thought the native hue of prac- 
tical affairs, and turning awry their currents till thej lose the 
name of action;" while here and everywhere their antagonists 
are, in the main, men of practical acquaintanee with, and interest 
in, the affairs of individual and national concern. 

Taking for example the case of a country like our own; 
comparatively young, eseeedingly fertile, capable of every variety 
of agricultural production — from the cereals that affect the cooler 
climates of the North, to the sugar and cotton that demand 
a semi-tropical temperature — with its improved lands very cheap, 
and millions of unappropriated acres that may be had for little 
more than the cost of preparing them for the plough, and in ail 
respects eminently fitted for furnishing provisions and raw mate- 
rials. The inference drawn by the^ theorists is that, nature, by 
these circumstances, makes farming, planting, and lumbering our 
distinctive occupations, and invites our energies into these special 
fields of industry. Now, there is nothing in a statement so general 
as this that anybody need dispute But there are some other 
thiDgs jubt as true which must be considered before we draw from 
it a practical policy of national conduct 

In the first phce if labjr is re^Hv the source of wealth, and the 
various torms or kiu is of hbor are not ecjually remunerative to the 
individual or beneficial to the community, it behooves us, as soon 
aa we are in a condition to choose imon^ them, to ascertain whether 
exclusive agricultural lahjr is the most advantageous that we can 
adopt. We know, very eerUinlj that the wages of labor are not in 
all things equal ; that its products are of unequal value in the 
market; and, that all varieties of work are not equally educating, 
because they do not all alike employ and develop the same moral, 
intellectual, and physical faculties ; and we know that wages and 
profits of employment grow with the education and training re- 
quired for the men thus variously engaged. The diflerence between 
skilled and unskilled labor is apparent enough, and the difference 
between their respective products and other results ought not to be 
forgotten when a people are in condition to make an election among 
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them Nature has no more determined that any particular couutry, 
capable of aoythiDg eNe =hall confine itself to agriculture, than 
that WjehiDston should -p nd hia life a>> a hnd surveyor, beeauae 
there was a wilderness full of that work for him in Virginia, and he 
WIS an expert in the buainess The matter for that young man to 
decide in chroming his oocupition was how he could best promote 
hjs own i;i iwth in worth, and power anl best serve the general 
weFare , and this is the very question for a community to solve in 
deciding upon its industrial policy Nature has nothing to do with 
it, except in piDviding the mean* Man la her master, on con- 
ditnn thit he will be his own Industry ii no longer drudgery, 
more musclt, work, it n the art rt making nature work in man's 
service obediently It is not a matter of indifference to an individual 
or a community whit sort ot labor he or they shiU adopt, when a 
choice jresents itself Unmistd agriculture cannot develop the 
skill an3 enterprise of a people, for the reason that it cannot 
aeeomphsh that duiaion of labor which brings into use every 
viriety of ability, and associates a community by distributing its 
functions helffully in accumulating wealth The perfection of any 
organism iti rink and its worth and the possibilities of its progress 
and growth depend upon the number of its elemtntary differences, 
and on their duly balanced activities It is in the multitude of his 
parts ani powers and in thi, due exercise of ill of them, that man 
takes rank of fi h , jnd a e mmunity which is, in respect to 
interests ind devehpment, an aj^^regite man, a larger humanity, is 
put under the same law as to the eomponi-nt individualities, and 
d pends upm the same conditions, for its worth and welfare, 

^itliiut a very large diversification of productive businesses, 
one halt ol its population — its women — mu=t be put into the sup- 
ported class or driven to uniuited drudgery The modern system 
of manufacture has taken fi im the household the spinning-wheel 
tnd the hand loom Four filths of the productive force employed 
upon textile fabrics is now the province of capital, in machinery, 
factories and riw material Thi, domestic industry which a century 
ago WIS in the han Is of women is now taken from them ; and if 
they are not admitted to a paiticipation in the employment and 
profit of such produ Ls they are turned idle or remitted to useless 
work that pays nothing to them In the degree that they are, or 
may hereiiter be, admitted into the government of the social and 
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civil at ite they will gf mto the d ingeroua cla'-b foi the very reason 
that they will be pecuni ulj dependent ip n the con n on y 

In ISdO women were twenty three and a h If n thu hundred 
hands empl yed in the mining mechinit and manufaetui ing arts 
in the United bUtes I udur the less fnonng taiiff of IS60 they 
had declined to twci tj ind a hilf pei cent f the toUl enipl jecs 
but still then corti btitions to and interest in the manutjcturcs of 
the country at that time shiw the impirtinLe to the Eis of re'ierv 
ing to the htm- ■; li-attv uf the people the supply of such com 
modities as are fitted to their eapabihties which i-s in some degr e 
indicated bj the !ict that m IsGO the women empljycd in such 
works were in nunber fully hltyfiur per cent of all the hanJa 
engaged m them Eighty five miUions ot dollars weie the wages 
paid to the a^gregite of the employee^ and the product was 
valued at four bundled and s x mill ona The wl ole number of 
women so empl yed weri. 212,3hj , together their wages in the year 
amounted to §33,500,000. 

Are not women greatly concerned, and is not the whole people as 
much intereated in saving for the aes aueh a mass and such a value 
of suitable labor ? Nay, would not a complete system of protec- 
tion throw out many thousand males who now preoccupy the places 
fitted for women, and give tiem that much more of independence 
and of the advantages of every kind attendant upon self-support- 
ing employments ? 

The signs of the times fairly promise the eoneeaaion of all that ia 
Bnbstantial, and all that is due to women, from the sex now governing 
them and controlling their welfare. This growing enfranchisement 
and responsibility of the eubjecta imperatively demand that all the 
necessary accompaniments should be provided. 

Men have worhed themselves into civilization and the sovereignty 
of the elements, ao far as they have gone, by skilled labor in 
diversified branches of industry. The same thing, and all ap- 
proaches to it, however attained, can be maintained only by the 
same means and proeoaaes. Women, no more than men, can get 
possession and enjoyment of their abstract rights but by conforming 
to the law of progress, and the mere investiture of any kind, or 
any number of franchises, cannot secure their benefits to any claaa, 
sex, or race of mankind, but by compliance with the conditions on 
which such righis and liberties depend. 
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Before leaving the special dependence of our women upon the 
pohc J whii h alone can secure iheiu the independence and the de- 
velopment which self-supporting industry affords, it Ls proper to 
turn llieir attention to the kinds of remunerative lahor for which 
they have proved their fitness. The aggregate of wages and the 
numbers ot the ses engaged, above stated, were employed in the 
manufictuie of the following among the occupations reported by 
the censua of 1800: Paper boxes were made by 1,090; carpets, 
2 771 , clothing, 77,871 ; cotton goods employed, 76,110 ; hats and 
caps, 4,243, hosiery, 6,323; millinery and drees making, 5,537; 
paper, 4,392; straw goods, 6,803 ; UBibrellas and parasols, 1,410; 
woolen goods, 17,796; boots and shoes, 28,574; cigars, snuff, and 
tobacco, 3,721 Now these "oods and an endless variety and a, 
ygr lufhirl darh y 

mmd fhpd fwhlf mf 

p wh liwhb d 
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terr tory of pr duct on for which they are well prepared, and ought 
to enj y Th «e an ong them who are agitating for the right of 
s iffra^e o ght to 1 careful at the same time to qualify their eon- 
*"[ t ents tor a w ae administration of the political power which 
they expect to w eld The ballot and idleness go badly together; 
they dem ral ze each other badly. Better for the disfranchised 
and for the pobl c we 1, if both sexes of idlers were debarred from 
the exerc ae of the law-making power, than confer it upon either, 
if the franchise only tends to throw the holders into the dema- 
gcue market The masculine voter can make nothing out of his 
b 11 t but the corr ipt on of office seeking and the opportunity of 
sell n ha boul at the polls, unless he be really independent of 
politics as a trade. 

The freedraen are in a somewhat different predicament. The ballot 
is to them protection from the persecution of the rufSanIsm of the 
country, and the means of security from the general prejudice of 
color. In this respect it is to them the greatest of social benefits. 
Women do not need it for these pHrposes ; they are not exposed to 
the evils of an inferior caste In society. But the lately enfranchised 
negro, is in exactly the same position as our women in respect to 
the labor question. If the opportunity for entering the field of the 
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skilled industries ia destroyed through the preoecapation of our 
markets for their products, by the cheap labor of foreigners, they 
will he driven hack to the very kinds of labor which occupied them 
in slavery, and they must accept the low wages which the world 
allows to such drudgeries. 

Without property, without education in the arts, they are aa yet 
confined to the old-time kind of plantation work. Their labor has 
already restored the cotton product to the stage it had attained 
before the Rebellion, and the price of the staple in its gorged 
markets is already nearly down to the figure it reached when it 
was at the lowest. American cotton sold at seven and three-quar- 
ters pence at Liverpool in 1860, It is now quoted at seven and a 
half pence there, and is steadily declining toward the price it held 
in its worst 'days, when no wages were paid to the cultivators, and 
the masters made no profit in its cultivation. How long will this 
system continue before the former slaves will be upon as short an 
allowance as ever they were. A diversified industry is the only 
thing that can save them from that bondage of poverty which differs 
only in name from chattel slavery. Our white women and our 
slave men, until lately, were always classified together, in respect 
to their political status. They are now, and must for long, be in 
the sam ctn n al y Tl 1 w f the industrial life of the 

one, isthelwfh h dnhn s more astonishing to one 

who see h 1 1 P n n 1 a real persona! liberty and 
independ n h n find ph I h p arguing and voting for a 
system f n nal d h mu hold them both alike in 

dependen and wh f d b 1 j and degradation, they are 

respeoti ly xp d 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TUE MOST PROMINEKT AND PLAUSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO 
PROTECTION. 

Protection of nat nnal labor nfairlj cla'Sed amorg the 1 ooleto reatrictDns of 
ndmtrj an i tride — Protei,(ion the rco proei! of alleaian e emtnces Ihe 
ml re i' of labtr and eoutnands its defense — toanferrailing 1egi9)stion m 
defeObO of foreign trade unqneetionabi; right but atill more imperalively 
deman led against injuries of domeatii. oommeree — The natnrul differences of 
national i.ond tiuni enough for all lenebcial foreign comniercF the nccldental 
differences are not to be perpetnated.— Production pieoedes esehange, and 
productive power takca precedence of trade In national polic;. — Pralection, eo 

solely at securing tlieir liberty bj providing their opportunity. — Liberty without 
its defenses is a mocktrj. — Free trade, a modlGed form of rebellion — the spirit 

leait, bat that whicli beat promotes the public welfare, is best.— Who pays the 

Domeslio oompetitiou in the home market th w a p h whole of the 

duty upon the foreign producer. — How prices a aff t d by d mestic oompe- 
Ktioa.— If a protective duty, in any case, raise Ih p b given rate, 

it also holda it from ever rising higher— it p m ntly 1 f nds oonsnmers 
against monopoly prices, — If it affords prnHt unduly la g d mestic com- 
petition immediately reduces them to the ordina tan tad anl eenres a con- 
stant reduction of prices in keeping with all imp m nt n p duction. — No 
rise of prices oaji go above the point which equaliaea the protected Industry with 
all others in the community.— To forbid this, is simply to forbid native enter- 
prise to enter upon any industry which foreigners have preoccupied, until 
wages are reduced to the lowest known in the world; till capital is as cheap, 
beeauso as abundant, and skill, with its education denied, is as great — conclu- 
sions alike preposterons and atrocious.— Mine -tenths of the consumers are also 
prodneers, and have the largest interests in all the results of protection, — The 
benefits of the policy distributed among all classes, and all arc immediately re- 
paid and refunded any temporary increase of prices.— Fallacy of the assumed 
fisity of price upon which the increased ooBt of a protective duty is calculated. — 
Cost of iron as affected by various rates of duty — of lead — of steel rails. — 
Prices of foreign commodities always fall under protective duties.— The testi- 
mony of eonsumera of an important foreign product — Effect of dutie= upon 
foreign imports reflected upon competing domestic prodacta statement of the 
ftee trade argument by their accepted esponent of the dcetnnc — His cvpher- 
ings and their impossible results. — The equally monstrous consequences of the 
221 
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"Revenue" duties whicli the partj propoaea and iidvooates, — Their revenue 
duties shown to cost oonaumers, uu their own principles, an average of ten times 
the amount of revenue which thor jieid.— The " Revenue Reformers" inestri- 
cably entnngled h; tbe redmiio ad absurdtim of their sjstem. — Eulloning their 
doctrine, the oustoms from which Che; are required l/> raise one hundred and 
fifty, cannot be made to jield more than twenty-five, miUiona.— The oonae- 
quenees to the las payers. — Absunl worliings of the assumed principle — the 
larger tho domestic production the greater the burden of the revenue duty, and 
the only escape is the aban any other people 

adopt.— Our taxes now fifteen p ots. Must we bear 

this ourselves and give an u m g rivals? — Effects of 

protective duties summadzed 

The discQiSsion of the s >j n w q h nd mbarrassed by the 
thousand and one special 1 n wh h p on holds to the 

social and iDdustrial inter f h p pi nd 'sultinglj to the 

financial health of the G n I h leavored to pre- 

sent the principle in its na dp d intentions, as it 

interlocks and confiicts w h h n h y of trade, for I 

could not advantageonsly,w 1 n h 1 m ta f h realise, give it a 
more formal and systemati y F 11 w n t me plan of treat- 

ment I piopoae to conside n his h pte h m prominent and 
plausible ohjeotirns urged by f d nd heir appropriate 

places, to diBCusa the docti es of f d h foundation upon 

which it IS made to rest 

The free trade logicians overload their argument with an insuf 
ferable tediousness of instances in which the governments of time^> 
past interfered with the business affaiis of their people They 
enjoy themselves bi.yond limits on the limitation of the power'- of 
government ' They put theroselvea among the foreground advo 
cates of civil and political progress in cUmormg for the greatest 
possible extension cf the let alone principle of governmental policy, 
all for the purpost, ot cair>mg over to the doctrine of protection 
the odium of the old time usury laws, the arbitrary regulation of 
wages and prices the f,rants of monopolies, the laws m restraint 
of working men s combinaiions , the restraints despotically imposed 
upon the tieedom of opinion and publication with all the other 
abuses of autiiority which can be pressed into service Ihese 
oppressive and repressive exercises of the civil powei are ju'itly 
Tinder condemnation now, and it is much to the purpose of the 
party of professed piogiesaives Ui put protection of home iniustiy 
into the class of obsolete usages, which are discredited by the 
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spirit of modern progress. It can then be overwheloipd with aa 
epithet, and all argument of its special merits is escaped. 

That protection, however, which is the reciprocal uf allegiance in 
the philosophy of law, must, nevertheless, be allowed as a duty of 
government, however much the power may have been abused. The 
range of the duty and the mode of esereisiog the just power conferred, 
must bo cjextensiie w th the nations necv-'nttes esppciallj when 
it IS limited as in the ciae of reguhting international trade, to 
such measures of defenat, aa are rp([uired against foreign inter 
ference whatever firm it miy take with the freedjm of the people 
in their choice of the ways and means of self support and of em 
ployiuK their Dwn labir in the pirsuit of wealth Government is 
biund to adopt ciunterviiling and di,fen5ne measures agun"! tte 
mi'ichicfs and injuries threatened or inflicted by foreign govern 
ments ir people by their commercial or mintirae action upon 
dsmestLC rights and interests an 1 it may d this b^ whatever 
means the i,ase require-, ani warrants Thi^ will not be disputed, 
or at least needs no further uudioation thin its mere "titement 

Lause'.Jiuif can scarcely require the sovereign powei to let 
its own people alone and permit all fther people to do what 
they please against the nitional interests Shmld a foreign 
government exclude our ship? or lur prjiuctsfrom iti ports or 
mjurifusly buiden our commerce h our own legislature to be 
refused the power, or denied the capicity, to protect the national 
interests so oppressed ? Yet such measures would only aifuct that 
exceedingly small portion of our productive industry which is 
involved in our /jiwi^re trade; and surely it cannot be admitted that 
there is no corresponding protective and defensive power which 
may be rightfully addressed to the support and safety of that ten- 
fold larger commerce which we have at home, and the thousandfold 
larger interest which belongs to the freedom of domestic labor. 

A foreign people, with larger and cheaper capital ; longer ei- " 
perience and its greater skill ; cheaper and more abundant labor, 
and many another decided advantage in a competitive atru^le, 
find their interest in making us their customers fir their own 
benefit at the expense of our own labor system ; and yet we are 
forbidden by the spirit of progress to employ the self-preservation 
power of nationality in abatement or avoidance of the mischief! 
Free trade in its basis principle allows the individuahtj of the 
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nations, and all their economic differences of conditions, but this 
only as a ground for their cosmopolitanism of trade. The more 
unlike the communities of men are, the better they are fitted for 
trade eschanges, and the more permanent these differences can he 
made, and the more the resulting dependency of each upon the 
others can be increased, the bett«r for trade ! Our answer to this is, 
that the natural differences are enough for the commercial relations 
of the various societies of men; but the accidental abnormal, and 
injurious conditions by which they are differenced are not to be 
accepted, but to be amended, for the sake of due progress of all 
the parties. In natural sequence production precedes exchange, 
and the answering principle in logic requires that produetive power 
should have precedence of trade interests in the direction of national 
policy. 

From such freedom of international exchange as utterly Ignores 
all national distinctions, necessities, and means of economic pro- 
gress, these people carry over a cluster of abstractions to their 
theory of individual freedom. They insist upon " the riffht of the 
laborer to choDSe hia own occupitun that every man has the 
riffJit to ilisjose f his own labor wheiever and whenever he thinks 
it mo t ad\antap,eju'5 t: him=elf and that every one is better 
able to oho e hi own industrial pursuit than the government caa 
be." Such mere tmiams a these no pr tectionist disputes, nor is 
he otherwise bound to notice than to expose their impertinence in 
the argument All sui,h platitudes are answered in a word : 
Protecti n does not interfere in the choice of nien's occupations; 
with their chjice of ma Lets nor with any other thing, right, or 
business engigement that anybody ever cla med So far from this, 
its whole end and aim and its only p s Vie operation, are to secure 
the ojjp rt I ti/ for &uoh fiaedom of choice — for sach freedom in 
industrial pr)duction and such freedom of exchange, as the- people 
who adopt it require for the defense and adiancement of their 
individual and nitional proajenty 

Abstract fieedom conceded with its necessary defenses withheld, 
is a moclery Letting everyb dy loose tJ prey upon everybody 
else, if they can or will, is not liberty, but lawlessness. To expose the 
weak to the strong; to make the markets of the country a melee of 
the nations; is just such a privilege as the rough-shod donkey 
offered to the chickens in the barn-yard when he proposed a free 
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dance w th ta unrestricted 1 bert es to tke jartner upon the 
L lios fa re pnne pie oS au e q j i 

Free traders a ke an utterly unfa r use of tl e mdx m that 
government s b st wh ch covern'i leist They pu h t to the 
length f ayino' that u trade no g vornm t s best of all They 
ava 1 themselveh of tl e al "nit on wh ch the u lete re&tr ct ons 
upon aduitr a\ and comnie t jl 1 berty ol he by ^one desjot snis 
prov Led They a e fu 1 f tb t revol ona y ip r t wh h t 
res at abus s runs nt the d uetr cally opp b te er r as the most 
effect ve rally ng cry of rea stance ^\ se n o lerat on 1 as not that 
full c mm tment tha sq arene of ssue jo ned that plump oppo 
s tene s wli oh most strongly enl ats nd no tea part es n wwhr 
Th s a the 81 r t f D ur ect n w h b 1 y f L b fy 
aga nst the G-overnment B ppenu uhm 

even n free 1 m and they must d n nis u n nn um 

comes, and there is some point a wh w s mus h k d 

and authority be introduced; ad b to d f he 

strained masims of rebellion wh n an h d and <ma d 
ernment is required. Disorde j p s e y w f 

pulling down Babylon; but wh n J u m to be bu nd 
established, order, degree, am d n d m d d nd 

tb.en time to adopt and respect h h p n d 

policy of that goverament are b whhb pm wf 

of the people — which best execute, h m by h b 

neaa, practicability, and utility, and are least liabl^ to abuse; or, 
the most expedient is best. 

The great point which free traders make and most persistently 
press against protective duties is, that, as they are imposed for the 
purpose of equalizing the prices of domestic with foreign products 
in the home market, they must necessarily increase the cost of such 
commodities to the consumer. Thia is not clear, nor is it in general 
true of the foreign article so charged ; for a part, or the whole, of the 
duty may be thrown upon the foreigner, either in abatement of his 
profits, or in reduction of the wages and price of the raw material, 
or, of all together. Thia depends entirely upon the competition 
offered in the domestic market. If the foreigner has a monopoly of 
the product, he can charge the whole of the duty upon it to the 
consumer. There is nothing to hinder him. This is obviously true 
in the matter of tropical commodities sold in the United States. 
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Five cents import duty upon cyffee, and twenty-fivo cents upon tea, 
are nothing eloe than a douic=tic tax cullected at the custom house. 
Such tax proti'cts nothing natne, and nothing native checks its 
charge upon the oonbumei , he must pay the whole duty, and the 
importer has pOiies=ion of our mirket as free aa if no duty at all 
were imposed The same thine la true of a ?^ commodities imported 
which meet no corapetKion, or no effective rivalry in the market 
other than th it offered by othei foreign traders. 

Suppose the price at which the foreign article can be profitably 
offered, to he fixed which it is not and cannot he, but, for the pur- 
pose of trying the case, let this point he assumed. Domestic labor 
and capital cannot yield it at that piice, but would be enabled to do 
so by charging it if worth one dollar with a twenty-flve per cent 
duty, and such a charge is accordinglj levied. At the beginning of 
the contest, it might seem that, both the domestic and foreign 
article would be raised to that price But we now have a condition 
of things in which the foreigner to hold the market, must reduce 
his profits, or lose the trade, or much of it, and the home-made can 
well be supplied at one dollar and twenty five cents. The results are 
of two kinds, the foreign article cannot go above a dollar and a 
qiiartei, because it will be diiven out by the native. This is a 
great point attained It is now no longer at the option of the for- 
eyncr to raise the price as occasions would otherwise tempt him. 
And if the protective duty has increased the cost to the consumer, 
it holds It down to that point thereafter 

Protective duties are imposed to encourage home industry. The 
costof production, during the piocess of improvement in the business, 
will decline regularly, and may do so very largely — sufficiently to 
afford the article at one dollar, or the supposed remunerative price 
of the foreign commodity at the commencement of the contest for 
the home market. This is not assuming a shade of probability too 
much. And then who pays the duty, if the importer still contends 
for the market ? Plainly be must pay, or lose, the whole of it ; he 
must suffer it in abatement of profit, or in reduction of wages, and 
as long as he does so, the consumer has the product at the former 
price, and the duty goes into the national treasury, as so much tax 
paid by the foreigner for the privilege of our market. These two 
things are then secured : first, the market price is held down to the 
figure at which native production can afford it; and second, it is 
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reduced progressively to the extent which, native skill and experi- 
ence acquired can effect. The masimuni coat is fixed for the 
benefit of the consumer, and aa assured decline of that maximum is 
certainly provided for. If the dollar and a quarter yields a large 
profit, home competition will immediately pull it down, and never 
cease reducing it until the profit falls to the average of all other 
investments and enterpriees. 

But, at first, the duty does raise the price, or means to raise it, 
above the point at which the foreign article is then sold ; but not 
ahove that at which it may be held in the absence of all competitioa. 
Granting this, let us see how high such price may go under pro- 
tection. Manifestly no higher than will raise the wages of labor and 
the profits of capital in that to the level of other businesses : whioh 
means this, and nothing else or more, that wages and profits in such 
a business were previously below the general level. This is the 
limit of the rise, absolutely and permanently fixed. Now, what is 
the objection of the consumer to such equalization ? Will he answer 
that this particular industry, so to be fostered, requires protection 
because it is not so favorably conditioned as others which ask no 
assistance, and ought, therefore, to he abandoned ? Abandoned, till 
when ? Will he answer ? What other reply can he give than " to 
the time when wages shall be as low as in the country of the rival, 
which monopolizes the trade by underpaying its laborers ! or till 
capital shall he as cheap and skill and experience as great !" And 
will he tell us when these things shall be, and how they shall be 
brought about ? Shall wages be driven down with us, by the 
hungry strife for work that has lowered them to the starving point 
abroad ? Can skill be acquired while its education is denied ? And 
will capital be accumulated by the process of limiting its employ- 
ment to the least remunerative investments ? 

A general answer to this general objection is sufficient. Educa- 
tion must be paid for, and it always repays its cost if it be sound, 
practical and serviceable. 

Who are the consumers that free trade pleads for so impor- 
tunately ? Are not quite nine-tenths of them in the United States 
also producers ? Opening up new avenues of occupation for them 
and enlarging old ones, has the effect first of diminishing competi- 
tion for the sale of labor. It also withdraws from some industries 
a portion of producers and makes them consumers for the re- 
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inder. It gives and secures for all s. bome market that can be 
d against all injurious invasions from abroad. It enlarges 
the diversification of labor, and adapts it to the capabilities of 
thousands and even millions of such persons as would otherwise be 
uuproductive, and fall into the supported or dangerous class of the 
community ; and thus, by distributing the benefits of the policy 
upon all classes and conditions of society, it immediately repays all 
the earlier enhancement of prices, and forthwith commences to 
lower them permanently and securely. 

But we have gone too far, in allowing prices to be fixed or re- 
strained by anything else than the force of home competition, ifc 
is a curious assumption of the free traders that always mates any 
given price of a foreign product the standard or basis from whict 
they count the increased cost to the consumer of the duty imposed 
upon it. 

It docs seem like a waste of words to expose this fallacy, but an 
instance or two out of hundreds will at least give the facts to he ex- 
plained for the help of those who do not or will not see the princi- 
ple that rules the subject; 

In the year 1844 the duty on English common bar iron was $25 
per toQ. The price in the New York market (average of the year) 
was $61.83. The cost less the duty, it is assumed, would have 
been S36.83, and the ad valorem duty was, therefore, sixty-eight 
per cent. The price, with the duty off, we will call the prime 
cost for the purpose of our demonstration. The rate of duty was 
twice lowered between 1844 and 1860 : in 184C it was reduced to 
thirty per cent, and again, in 1857, to twenty-four per cent upott 
the prime cost. 

Now look at the effect of these varied rates upon the price ; 



1344, dutj $25 no perto 



Here we see that in the first stage of diminished rates, when the 
duty fell 38,57, the cost rose S17.87. At the second stage, when 
the duty had fallen S14,96, the price was still 15.02 higher than in 
1844, and when the duty had been reduced J16.78, the cost had 
fallen but ?2.60. 

Take another instance : in 1345, under the protective tariff of 
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1842, the duty upon pig lead was S3 per hundred pounds; the 
price in the New York market (average for the year) was SS.STJ. 
The duty being eight hundred per cent upon the prime cost, or aa 
the free traders argue, the lead might have been had for thirty- 
seven and a half cents, duty off. From 1847 to 1867, under au 
ad valoreTii duty of twenty per cent, the price rose at a pretty even 
pace, beginniag in 1847 at 84. 31, and ending in 1857, at $7.03— 
the duty reduced to one-fortieth and the price considerably more 
than doubled ! Who paid the duty in 1844, when the domestic 
production was protected ; and who paid the twenty per cent duty 
in 1857, when the domestic rivalry was driven out of the market ? 

One more instaniffe, because a much more recent one, must be 
added : 

In 1864 the importation of steel rails began in the United 
States. They were sold that year to our railroad companies at $162 
to §135 per ton, in gold. In 1867 American manufacturers began 
to supply the market, the foreign rails went down to §115 to $110 
per ton. In April 1870 they were lowered to $72, in New York 
and Philadelphia ; now in 1864 the duty being levied in ad vahr- 
ems, was equivalent to $46.60, in gold, and was paid by the Ameri- 
can consumer, which would leave to the rail makers one hundred 
and one dollars and oinety cents as the prime cost of the rails; in 
April 1870, the duty, being an ad valorem, fell to §18, and left the 
producers in England but 854 per ton, gold. 

Here American competition reduced the price in our Atlantic 
cities to 34.80 less than one-half it had been at, sis years before. 
Such, in these instances, has been the effects of protective duties 
upon prices of foreign products in the domestic market. The rail- 
road companies in great numbers, including the most important of 
them, petitioned Congress in 1870 to raise the duty upon these rails, 
and, to make them certainly protective, asked that they be changed 
to specifies, and fixed at $44.80 per gross ton, for which they gave 
the reason that they " as users of steel rails and transportei-s of the 
food and material for American manufacturers and their numerous 
employees and skilled laborers, do not desire to be dependent ex- 
clusively upon the foreign supply." They would rather have the 
rails they require at eighty or even a hundred dollars per ton, than 
pay, as they did in 1864, an average of one hundred and forty- 
eight for them. They wish to have the rates held down to such a 
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figure as \ neiicms can make them for nnd theref re woul 1 Inve 
the dumeiC c make suatdiCLd by a '(uffioicDtl; piote tive duty Do 
they und rt^>and their business ^ \.nd are not liII consumers ttus 
protected by the p hey that home prodaction secures to them from 
the unlimited lemands ol the f reisn mon pjli'its' 

There is nsthing whith the fiee tridera maki> w much of or 
press so ur'ently upin the inexpert atil unmfjrmed if their audi 
ences as the reflected effect of protective dutit upon the pritea of 
the domeatic products Then whole doctrine turns upon priies ind 
they are bound to make the mo=t of them This party in the 
United f-tates ai-cepta the late special Commis=ionei of the RevCDue 
ts the eipositiir ot this point m their appeil ft) the populace and 
relj upon hia statistical arguments is the most effective it their 
weapons I quote him only to authenticate my statement of the 
propositions on which they throw their force In his official report 
to the Seoretarj of the Treasury dated December IStiO will he 
found m detail the data md the inferences which I must condense 
m a. brief hut sufSoientlj forcible arraj He say=, in so many words, 
that a reduction in the duty upon toreicn salt would be followed by 
pd d hp fldm II 
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of duties upon imported timber and lumlier, in ail forms, wholly 
Temitted, would, by the same principles of calculation, reduce the 
cost of all such articles produced at home for consumption no less 
than 816,000,000. In the aggregate of these four classes of goods 
alone, the import duties upon similar products are made, by the 
commissioner's logic and computation, to enhance the cost of the 
domestic product 848,700,000, while their foreign correspondents 
yield only 86,112,000 of revenue. 

This doctrine applies to all other duty-paying imports, and to 
the reflected effect upon the prices of the domestic commodities 
which divide the home market with them. Let us try it through 
the entire rauge of its supposed operation : 

The official value of all such foreign goods, so charged with im- 
port duties, which met the competition of American goods in the 
year 1867-8, was 8178,000,000 ; the aggregate dnties amounted to 
885,400,000 — an average of a small fraction less than forty-eight 
per cent. We have no authoritative estimate of the value of such 
goods manufactured in the United States in that year, but we can 
guess. The increase of the year 1860 upon 1850 was eighty-five 
per cent; the product of 1860 was 81,885,000,000; eighty-five per 
cent will be little enough under all the circumstances to add to the 
value of 18C0 for that of 186S This gives us 3 487 millions as 
the value of tin. pr ducts ot he year On wh oh sum accordiu" to 
this theory, a fortj e ^ht per cent nc ease of cost to the consumers 
must have fallen and the efore the dut es charged p n the foreign 
import surcharged the pr c s of their don e t vah the total 
sum of 81,673, 60 OUt or n ne ud a half t m a he amo nt of the 
duties secured to the treasu y by the systen of ra n^ revenue at 
the custom house 

This is frightful atroc u horr ble and— r d ulous But It is 
agony and oratory for the stump, and a " big thing" m statistics 
for the tongues and pens of the Innocents whose philosophy is 
bounded by the m ui tip li cation table. 

But do the experts among the propagandists oi' free trade them- 
selves believe it ? 

This same Commissioner, in full possession of his e nom c logic 
and unmeasurable arithmetic, in this same report pr p ses to put 
an aggregate duty of 838,000,000 upon imported u^ r molasses 
and melado. This is just fifty-two and one halt per cent up n their 
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invoice value in the year 1867-8, which being reflected upon 
$23,750,000 worth usually produced at home, must enhance their 
market price a fraction over 812,000,000. Add to this the duty 
itself and we have a round $50,000,000 put upon the cost of these 
sweets to the consumera. This is enormous taxation indeed ; for by 
the rule of the Commissioner, if the duties were wholly remitted 
we might have had the entirety of our supply, foreign and domestic, 
for S83,600,000, biit under its malign operation, they must neces- 
sarily cost us just $50,000,000 more, that is thirty-eight milUons in 
duties upon the foreign, and twelve in enhanced price upon the 
domestic. 

He treats woolens and worsteds and cotton goods in the same 
way. Taking his own data for the calculation he proposes to raise 
$30,000,000 upon cottons, woolens, iron, steel and lead, at an ex- 
pense of $94,500,000 of increased cost to the consumers of these 
foreign and domestic goods. But his schedules provide for a revenue 
of $150,000,000 a year from imports. Without an unnecessarily 
tedious calculation, I cannot give the precise figures for the total 
tax that his proposal would inflict upon the consumers, but a safe 
average would put it at t«n times as much. We confront the 
Revenue Reformers with this result of their financial system. Some 
of them having felt tte force of this reduciw ad abmrdum, bluntly 
propose to set every foreign article free of import duty which meets 
in our markets any quantity of the like kind of domestic production. 
The doetr'oB whoh they all profes and the arguments they il! u^e 
dr VB them whether or no nto t! s trap They are compelled to 
be abs lute free trade s n respect to all g ods wa es and i erchan 
d se wh ch comjete w th our wn jr due s but mere less n the 
burdens that they must hr w upon all commod es wh h our own 
so 1 and lab r cannot produce To see h w th s pr nc pie would 
work upon the ie leral revenue we need but look at he several 
classes of our sual mports the r r peet ve values and y eld f 
1 it ea Td.k ng Mr 'W e Is sched les wh ch w 11 be found n the 
one h nd ed nd twenty e htl pa^ of his report I see n t h w 
more than twentj fi e m 11 ns f the hun Ired and fi ty ot r venue 
wh eh he exp cts can poss 11 be der ved f m mports wh ch do 
not compete w th our dome t o suppt es And t foil ws f th s 
doetnne of reflected pr ces s t ue or i ts adv eatea hel eve t to 
be true that they are b und to release our t tal mportat n from all 
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but about tweQfy-five miUions of tases, and tlirow sometliiDg like 
two-hundred and twonty-milliona of the necessary revenue of the 
government upon domestic property and industry. They must do 
this, and they must abandon their duties for revenue, or, they are 
bound in reason and conscience, to withdraw their assauha upon 
protective duties as a cause of a tenfold cost forced upon homo-made 
goods. 

One curious effect of the doctrine which we have been pressing 
to its consequences is, that the mote productive our industries may 
be, the worse is the effect of any duty laid upon the rival products 
of foreign origin. For instance, if we import ten millions worth of 
a class of goods under a twenty-five per cent duty, and manufacture 
a hundred milhons worth of the same kind, the consumers must 
bear twenty-five millions of increased price upon the domestic 
goods ; but if we import a hundred millions and manufacture only 
ten, the consumers of the domestic article suffer only to the extent 
of two and a half milhons; which is followed by this unavoidable 
consequence — it is ruinously oppressive to the consumers, to tax 
any article of foreign make which we can make at h m wh' h 
luTist have the further consequen d m k 

anything and everything that an y b d m h nd 

us, unless we can undersell them w h wh burd 

national debt, and federal, state, d m p m 

weight in their favor. Our tases n w h fi p 

cent of our annual products; must we bear these ourselves, abandon 
the industries which foreigners niay choose to monopolize, and give 
a free market to everybody except ourselves ? The doctrine of duties 
reflected upon home prices lequ'res this IVhU is the answer of 
common sense ? 

When considering the effect of home competition upon the prices 
of foreign imports, the facts presented seemed entirely suffic LUt to 
explode the notion we ha\e now been confronting with its pre 
posterous, absurd, and e\ery wav monstrous results 

It would be as tedious is unneces«j.ry to give the instance" either 
in particulars or summaries wl ch pr ve that protective dut es 
levied in the strictness of the principle always secure the con 
Burners from arbitrary prices ; always in good time reduce prices to 
the level of general rewards of labor and capital ; always throw their 
burden upon the foreign producer, when judiciously adjusted to the 
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eonditifins and capabilities of the people ; often, indeed, even going 
further and trenching upon the usual profits of the producer, and 
always repaying an hundredfold, any nominal increase of prices, by 
putting every variety of capability to profitable employment; and 
increasing the wages and profits as much to the consumers, who 
are all immeiJiately or indirectly interet^tcd in the general benefits 
secured 

A very brief notice of the esperienee of other nations, which we 
promised at the outset of our treatment of the complex qupstions 
involved, will sustain all that is here claimed for the policy of 
protective duties directed (o the support and development of that 
labor on which all wealth depends. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PEOTECTION I.\ THE HISTORIC NATIONS. 

ProtMtioE in BagliDd-her Btmggk for supremaoy ia industry and trade- her 
risB from the lowest to the highest rank in EumpB.— Measures taken to make 
her '■ the workshop of the world."— How she built np her woolen maaufaclures 
by fi^e oeoturles of protective duties— prohibitions, bonuses, and penalties— and 
her iron industry by similar mean! during a period of over one hundred and 
twenty years.— fa wool, iron, and coal she possessed natural advauta^es, and 
free traders credit her suMeas in these industries to this cauee; hut^y pro- 
tection she naturalized her cotton manufactures, and enlarged them till their 
produota outmeasure the value of all her other e sports.— Beginning the business 
in 17i0 by prohibiting the oriental fabrics which sold at three times less price 
than the domestic product, and maintaining the defenae of the home industry 
until all successful competition was impoasible,- In 1848 free trade was pro- 
claimed by statute, but England never remitted or abated a protective doty tiU 
her own supremacy defied all rivalry in her home markets.— By countervailing 
duties she still defends her hardened industries, and her present policy is just as 
protective as her interests reqnire,— The new Empire of OERHiiiY owes its ei- 
istenoe and its eminence to the protection measures of the Zollverein.— History 
of protection in BELDtUM.-The natural resourccsof the Kingdom, the policy of 
trade employed, and the provision made for the prosperity of her manufactures 
agriculture, and commerce. — Her population the densest in the world, and its 
growth doable that of Great Britain, and her emigranla nineteen times less.- 
Protection in Pbasce maintained the most wasteful of governments, educated 
the artisans which initiated the skilled industries of ail Europe, and has sus- 
tained her finances through the revolutions of a century— The protective and 
prohibitive policy of Russia has raised the kingdom from 'barbarism to the 
rank of a first-rate power in Europe, and emancipated twenty millions of serft. 
The opponents challenged to find in all history a nation that has risen to the 
front rank, or any one that has maintained a high position, except such as 
have steadily maintained a protective policy adapted to their national eondilions 

and international relations.— Free trade in the history of nations— Ttr eke y. 

Free trade proclaimed by the Sultan three centuries ago.— Then Turkish aupe- 
riority defied competition in production.- Modern agencies have so oheapened 
products, that Turkey, unable to command them, haa lost not only her foreign 
markets but is compelled to surrender her home commerce to foreigners— The 
" sick man's" complaint esplsincd — His diaaoluUon waiting only for agreement 
among the dissectors— Helpless herself, and no help from her free trade pro- 
leotor.— How her trade has deolined.— How she supplies her exchequer, and 
23S 
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debases her onrreDt coin.— trelitna, effseta of the Afil of Union ; driven by its 
tree trance provisions from Ibe workBhoi) to the potato field ; famine, pestilcncB 
and emiaratlon the ooasequeooo!, and England bopefnl ol the eitinolioii of the 
nation.— IsDiA another Tictim of English free trade; half a million 6tarved in 
a few months in the granary of the world- muliitades, who formerly produced 
the finest ootton tisjues, driven from skilled industries to the loweat drudgery of 
agriculture, and famines increased in frequency and extent. f>jr more than half 
aeontury under British rule.-PoHTDCii. under a free trude trea'y with England 
precipitated from her pride of placa among the natioaa to the condition of a 
burden upon the hands that ruined her. Differeneaa of race, religion, and 
geographic position will not explain the fortunes and misfortnna! of the nations 
here reviewed.— Only by one rule oan they be clasaiaed— the one class having 
all protected their domestic industries; the other, surrendered them to the 
domination of foreigners. 

We open this section of our argument upon the vantage ground 
of the wide world's experience. The testimODy of all history 
proves this hroad proposition : not a single nation on the earth has 
attained a leading position; not a nation in the past or present has 
maintained tlie rank that entitles it to be called a " power," except 
those who have firmly maintained aa adapted policy of protection 
in the direction of tbeir international relations. England, being 
one of the very best of the examples in proof, is entitled to our 
first consideration. 

Every one who knows anything of her history, knows that through 
a long struggle she raised her eotiimerce and manufactures from the 
lowest to the very highest rank among the nations, not of Europe 
only, but of the world. Her chances for attaining and maintaiaing 
sopremacy in production and trade in an even-handed struggle, 
under a let-alone policy, were simply hopeless. G-reat Britain oc- 
cupies a territory not more than one- fourteenth of the extent, and 
has, even now, a population equal to only one-eighth of the natural 
labor force of her European rivals — Russia, in Europe, being excluded 
from the computation. The one-half of these peoples were far in 
advance of her at the beginning of the strife. Such were the odds 
agwnst her, and such the proved capabilities of her opponents. 
How did she address herself to the great work of self development, 
and achieve her grand success? By following the policy which 
she now urges upon the nations still in the conditions from which 
she herself has risen, and in her progress passing through suoh a 
aeries of stages as represent all the varied conditions of her con- 
temporaries in the present f Did she entertain such hallucinationa 
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aa we get now (rora frei, trade the rists piets traaaci-ndentalists 
factors, brokers aod smu^_,Ws' Did she aim at unue^s^l mastery 
through cosmopolitanism in trade ' On the contrary she went 
resolutely to work under sueh j, ay^tom of protective incisures as 
challenges cotupjnaoa and by them achieved her j,rand sutcesaes 
These measures may be arrayed under the f ilowing head^ pro 
hibition of competing imports prohibition cf the export of raw 
materials; bounties upon production and eKpyrtition restraints 
upon colonial manuticturLs, d fterential duties id favor of her own 
commerce ; sumptuary laws oncoura^ ng such kinds of production 
as aeemed to need hi,lp in that f rm active and substantial aid to 
the immigration of aitisins from the continent pr hibition of the 
immigration of her wn sk lied workmen an 1 f the exp rt of 
machinery; wars undertaken with the sole object of opening ip 
and monopolizing foreign markets an] every othei species ot regu 
lations and interferences which promised in any way to make her 
"the workshop of the world." All this is known in a^eiiera^way. 
The particulara would astonish any one to whom they are unfa- 
miliar. From the year 1331 down to 1834 the woolen manufac- 
tures were steadily protected ; beginning with fines, maiminge, im- 
prisoninent, and death as the penalties for exporting native wool or 
importing foreign cloth, and maintaining such penalties in force for 
quite four centuries. In 17113 these were softened down to trans- 
portation for seven years. [See Blackstone's Commentaries, title, 
OwHng.] The latest of these penalties was not repealed till 1825. 
Here we have an " infant manufacture," nursed through a period of 
five hundred years, coming to a confident maturity which now 
mocks at a rivaJ in its cradle which has never yet had ten consecu- 
tive years of fostering care ! 

Iron imported in foreign vessels was charged, as early as the year 
1710, with a duty of £2, 10s. per ton, which was raised at suc- 
cessive periods, till in 1813 it stood at £6, 10s. in English, and £7, 
18s. CtJ. in foreign vessels. This was adequate as well as earnest 
protection of the domestic manufacture, for as early as seven years 
after the last-mentioned date England was actually producing her 
own iron at £3, 13s. cheaper than the cheapest of her competitors 
in all Europe. Being thus secure against all rivalry in the home 
market the duty was reduced in 1834 to £1 per ton. 

England's command of the finest, wool at an early day, and her 
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earliest supply uf the material was from Cypms auJ Sinyraa, after- 
wards from ladia and Cliiaa. Uiitil 1790 America liad sent her 
DOne. When she commenced tte manufiLoture of cottons, say 
about the year 1740, the Bast India article could be afforded at less 
thaQ one-third of the price of the domestic, and, had its importation 
buen permitted, the British manufacture could not have fought its 
way into the home market. But notwithstanding the inequality of 
the contending parties, in the natural order of things, the exotic 
character of the raw material, the freight upon the import, which 
was then enormously high, and the unparalleled perfection of the for- 
eign art, the people found a way of meeting the exigency. It was 
done by an act of Pariiament, which reads thus ; ■' Calicoes, painted, 
stained, or dyed in Persia, China, or the East Indies, shall not be 
worn or used in this kingdom;" and further, "all such goods, 
whether mised, sewed, or made up together for sale with any 
other goods, shall be forfeited ; and the person in whose custody, 
knowing thereof, the same shall be found, or that shall dispose 
thereof, shall forfeit £200." The British tariff act, passed in 1819, 
still prohibited the manufactures of all countries east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and charged those of Europe fifty to sisty-seven per 
cent. 

About the year 1318, the application of steam power, and the 
employment of the machinery which has so immensely increased and 
cheapened production, was fairly established in England. For full 
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twenty years afterwards slie maintained hei' protective system, and 
then, when it was rendered unnecesaary by the superiority which it 
had produced, it was abandunod, and the Knglisk authorities began 
to propagate those doctrines of free trade which her matured indus- 
tries could well bear In 1840 the new pjlioj suited t the new 
aspect oi the nation s business was iQstalli,d in the stitules of the 
British Parliament, that la, all that is intended anl ittuii! in the 
piliey became the public Uw of the knd, but the op ntive pro- 
Msioas amount to nothing mfre thjn the opening of the British 
ports and markets freely O all <.j limine whi h Ifr uwn iupreinacy 
%n pi otluctioa Exrn DEs As we have already shown the existing 
system of countervailing duties is still preserved to protect such of 
b r mauufioturing interests as re(.|uiie them, and we aie justified 
by the facts in '■aying that her wliole lytLm of t.omni,ercul regula- 
tnna hive been foi five centuries and renuin to this day the moat 
complttt, adequate, and succ^-isful instjni.e of the employment of 
the protective policy that can be louad in histcry "n iih one other 
word we condude this brief ievn,w — England never once, and 
never m any instance, repealed or remitted or abited a protective 
duty on any fjreiga goods until ifter, and ireneially long after, it 
hai iccomphahed all its objects and left her Mfe fiom dl eompe- 

IROIE TIU\ IN oniLR 1 NTRIES 1)1 El Rl IL 

For the wjnleiful rcsulto that ha\L ciowned the pohcy in the 
German States now included id the customs union of Piu'sia, com- 
monly called the Zoilverem we must euntent oui selves with what we 
have said in our strictures upon the system of ud eahi-em duties, in 
a preceding chapter, and elsewhere when the liiatory of the German 
iiidustual system and it& achievements were in point. 

Our whole case might be safely rested upon the facts of the 
industrial and commeicial history of the little kingdom of Beb'ium 
alone In territory she is only a trifle larger than the State of 
Maryland, and has not quite one fourth of the area of New York or 
I ennsjlvania lu ihe=e limits she has a population of four millions 
cine hundred thousand, which gives four hundred and thirty-three 
to the square mi!e, whieh is full twenly-flve per cent more dense 
than that of England and Wales, and nearly thrice the density of 
Blissachuaetts The productive industry required to support such 
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a popuUt on a presumpt ely very ^reat '^he s w U suppl eil 
w th nw m'jter al and obv ou'ly n t t Qt«l n ! hot pow r 
Tte uccess of the Bel- m n the manufactura of « Ik glass 
1 nen and wooleaa ha ^ ven them aw Id w de reputat on and 
h r c rpe s and lacea d e known s lie fine t a fore gn markets 
an 1 are f und there n amaz g abund nee Small as the terr t ry 
IS it comb ues a a remarkable le^ree a d n remarkable balauco 
capab 1 1 es for it,r cultural ma uf et r ng and commerc al n 
dustry Her customs system shows h ww bely the has guar led 11 
these nte e ts, She te u s a h n e ma ket f r he raw ma er als 
by defend ng h r n anufaotar s ade {ua ely She fin 1b a hoB e 
ma Let f r her breids ufi and pruv s ons by en pi y d^ 11 her 
1 ands bu ly n every form f oiivert ng ndustry she fosters her 
sk lied ndu tr es by barr ng out all eompet t on w th the r pro 
ducts she favors a very large trans t trade by ofier g every ndu e 
ment to the bordering nations, and to foreigners trading with them, 
making her roads a general thoroughfare; her lands are cultivated 
like garden grounds ; her factories are alive with industry, and are 
carrying away the iron trade of northern and eastern Europe from 
England; her foreign eommeree grew, after it was liberated from 
the dominion of Holland and Spain by the French in 1830, till it 
stood, in 1860, at double the proportion of the Tin d '^ e and 
Belgium is now about ready for free trade : she has pu h elf 
through wise and persistent protection, into the list f he na n 
that no longer need any defenses against her industr al an 1 n m 
cial rivals. 

I must not detain the reader with a stat«inent of he ta ff a a 
which have secured all these results. A specimen or two will give 
the spirit of the whole. Raw tobacco is admitted at nine-tenths of 
one cent per pound — the manufactured is charged three cents; raw 
sugar at two cents per ton — the manufactured or refined must 
carry S1S5.68 per ton; raw wool, free — woolen manufactures, 
charged tea, twelve, twenty-one, twcntj-sis, and thirty-two cents 
per pound. There is not an item in all the schedules of the 
Belgian tariff that gives any more countenance to free trade or 
any of its maxims than those which are here quoted. 

The differential duties charged upon imports in /oj'ei^ vessels, 
in favor of her own, are, in the average, quite one hundred per cent, 
which have had the effect of preserving for her own mercantile 
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J h wh 1 d n domestic esporta aod foreign imports for 

rap 

I w li 1 ere that Belgium iocreaaed her population 

p b Teen the years 1840 and 1850, while the 

TJ d K 1 ra f jreat Britain grew hut a scant eight per 

h m Protection against free trade in the matter 

f p p 1 w h 11 the odds of denaitj against Belgium under 

h 1 

\ h m nts to the United States during the period 

f 10-60 f m B Igium were equal to only two-tentha of one 
p f h p p 1 tion iQ 1860; while those from the United 

I d m ni d three and eight-tenths per cent of hers ; so, 

1 h f 1 home was just nineteen times better in pro- 

E 1 ml n free trade England, 
t h h wealth in France we beg leave to refer the 

reader to our fifth chapter, where its rate and amount in the first 
half of the present century are given in sufficient detail to exhibit 
the effect of her system of international commerce, which J, B. Say 
thus correct h lescribes " for thirty j ears nearly every hw passed 
on custom house matters haf been intended either to eitabl bh or to 
louaolilate the system f protection and pr hibition Writing 
in 182t> this hi^h authcritj among fiee traders says France ifc 
present conta ns the most hi.aut ful mjnuf otures ot silk and wo 1 in 
the world ind i prob bly indebted for them to the wise enc urage 
ment of Colbert a administration He advanced to the minufjcturcs 
two thousand franca f r every loom at work and by the wiy this 
species of encoungement has a particular advantage — the bounty 
enters into reproduction It wdl be recollected that C ilbert was 
Intendjnt of Finance and "Minister of State un ier Louis XI^ His 
polity support e 1 the m st expensive and wasteful of French 
monari-hs in the seventeenth century and it did more it educated 
more than half a million of those arti ans wh in 168a upon the 
revocition f the Edict of ^ antes fled from Frince and settling 
in Switzerland G rminy Holland and England created there the 
industries which enr (.bed the lOuntrRS if their adcption 

The prnsptnty of n anuf ictures m Frince is too well known to 
require any description here the results cnncernu^ the nationil 
weltire are unhipply too much c nfuae I ty the political despotisms 
and popukr revolutions which make up the history of the nation for 
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now above ttree-quarters of a century, to allow of any very clear 
examination within our Hmita. But this much must be admitted — 
uudet the most absolutely restrictive system, maintained from the 
earliest days of the first Bonaparte to the fall of the third, France 
has advanced greatly in natural and individual wealth, and has 
grown through the whole career of her crazy political disturbances 
to be the leadiaj5 manufacturing nation of Europe. Her terrible 
history would have been passed unnoticed but for the fact that her 
industrial system has revived her fortunes after every revolution, 
and kept her public credit quite as high as that of any other Euro- 
peao State except that of England. The French three per cents 
were up to seventy on the hundred immediately before the outbreak 
of the iate War with Prussia, when our own sises were not above 
ninety, and our fives were but eighty-six. In nothing has she had 
either wise or stable government except in the defense of her 
industries, and this has kept her from utter destruction, and wilt 
restore her again when the present riot is quelled. 

The Russian policy, like that of France, has long been sternly and 
guardedly defensive of the labor of the Empire against the invasion 
of produetB from Western Europe. Under this system, it is enough 
to say, she has emancipated twenty millions of her serfs, and has 
risen, within the memory of hving men, from barbarism and con- 
tempt to the rank of a "power" which has no equal in the Eastern 
hemisphere except the new empire of Germany. 

A volume would be required for a full array of the evidence 
which could be adduced in proof of the proposition advanced at the 
beginning of this section — that, not a nation on the earth has 
attained a leading position except those who have firmly maintained 
a policy of protection adapted to their national conditions and inter- 
national relations. Will the disputants try to find one ? 

FREE TEADE IS THE HISTORIC NATIONS. 

Free trade has had a fair trial in the old world. Its history is 
indelibly recorded io its results. We propose now to show from 
free-trade authorities the effects of their favorite policy in those 
countries of Europe and Asia in which it has had its most complete 
demonstration. 

Three centuries ago, the Sultan of Tarkey proclaimed unlimited 
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freedom of foreign trade retaining a bare five pei cent duty or 
port chirgc upon imp its which it seemb haa long since been 
leduced to thiee per cent Turkish supcri ritj of skill and espe 
nence Wds rnjie than a match foi the rude mdustriLi of Tveslern 
Europi in the old time matiuUcturin^ nieth ds inj agencies but 
upon tiiu mtroJuctiLn of tha midern inipnYtments which almost 
miraculously multiplj com modi tie" by mean'i ut st«am lud mi 
chinery the oiiental races were exposed to a deatructiVL comppti 
tion in all their markets foreign and domeslie and TuiLey fell Irom 
Its prCLmiaence and became the siok miu )f the nations The 
countries which have avaikd themsehea of tht modern apjliancee 
m production and protected their Kb >r interests from f reign 
invaBiou have nothing to do now but dii ide the ap caljpdc dragon a 
dommions among themselves when they can agree upon the diatri 
bution Free trade England will mike no resistance her oceuja 
tun of the protectorate like Othello s is gone and sht will get 
n ne of the spoil- nor even save her plighted honor 

E\en so lately as fifty vears ago we were wearing Turkish ^i ds 

in the backwoods of America, but now the subjects of tht Sultan 
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rUuru in ballast or get return cargoes at bmyrna, Odessa, etc., and 
of the interior traffic he says: " the trade ia in the hands of Jew 
brokers, some ofwhom are rich." Duties upon imports, three per cent, 
and twelve per cent upon domestic exports, explain the condition of 
the revenue, and its pinching uecesaitiea; but the stronger proof is 
in the desperate resort to a rapid debasement of the government 
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coinage. For this again we have JlcCullooh's authority—" The 
Turkish coin has been mueli degraded. The piastre, which a few 
years ago was worth two shillings sterliDg, is now (in 1838) worth 
little more than four pence." The Turk's sickness is esplained. 
He has caught the Irish disease, imported in manufactured goods 
from Liverpool. 

Ireland was, not very long ago, as it had been for ages, the seat 
of learning and of the useful arts, in an eminent degree. In the 
last quarter of the last century, the books printed in Dublin, and 
the wocdens, linens, and cottons, of the Irish looms, were common 
in all the markets of Christendom; but the union with Great 
Britain was effected in 1801, and in 1821 the last traces of national 
defense against the overpowering competition of the kingdom that 
had swallowed her up were effaced. By the terms of the union her 
almost prohibitory duties upon English calicoes and muslins were to 
expire in 1808, and those upon woolens in 1821. Look at the 
results ; in 1800 there were in Dublin five thousand hands employed 
in woolen manufactures; in 1840, only six hundred and two. In 
making carpets, seven hundred hands at work in 1800; in 1840, 
none. These are the average proportions of the respective dates for 
the silk-weavers, ealieo- weavers, and cotton-spinnera. England 
wanted cheap labor and cheap food, and free trade with Ireland 
answered the intention. But how did they answer Ireland ? Thrown 
out of mechanical employment, the Irish laborer was driven to 
spade -husbandry and potat«-raiaing, until the potatoes sickened 
under the forcing system which necessity compelled, and the soil 
got sick of the spade-men; and famine, pestilence, and emigration, 
quartered the population between the years 1841 and 1851! The 
London Times rather likes this situation of things ; it says, " The 
tribe of Celts will soon fulfill the great law of Providence, which 
seems to enjoin and reward the union of races. It will mix with 
the Anglo-Americaus, and be known no more as a jealous and sepa- 
rate people. Its present place will be occupied by the more mixed, 
more docile, and more serviceable race which has long borne the 
joke of sturdy industry in this island, inhick can submit to a master" 
and obey the law." The same paper at another time, said : " For a 
whole generation man has been a drug in Ireland, and population a 
nuisance." Mark the date — a whole generation, that is, since the 
free trade provisions of the Act of Union came fully into play. And 
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mark the avowed iDteQlion ■ Irish estiDctiou to be accomplished by 
Stan jti n an 1 expati at on 

Ij orge Thomp ou in a speeeh dch^ered ii thi, Hou e of Com 
mens filteen years ago dBS(,iLlmg the rLSulls t But sh rule in 
I\DI 1 said -it the ctoae of the last centurj cott n abounded 
a d to so great an esti,nt was the labor ol men women ind chil 
dren ipplied to its conversion int cloth that even with their im 
pertect michmerj they n t only upported the ho lie dta and f r 
the btJutiful tissues of Dwea and the loaraer products of T\ Lstern 
India but they exp rted to other parts of the world no less than 
two hundred milli us of piLoea per anuum 

In ISJJ the trade of Iniia was thriwn open and the native 
in lustries were exposed to unlmiitfld conipetit n At the end of 
twenty yeirs after the men w)nien and children had been driven 
iron the worLhh ps to the field^i and all demand for lab)r was at 
an end except in raisin"- nee oottjn ind ^o anl opium Mr 
Thompson a picture of Ind a under free trade rule has such free 
dashes of the pencil as these & me of the fine t tracts of lind 
have been forsaken an J g ven ip to the untamed beaatsof the jungle 
The motives to industry h ive been destroyed Go with me to the 
n rtliwest pro\ inces of the Bengal Presidency and I will show you 
the bleaehiQg skeletons of fiie 1 undred th usand human b mgs 
who perished fiom hunger in the npaoe of a few short months 
y s and f hunger in what has b en call d the granaij of the 
w )rld Famines have continued to increase m frequency and ex 
tent under our sway for more than half a century 

1 ORTTICAL IS another witness to the charicter and influence of the 
policy urged upon us by the people aspiring to the mastery of com- 
merce and the monopoly of all the skilled industries of the wide 
world. In 1703, Portugal, so lately the leading commercial nation of 
Europe, concluded a treaty with England, by which she bound her- 
self to admit Knglish wares into her ports at a fifteen per cent duty, 
for the favor of an English tax upon her wines one-third less than 
that imposed upon the wines of France. Mr. McCuUoch reports 
the inevitable results thus : " Formerly Lisbon had about four hun- 
dred ships of from five to six hundred tons burthen employed in the 
trade with South America, but at present there are not above fifty 
ships engaged in foreign trade, and of these the burthen does not 
exceed 150 tons. The produce of Portugal sent to foreign coun- 
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tries ia almost entirely conveyed in foreign ships," Mr, Cobden, 
another free trade oracle, summed up the whole story, about fifteen 
years ago, when he said that " Turkey and Portugal had become a 
burden and a curse to England." She had made them her depend- 
encies, not by force of arms, but by force of trade, and now they 
were upon her hands like the worn-out slaves of a Southern planta- 
tioD under the old regime. 

The ready answer to this indictment of the policy, and of the 
nation which has employed it in the destruction of so many other 
nations, is that the Turks are Mahometans, the Indians are Pagans, 
the Irish are Celts, and the Portuguese are, if nothing else. Catho- 
lics ; but the French are at once Celts, Catholics, and infidels ; the 
Russians are notCathohcs; the Belgians are almost exclusively 
Catholic, and the G-ermana are both Catholics and Protestants. 
Differences of faith and of race, differences of national conditions 
and habits, will not serve for the causes of the different economic 
fortunes of all these peoples. The fortunate among them are not 
distinguished from the unfortunates by any likeness among them- 
selves of national character, or of geographic conditions. The 
victims are, like those of the small pox, of every variety of consti- 
tution, undefended or unprotected by vaccination. 

And how does it happen that peoples unchanged in faith, or 
place, or character, who were once first in the ranks of industry 
and commerce, are now last and lowest? and how does it happen, 
also, that each and all of them are ip the one category of peoples who 
have lost the command of their home markets by surrendering 
them to the control of cheaper producers ? 

There is nothing clearer or truer in human reasoning than that 
labor is the source of wealth, and that its freedom and diversifica- 
tion are the measure of its productiveness ; and an infraction of this 
law of national life, must be followed by its natural and necessary 
penalties. The suggestion of faith or race or any other specialty in 
explanation of results, is utterly un philosophical, and foolishly im- 
pertinent. Universal history testifies that not a single nation on the 
globe, in the whole range of history, has reached independence and 
weahh ; not a nation even holds the rank attained, but such as have 
firmly maintained a protective policy in the regulation of their inter- 
national trade. 
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civilisation. — Societarj moTementa, tbeir ohiirncteriatioB — Patriarohism, Barbar- 
ism, Greeli Democraoiee; growth in bondage i Feudalism, uprising of the masaea 
—rights demanded, not dutias oonoedad, in the revoll.— Support of the poor and 
ednention by the Stats, qnaationed.— Natural rights grounded in selfhood.— 
Reign of Individ ualisin relasing; at war with aaaooiatioM. — Rights and duties 

eminent, and the military ajatam. — Aohievementa in aria and sclenoea, not the 
dialinotion of the last hundred jears. — Sooietary reformation, the glory of the 
present age— in politioa~in organiied diffusion of Christian knowledge by 
proteslanU — temperanoe reform — anti-alavary— publio achoola — statistios of 
education — pablio iihrariee, periodioals.— Charities.— Diminution of capital 
crimes; corpora! puDiahments; imprisonment for debla. — Imurancei; history 

United States ; vast aggregal« of depoaita ; atatistios ; indicate the associative 
impulse. — Corporatiui\t the type of ooSperative uoionsi material and apiritnal 
springs of coHperadve assooiaMon, — Coiiperation in bondage — in freedom, — 
Labor's ditBoulties. — Selfhood becomes social — the gain leads to ths good of the 
principle— ffeny!cia; Sacleliei, vaat accumulation of the fond m England— 
So reports of beneficial aooietiea in the United Slates.— Proviaiona and manage- 
ment— eaaj rates and liberal reliefs- moral influence.— They grow rich. 

Civilization has no logical or distinotire definition. Writers, 
concerned with it as tbeir special subject, have not evea attempted 
to determine what it is, and what it is not. It is vaguely recognized as 
apliaaeof human society, and it is ranked as the last and highest form 
yet developed ; but it is not differenced by any of its csactest descrip- 
tions. There is moreover, a lack of philosophic accuracy in treating 
it as a phase, or a different form, or appo a f h sam b 

stantiaJ thing. It is not a thing defined, n n b 1 id w h n 
the fixed limits of either description or app h n I li 

of progress, of degrees, and, therefore, a mpl s f pi m n 
We all know what we mean by it in special pp! b h 

are so numerous, and 80 various, that our cin p n f 
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do not serve in scientific classification. Treated or taken as a particular 
/firm of aooietary organization, the idea of some constancy and 
fisity of character intrudes, wliich is an error of essence, fur its 
essence is ehangoful progressiveness; and its changes are so great 
in degree, that they take on real changes in kind. If the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, were all civilized peoples at the comnience- 
mCDt of the Christian era, what shall we say of the Chinese now; 
and what of Western Europe any time in -the last five centuries ; 
and, especially, in the year 1870? If the Moors were barbaric 
when they held the dominion of Southern Spain, how were the 
Greeks civilized under Alexander the Great ? One descriptive 
name for all these is not more exact or discriminative than calling 
the North American Indians and the Negroes of Central Africa, both 
alike, savages. We have not, because we cannot have, logical 
definitions of these phases of human society. The races and 
nationalities are not in any of tiielr conditions, differenced as insects, 
fishes, birds, and beasts are in zoological characters. Yet there are 
differences between their variona states; and that which we call civili- 
zation ia not only unlike the others but it actually shows as treat 
J k Ik self J h 1 
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defined yet apparent narked but not clearly dHtm-uished 
recogn zal le but not clearly separated from the sla-e m which it is 
ar s ng for a aew depar ur as so many other ehanges have begun 
in unnot ed m em nts and afterwards revolutionized by slowly 
retorn n^ human n t tut n aswaiesthat are cLaily distinct at 
the r crests but le s a d less n their si pe toward the tnu^h where 
they are naeparable and nd st nj, h 

To get th a apprehens on lea k h p ta 

V 1 aat on before the changes be h h h h 

t on that we are about to c ns de 

In tl e patr ar hal s steu the f m w p d b y d 

the poper natu ty t ts suhje h wh d 

abridging the liberties necessary to h wh B b m d 

what waa left of the ties proper h ui h p h 

order, and allowed a little more b dp 

in terms which we prefer for the d h h 

necessary to progress, a little mo d w h 

deat capability of freer association w b w 

political and personal slavery, in w h h 

those of the despotic power of th h d h m I 

began to recognize the individual' d p p d 

to some modicum of right to self d m 

abdicated by degrees the abaolut m h p ffi „ d 

some system of municipal law, and dm d d 

by the rule of custom, privilege d h h 

ruler was bounded by the law of th 

tions were at least fised, and the m w d d 

established, whh some degree of b h d 

interests. But individualism was g p d h 

most material to growth and de m h w 

crushed into a crippled uniformity. E h m d d 

of Greece had this grievous and p h J w 

banded and led, as the buffaloes of p b h 

and boldest of the herd. The t h d m h 

adventures and the enterprise of th wh b d Q fii 

was secured in the esecution of c 
s mistaken for c 
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choice. Individualism, in all that h mm w h m d d 
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was suppressed; and only in those moyements of mind and feeling 
which were indifferent to the commonwealth was liberty allowed. 

But men grew under the barbarism of Greece and Rome as they 
did under that of Egypt and Asia; and as they grew still faster 
and greater under the feudal rule in Western Europe ; where first 
and most was felt the revolt of individualism against depotism, ever 
strengthened by its cumulative ameliorations— rising from tribal 
bondage, through monarchy more and more limited, until rebellion 
and revolution became possible and irresistible. 

This whole process in Europe, rightly understood, was simply a 
revolt against the one-man power that overruled every other man's 
distinctive rights. The consummation aimed at through all the 
struggles of the last five centuries of modern progress, more or less 
clearly intended, was the right of self-government, by the most 
appropriate and best answering political machinery. Along with 
this effort for securing civil liberty and for the redress of inju- 
ries sufi'eTed by its denial, grew the doctrine of reserved rights, 
which no government— not even governments by the people them- 
aehes— may now in anywise invade, either for good or bad ; such as 
the rights of conscience* in religious faith and worship— the right 
to regulate one's own family— the right to do anything, and to 
leave anything undone, which does not immediately and directly 
infringe upon the like rights of others. 

If we look closely into this sentiment as it grew from tacit 
obedience up to full-fledged self-government, we will find that it 
rather took care of rights than provided for duties. The farthest 
that it at last conceded to the national authority was mihtary 
service and necessary revenue. All else of public or social duty 
must be left to individual free will. Of the social charities none 
must be exacted, except the scanty support of the poor, which a 
common humanity consented to extort from the reluctant and 
inhuman, and this, not so much as a corporate debt as from the 
greater convenience of organized almsgiving. The common educa- 
tion of the people by the state was resisted on the ground that it is 
an infringement of the voluntary principle— nay more, we have in 
vogue at this day a philosophical or logical system of political 
economy, popular all over Europe and America, founded and built 
upon the basis of natural rights, and grounded solely upon the self- 
hood of individual freedom. But individualism, severed from 
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association, has run its race, aa it has served its purpose. It has 
dethroned the tyrannies of all preceding systems of opinion and 
government, and now, at the end of its ahsolutism, is merging into 
association in the form of Guarantyism. 

Thus, Civilization, in the proposed dialinctive sense of the term, 
is best understood as the assertion and Tindieation of the rights of 
the individual, and the reformation of church and state politics, 
with this intent and to this end. Guarantyism may be described 
and distinguished as an effort for the promotion of association, 
reconstructed and amended, upon the basis of that large develop- 
ment of individualism acquired by its struggles against the earlier 
forms of unityiam, which held the spirit of free asaociatioa in 
abeyance. 

We have a parallel history in the long,' and at last successful, 
atrnggle of materalism in science against the earlier rule of its 
antagonist, spiritualism; and in the returning movement of the 
rapidly growing sentiment of spiritualism, reformed, liberalized and 
regulated, displacing the undue preponderance and consequent 
abuses which it held during the dark ages and still maintained 
in great force to the end of the eighteenth century. 

We have another correspondence, in another necessarily associ- 
ated movement, with a similar revolt and a similar returning 
tendency toward a rectified system of association : political revolu- 
tion in the violence of ita struggles went into Anarchy in its War 
with Despotism in the aeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in 
England and France ; until revolution had so far done its work that 
Order became a necessity, and its establishment worked a reaction 
which eliminated the abuses of authority and began the reijstabliah- 
ment of political and civil authority, guarded and abated by so muoh 
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afterwards by tte growing spirit of liberty among our English an- 
cestors; and the governing powers were forced to rely upon enlist- 
ments for the occasion, and volunteer recruitments for domestic de- 
fense — Individualism asserting itself, and the associative impulsa 
emerging to supply, while it supplants, the former public policy. 

Treating civilization as a growlh, and regarding its successive 
phases as an evolution of its own inherent forces, it might, perhaps, be 
expected that we should give the chief prominence and value to its 
achievements in the arts and sciences which have marked its pro- 
gress, and especially, those triumphs of mind over material forces 
whict illustrate the hi(-tory of the last hundred years. These, 
indeed, are signs, and they are wonders as well ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether in all the varied forms of enterprise, discovery and 
achievement, the present century is a much further advance upon 
the last, than the thirteenth was upon the twelfth, or either of the 
intervening ones upon its immediate predecessor. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth differ in glory from the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
but these compare as grandly with the respective ages preceding 
them, and they contributed, besides, as nobly to that which has 
followed, and now overshadows them. 

Material progress is necessarily an enhancement, at the rate of 
compound interest, and the last accumulation of every successive 
period owes its surpassing attainments to the enlarged capital 
which it inherits. Neither in kind nor in degree, do the latest 
achievements of science and art exceed in their rale of advancement, 
those from which they sprang. 

The magnetic telegraph, the relative circumstances considered, 
has its rival in the discovery of the mariner's compass; and the 
printing press was as great a step in advance of the earlier mode of 
multiplying copies, as steam power applied to service in production, 
travel, and transportation, over the machinery which it excels and 
supercedes. The magnitude of the results in the later period is 
greatest; but so much as this can scarcely be said of the rale of 
advancement. Distinguishing the efficiencies involved in societary 
development into three classes — those which are employed in the 
mastery and amendment of material conditions ; those devoted to 
mental endeavor distinctively ; and those which concern moral and 
spiritnal life— it is apparent that we, of this age, have scarcely 
advanced intellectual vigor more rapidly than the generation of two 
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hundred y go th t n g aodest conquests in tte realm of 

physics b t h al u wth of the seed sown in good soil 

by our f th to wh m th nhanced fertility, as well as the 
greater p d t j ly d nd, that we must look to what the 

present t nj h d d d ng, in the work of social ameliora- 

tion, for t d t h gl y 

^<''''''*^' t th service, and for the sake of all 

classes ad b t t career in 1776, and crowned itself 

withitsl tp n flfilldbt e the first centennial anniversary of 
its birthday. The movement begun in the youngest of the nations, 
with capacities ripened in the oldest, has kept the lead, indeed, but 
it haa been followed at greater or less distance, but still followed, 
by the kindred peoples of the same common stock. Suffrage and 
representation in government have grown, by sympathy, in all the 
nations of which ours was bom. All the offshoot peoples from the 
European stock are responsive to the grand example of the greatest 
republic of colonial origin. 

The last hundred years has distinguished itself by the spread of 
Christian knowledge in heathen lands, and by labor for the exten- 
sion of the religion and morality of the Scriptures, more than any 
of its predecessors— the British, American, French, and German 
Bible, Tract, and Missionary Societies are uf this period— all of 
them except the Moravian, which antedates the era of the Pro- 
testant enterprises of this kind by but a few years. 

The first movement of organized effort in the temperance reform 
was begun in the United Stales in 1825. Father Matthew began 
his great work in Ireland in 1880, and numbered above two mil- 
lions of his countrymen among his converts before he finished his 
labors. 

It is quite impossible to esitmate the benefits conferred upon the 
world by the e syatematic benevolences addiosied to the moral and 
social amehcration of society by the associative agencie" jf the 
era which are thus so decidedly characteristic of the present times 
In 178') Eii_,idnd hid oat, hundred and th rty ships en li^ed in 
the slave trade and the trafec was not abolished 1-y statute'' there 
unUl 1807 In the Lnitel states its suppr., sion hd been pro 
vided for by a cku'.e m the Feleral CLnstitution adopted in 17^9 
and negro oUveiy itsJf had been abohshed by several of [he =itate3 
nine or ten years before. As early as 17^4 the Quakers had for- 
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bidden it pmong themselves ; bu wa. n m t f rty years 
ago that voluntary organ izalions w fmdahUed States 
and Great Britain for the supp f 1 j m of negro 

slavery, which, heginning in th U h 1 1833, was 

finally consummated in the Unit d b by h f the Con- 

Etitution in 1865, and the whole Id w f ihised hy 

another amendment proclaimed on the 30th March, 1869. 

Charity sehools date as early as 1687 in England, but common 
schools opened for the children of the whole people, and maintained 
at the public expense, and generally diffused throughout the princi- 
pal nations of Earope and the United States, had their earliest 
date quite within the transition age which we now are concerned 
with, and their great extension has happened within the last fifty 

As late as 1839 aft^r a grant of £30,000 for national education, 
i by Lord John Bussell, had passed in the Commons by a 
srity of two votes (on a vote of five hundred and forty-eight 
me'mbersX the House of Lords went in a body two days after to 
ask the Queen to rLSCind the or^nt 

The vast proportion to which the common school sjitem as a 
state institution has erown scarcely admits of sta.tiatiLal statement 
In all the States of the United States north of the boundaries of 
the slave re^Mon it has long hoen in suooessfal operation 

It appears from the census of ISbO ihat ive million per'.ons were 
then reteivmg instructim in the various cducat onal in'^titutuns of 
the country This number is e jual to "isty sis per cent of all the 
white population between the ages of se\en and eiahteen, and to 
seventy-five per cent between the ages of eight and sixteen. For 
a better apprehension of these numbers, it may be noticed that in 
Prussia, — where education is compulsory upon all children between 
the aoes of seven and fourteen, and where the result was found in 
the fact that in 1845 there were only two young men between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-two, in the hundred, who could not read, 
write and cipher, — the number of scholars at schools were but one to 
every sis and two-tenths persons, while, at the same time, of the 
total white population of the United States there were as many as 
one to every four and nine-tenths persons ; — the State of Maine, 
exceedin" in her proportion of scholars at school all other States 
in the Union, and the United States exceeding all other countries 
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whatsoever except De mark vh h Hd d to every four .ind s 
tentl s persons 

I N w EOgla d qIj one per on over twent y r of ige a 
every fyur 1 uu 1 eil of tl e na ve wl tea s ncapable of ead og and 
■writ Qg and u the non la hold u„ States tak n t gelher V t one 
in fo ty nl ab tan a or two and five tentl s per cent and tl rite 
IB very mater ally ucreased by the imui grat on of il te ate persouB 
from Lu pe for t a n these bt tea that they nearly all settle 
Bes dea these embrace the new and pa e settlements ol the west 
and 11 rthwe t where the mat tut on of school ud attenian e at 
f hem 3 greatly embarassed b^ tl e natural u ped nents of j noer 
1 f e Th s must account f r the f t tha twenfj years ago the 
ill terate of Ind ana were seven and one quarter per cent of the 
wh t nhab tants wh le n New lork a d Pennsjl an they we e 
less than three per cent Arkansia and Te ne see both affe ted 
al k b^ the jstem ot alavery and spjrs ness of popuUt n had 
above ten per cent and North Carol n n the ame c d t on 
above th rteen n the hu dred of he wh te p pulat on who oould 
not read and wr te at the i^e of twenty 

^ an aco a pan u ent and n s m good degree an ndex to the 
work ot popular educat n ia adm n tered by State autho t eS 
the lb ares other than pr te n ISj held tonr and ne half 
mill ons of volumes and the numb r of p 1 t &al ani f er d cal 
papers 1 terary ac ent flc rel " us and secular had an an ual c r 
culation then of torn hundred and forty-aix millions of copies. Ten 
yeara afterwards, when the population had increased but thirty-five 
per cent, the number rose to nine hundred and twenfy-eight mil- 
lions — an increase of one hundred and seventeen and one-half per 
cent; or, in 1850, the annflal circulation afforded an average of a 
fraction leas than twenty-two copies to each white person in the 
Union, hut in 1800 was equivalent to a aupply of thirty-four and 
one-third copies per person ; and, in keeping with these sigaa 
of an extending and improving education of the people, it may be 
noted that the value of the books published in the latter year 
increaaed in the decade from three and four-tenths millions to 
eleven and eight-tenths millions of dollars, or two hundred and 
forty-seven per cent; and that of the job and newspaper printing 
at the same rate. 

Ia the social virtue of almsgiving the present age ia not dia- 
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tiDguished from at least not above the preceding centuries of Chris- 
tianity hut we can claim for the time, the better and tindher 
administiation as a charactetistic of the passing eent^niry — a het- 
ter provision for the wants of pauperism and an extended sphere 
of the heuLficenoe which it expressLS All such impTOvement as 
the epint of the times hab impre'-ted upon the legal ijstim of 
relief belongs to the period which has diminished the number of 
capital offences frim fifty r sixty a hundred years ago to three 
or four in the present day in EuLland* ani ijong with thii has 
abolished the torture of corporal puuishnieot inflicted la the days of 
the early Creor.eb The ib lition of inipris nment for debt the 
reformation of frison treatment, and the exemption of more or 
less of insolvLUta propertj from ittaohment belong in like man 
ner to the nmeteenth Christian century 

In the United States in all these iharities and benevolences we 
are grandly in advance of the mother countries of Europe. Scarcely 
a State in the Union punishes any offence with death except murder 
in the first or highest degree. Treason, Europe's highest crime of 
old time, with us is reduced almost to the rank of a misdemeanor; 
not a single individual of all the millions engaged in the late 
Rebellion was capitally, or otherwise punished as for crime against 
the sovereignty of the Federal Union, whose criminal code, never- 
theless, still retains the punishment of death for the crime of slave- 
trading on the high seas ; and, wo may safely add that the tender- 
ness for life, growing out of the higher appreciation of liberty, and 
along with it, which makes conviction for capita! offences almost 
impossible, and has aboHshed the penalty of death in one of our 
States bids fair, ere long, to substitute some form of correction 
combined with restraint, for the uhimate and remediless infliction 
of the deith penalty. 

Thus much in illustration of what we have assumed to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of the last hundred years of the history 
of eivilizition as it is shown in amendment of the political and legal 
institutions of the most advanced of the nations. 

' BlaekhluDa C jnnnentaries. Book iT,,i:Iijip. I, eaja: "It is a melaooholy fruth 
thai amgn^ the variety of aetiuaa which men are daily liable to commit, no less 
than a hundred and siaty have been declared by act of Parliament to be nortby 
of inatant dealh." This book was firsl published in 1710. Ilia annotator, writing 
in 1340, says : ■' many of these vigorous acts hare lately been repealed, aad milder 
punishments have been subatitated." 
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Along wilh these social ameliorations, effected through the forms 
and forces of municipal law, we maj claim for the age a vast exten- 
sion of the various systems of insurance — life, property, and maritime 
— with their indemnities agaipst loss and assurance under risk which 
associates the parties in mutual a d p p dp 
the eonsequenees of unavoidable u wh h h p 

exposed. Maritime assurance h d ly ly 

is said, as the first century of th Ch d h p 1 y w 

recognized and enforced by law Italy ly h 1194 

In the year 1667, the first after h fi n f h 

and goods began in London. 

The superintendent of the insu dp f h & f 

New Y rk reprts on March 11 05 hddd yw 

1 k d 1 fi mp h 



d fi y 



mdfl f hb mjbfd 

fm p dlw hm !y 18 0-4 

The aggregate premiums of one hundred and fiity-seven companies — 
of fire, marine, and life insurance — chartered by the State, rose 
from twenty-four to thirty-nine millions; the assets from sixty-seven 
to one hundred and four millions; the fire risks in force, from 
nine hundred and sixteen, to sixteen hundred and fifteen, millions. 
Here we have an increase in the values insured of seventy-six per 
cent in a period of only four years, beginning the year before the 
RubelUon and ending before its conclusion, notwithstanding the 
large deduction of insurances of every kind, usually taken by the 
Southern States, which must have happened. 

Akin to insurance institutions is the savings bank system, of which 
the earliest instances fall within the centenary now elapsing. These 
banks mav be said, indeed, to have taken their effective form, and 
acquired all their importance within the present century. The 
earliest traces of them are in Hamburg, in 1778, and in Berne 
(Switzerland), in 1787. Their general adoption in France, Prussia, 
and England, occurred between the years 1S16 and 1820. One of 
the first attempts, of which we find any notice, to realiae such an 
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institution in Engknd, was made by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, at 
Tottenham, near London, in 1803 ; and the earliest on a large scale 
at Ediiiburgt, in 1814, Soon after they were fairly started in 
England (in 1S16), ttey were brought under parliamentary regula- 
tion Their progress was very rapid. From 1817 to 1828, inclusive, 
the eommiaaionera for tlie reduction of tlie public debt received 
from Ibe direcfors of saimgs banks the sum of ^£13,746,5^6, for 
which g vernment paid four per cent interest. In 1861, the abro- 
gate capita! of these banks la the United Kingdom, was £41,— 
546 470 In England and \\ ales, £36,855,508, when the total 
securities held by the Bank of England were, at the highest, a little 
under £^0 010 000 Quite the half of the depositors in England 
uouallj have lea than £>0 ap ece in these banks; one-third of the 
whole aiittber less than £dO and, only one-sixth of the whole 
numl er held more than £M These facts show them to be the 
institut ons of tie provident poor people of the realm; and it is 
this feature so con p cuously prominent, that entitles them to a 
place among the assoc ative m \ements of the present times. Mr. 
McCulloeh describes them as banks established for the receipt of 
smill sums dep sited ly the poorer class of persoos, and for their 
accumulation at compound interest. Under the Act of Parliament 
of lb44, the interest payable to depositors is not to exceed three 
per cent per annum. No depositor can contribute more than £30, 
esclusive of compound interest, to a savings bank in any one year; 
and the total deposits to be received from any individual are not to 
exceed £150," He gives, forthe year 1850, the number of deposi- 
tors in these banks, in the United Kingdom, at one million, ninety- 
two thousand, five hundred and eighty-one ; and the average amount 
to each at £25; more than five-eighths of them, however, averaging 
only £6 ; and one-fourth of them at £31 apiece, only. He says 
well, that " the principle and object of the savings banks cannot be 
too highly commended. Until they were established, the poorer 
classes were everywhere without the means of securely and profitably 
investing those small snms which they are not unfrequently in a 
condition to save, at^d were consequently led, from the difficulty of dis- 
posing of them, to neglect opportunities of making savings, and nothing 
could be more important, in view of difi'using habits of forethought 
and economy amongst the laboring classes, than the establishment of 
savings banks, where the smallest sums are placed in perfect safety, 
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are accumulated at compound iuterest, and are paid, with their 
accumulations, the moment they are demanded by the depositors." 

The first savings baak in America was opened in Philadelphia, iu 
1816. The spread and growth of these institutions in the United 
States, and their present condition, cannot be ascertained with such 
completeness as would make it worth while to attempt a statistical 
statement. But in general terms we are warranted, by the data at 
hand, in putting their whole number at above five hundred, with an 
aggregate of deposits exceeding two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Some notion of the relative magnitude of this grand sum, 
thus acQumdated and employed in the business of the country, 
while it is at the same time paying good interest to the depositors, 
may be had from the corresponding money movement iu the national 
banking system which embraces almost the entirety of the banks of 
issue in the country. The controller of the national currency reports 
their aggregate capital at four hundred and twenty millions, and the 
aggregate individual deposits at five hundred and fifty millions. Put 
these sums together and we find that the savings banks of the nation 
are the depositories of an amount equal to one-fourth of all money 
collected and distributed by all the other banks in operation, other 
than those of private bankers. 

In the year 1862 there were two hundred and fifteen savings bants 
in the sis New England States ; 453,637 depositors, averaging $204 
each, and aggregating f 94,835,066; in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia there were one hundred and twelve banks; 360,693 depositors; 
averaging $206 each and aggregating $77,450,397. In 1864, the 
Ne# England States reported au increase of ten banks, 79,694 
depositors, and an increase of $25,104,347 to the aggregate of their 
deposits, averaging 8224 to each depositor. The Sute of New 
York had made a still greater increase in three years, rising from 
310,693 depositors and $67,450,397 in amount, with an average 
of $214 to the credit of each in 1862, to 456,721 depositors, 
$111,793,435 in bank, and the average of $244 each, in 18C5. 

We have not quoted the activity and extension of insurance and 
eavinga institutions as instances of the associative movement which 
we regard as characterizing and distinguishmg the hundred years 
past, which we have called the age of guirantyism They are not 
of the essence, hut the\ cmnot be overlooked among the evidences 
of the times in which the stage ot individualism is merging into 
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ass ciat on and si^Ifhuod i& giowing mto oioperiton They are 
inc iental jn3 c llateral but thej dre symptomatic and iniepar<ible 
TbLj are the earliest striving ind the utward ace mpanimeQts of 
an imptilse that is translatii s, the brotherhood of men mto c jpera 
tion in indoslnal pursuits and copirtnership iii nsLs and profits 
The priiic pie of le^l q rporation is the very earliest form of the 
perception ot the btuefit ot mutuality— the first indistinct realize 
ti n of i(= Serviceable ncsa 1 r it is true that every aoc etary move 
tnent in the prcgrcs of the race has a miterid answering to ita 
spiritual spring and always its harbinger Harmony of interests 
in busine a iffair-^ naturally enough preeedea the harmony prompted 
by sicia,l sentiment" among the misses of mankind Material 
interest is a^> the bud of brotherhood its material profit la the 
plainest and «tronj,est persuasive but the social germ grows with 
Its growth and ripens in it« fruit A legal corporati n la the 
simplest type as well as the earliest form of coypeiatun In it we 
have the miity and identity of interests which convert numbers inty 
one artificial person with perpetual succession and joint inij 
equitable participation of ill its beneficial producta at the expense 
of Its joint maintenance ind a fair d \i5ionof its risks and lossea 

Cap tal as diatinct from the labor of which it is the secured fruit 
very eir!y in civ 1 zation went into association and this tendency 
measures the growth and grade if soc etary progress W\ the great 
works of modern times are the results and the evidenc s of its force 
in Us free movement. The pyramids of Egypt, and the cities, roads, 
and canals of the barbaric ages were produced by associated labor 
in bondage. The greater works of the latest times have come from 
capital associated in freedom. Labor in liberty is now learning the 
force of union, and beginning to provide the conditions for securing 
its advantages. Money is the dried and preserved fruit of work — 
it will keep and will bear the attrition of the necessary fellowship 
which gives it muhiphed efficiency. Labor is a live thin", with 
SQSceptibilities, and incapacities, which make the conditions of per- 
fect association hard to secure, but which are indispensable to the 
fusion of identity, and the rei]uired harmonies of cooperation. Men 
must be better before they can grow nearer, and a very high grade 
of excellency is necessary to general coalescence. They must coin- 
cide before they can thoroughly correspond. 

In the infancy of civilization men begin to club their cash : a 
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little Uter they uuito to dnide rista upon re 1 ztd property most 
exposed to loss a little later &I1II tl ey venture m the tirst 
strenf,theQings of faith to j int manaf.ement by its necessary 
agents in order t provide tor profits — they invent partnerships 
securing them as well as they can against the tiei heries tl at are 
incident to trust and a little later still the ass ciative m vement 
recognizes the sociil chanties which thej cin serve Marine fire 
life health insurance le^il corporations which exempt the corpo 
raters from al! ! ss beyond the definite value in the venture are so 
entirely mat rial m the r motives that corporations have been long 
described as things without souls That they have powerful bodies 
is the reason that they ijet leaie to live and w rk for their owners 
"let evil as their reputiti n is thej have ome of the virtue of 
principle as well as that of eflicieney and they re found conveni 
ent lornis f r exerting more and more f the soc al for e a'! they are 
extended to other and finer uses. The office ot almsgiving is by all 
improving societies devolved upon the corporate authorities; and 
benevolence, which is in its nature voluntary, takes upon itself the 
compulsory character of a sncietary obligation. A donation comes 
to be a tax, that the duty may be equitably apportioned and 
thoroughly performed. Instead of the pyramids that barbarism 
compelled, arise the poor-houses built by consent, with a grain of 
the involuntary buih into them out of the constrained contributions 
of the reluctant. Here the material and the spiritual springs of 
movement begin to work together, somewhat to the damage and 
deterioration of each, yet to eventual advantage in the compromise; 
and men learn the ways and means of " looking not alone upon their 
own things, but also upon the things of others," and, whether they 
expect " to receive a hundredfold for all they give here, in the world 
to come," or not; or, whether they are induced to make so long a loan 
of goods and chattels, or not, they discover that the charities, as 
investments which make such large returns to the giver, can be 
administered on business principles to the very highest rate of 
profit. By this time they have gone through and graduated in the 
social branches of insurance, dividends, and profits, which begin 
and end in property interests, and are ready for other movements 
that pay risks, dividends, and profits as they go, and do not end in im- 
mediate individual benefits ; movements that secure self better than 
any that refuse association, and whose expenses and losses are the 
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lightest of all tliit beleaguer them, and are at the same time not 
dead losses even wheo thej happpn because they are vital to the 
highest ends, and in the effects intended 

Having banked profitably upon prcperty and credit, and even 
made capital if their mortility for the use of their survivors, they 
proceed to extend the investment of their possible caaualties of 
health and fortune, and thus convert them into a fund provided 
for the redress of their evils and injuries After saving funds 
come beneficial societies under a hun Ired forms of organization, m 
which provision for relief in sickness and misfortune are the 
speoial objects of associated cjntributions 

Beneficial societies having no need for a centra! government, and 
not being required to report their statistics to the civil governments 
in England or America, their numbers, growth and work cannot be 
estimated. That they arc very estensive in England and Ireland, 
where they are known as " friendly societies," is indicated by the 
amount of their aggregate deposits standing to iheir credit in the 
year 1850, which was 15,000,000, averaging 1688 to each contri- 
butor. This sum is nearly sis times the average amount standing 
to the credit of each depositor in the savings baaks of England 
at the same time; which is explained by the difference of the 
management of their funds in the two institutions. In the savinga 
banks the deposit is liable to be withdrawn at will, but in the 
friendly societies the capital and interest must be held in reserve 
for the relief of the members as the casualties occur for which it 
is provided. The total fund remaining at any time is just the 
surplus of the provision for the purposes for which it was raised, 
and so large a surplus as this shows the amplitude of the provision 
raised from the very trivial contributions of the members. They 
are described as "associations, chiefly among the most industrious 
of the lower and middling classes of tradesmen and mechanics, for 
the purpose of affording each other relief in sickness, and their 
widows and children some assistance at their death." 

Corresponding associations in the United States are called " bene- 
ficial societies," having the same objects and controlled in the same 
way. Not specially recognized here, as in England, nor put under 
direction by the law, nor having any responsibility, or needing any 
protection, they make no public reports, and we have no official 

" " 1 of their number, funds, or work. They are, however, 
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very numerous, and proportionately useful. Each association det«r- 
mines for itself tlie conditions of membership, the weekly or monthly 
contributions, the weekly allowance to the sicfc, the amount of 
funeral expenses allowed to members and their famihes, aad the 
cash aad care promised to widows and orphans. The allowances in 
sickness are usually quite equal to the ordinary earnings of the 
beneSciiry, if they are not even greater than those of the skilled 
laborer ; and, generally, the tax upon the members is not larger per 
year than the relief granted for a week's illoess; besides, the 
ftineral donation is always sufficient to cover its expense. At such 
easy rates is insurance provided for sickness and such casualties as 
disqualify the members for self-support. 

As a matter of policy, as well as principle, these societies 
guard the general moral conduct of their members by expulsion 
for crimes and misconduct discreditable to the association ; aud they 
refuse relief for sickness and accidents plainly traceable to intem- 
perance or to practices contrary to public morals. 

It is true of them generally that the societies grow rich, even to 
the extent of requiring, iu some of the oldest and largest of them, 
aa occasional distribution of the manifest excess of their common 
funds among the members, by whose contributions they have 
accumulated beyond the charitable requirements for which they 
were intended. 

The like provision made by the rap idly- multiplying secret socie- 
ties of the time, checks the growth of the primitive associations, 
and they are, accordingly, found to prevail chiefly among the 
Roman Catholics, to whom membership in secret societies is for- 
bidden by their Church; and, among such Protestants as are 
unwilling to encumber themselves with the additional require- 
ments and expenses of the secret orders. 
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(. E M— S E S F M — Q nth f Seo 1 Orders— 

OlIFU - ng —CI d dE h Odd P 11 w — H groea and 

w m 11 Id d— K li k h I g B— t t — R t f 1 f t revenue— 
Ep fmmbbp— p aipl — G g ph distribu- 

t n f h d — L w f I m f — P 1 t 1 p b 1 ~K jh f PylMat 
— R ' f —Si t t —Ah d t — Q graph d atribution 

f th d — R d I f— th t «— E p fm mba h p— Ponal 

p —G mid -EI fwm dg —Timptran-M 

S -H t J— P pg J m-I 2 ) -S /r»,yCTanc« 

—0 gan aCl n— \umb anl -En fits— D th t — E pulsiona— 

Bafi Ip laadpp d— P mal m mb — C f d 1 on ot the 

d B J! 10 1 — M It 1 1 m mb rah p— Ampl p n in sick- 

ness—These Orders preva 1 jUEt nhera tbey are most needed— Growing liberality 
to women Pr^ud ce of color — Colored O.-fiei-t.—O der of r, ,ted American 
Meoha M— Abundant euouroes-Trivial espenae of memberthip— Junior Order 
— Orler of fore gners 

With secret soc "ties our ioquiries are concerned only so far as 
they are involved with and indicate (he associative movements of 
the tLines and as they provide for the risl.a and casualties of life, 
or to the extent that theie societies make their members partners 
in c mnion misfortunes and mutual insurers of each other'i, temporal 
welfare w th the inc Ipnt help that there is in the moral di-cipUne, 
and :,wefu! surveil! nee of the memberBhip exercised by the asao- 

Free Masonry, for several reasons, should be first noticed and 
disposed of. It claims precedence by its rank and antiquity. It is, 
however, exceptional in this inquiry, being much older than the age 
of guarantyism proper, independent of the great popular movement 
which specially characterizes the last hundred years of societary 
history, and comparatively but little more adjusted to the new, than 
to the olden time. Free Masonry isj as it must be, affected by the 

"The reader, perhaps, ought to be apprised that the anther is not now, and 
ECvBt has been, a member of any secret Order or Association. 
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Q t es of chr atendom Some of tl em are 
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degre a f b nor and other attract ona be ng only des gned to 
increase the r fasc nat n and pr u o e the r pr gre a others and 
indee 1 n some decree all may m n sfcr to ends lees worthy and 
less nprtant and they mij be ust subjects of escept on too n 
matters n ore or le^s mportant tu tbe r members and to the comma 
n ty f r all bun an nut tut ns are 1 able to tbe mpe feet ons and 
a> s 6 f human f a Ity B t w are not now concerned w h any 
tl n^ n them ntanded nc d tal or poss bl esc jt tbe r 
tendency pr m te and 1 e r aer ce in d play ng the chardcler 
1st c n pul cs of that advanc d and still advino ng pha e of 
c vil zat OD Id wb ch we M.e refeilant and dWordant nd v dual sm 
g V Dg way to the emer^ nt ap t of c op ration and eflect ng the 
n n Bat on of benevolen c n a 1 tl e f rms of wb ch the age haa 
h come capjlle 

AttODp, these boc et es, work n^ for and towards re in on and 
limited guarantjism, Odd Fellowsqip, by its age and numbers, 
its wealth and rate in growth, takes precedence. 

Tbe Order, in America, was founded in tbe year 1819, by five 
members. Its sentiment — " The Fatherhood of God over all, and 
the universal brotherhood of man ;" its motto — :' Friendship, Love, 
and Truth." The Order claims to have enrolled over half a million 
of votaries within its first half century. Its lodges have spread into 
every State in the Union, some of the islands of the Pacific, and 
into tbe British American Provinces and Australia, where it has 
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recently absorbed a somewhat older but much weaker order, origi- 
nally founded in Gfreat Britain ; with which the Colored Odd 
Fellows of the United States, excluded from fellowship by their 
white brethren, under the long prevailing prejudice of color, are in 
full fellowship. In common with other associations of whites in the 
United States, whose general profession of philanthropy, humanity, 
and benevolence in the past, had a like limitation in principle and 
practice, the Odd Fellows excluded negroes and women from its 
membership ; and the former from all forms and operations of its 
charities. The prejudice of color is the reason, and the whole 
reason, of the severance of the American from the English brother- 
hood; and this difference had to be overcome in Australia by its 
surrender there, before a unity of jurisdiction could be effected. 

Very recently, by the creation of what in the Order is called the 
Rebekah Degree^ women are admitted into a collateral branch, 
without acquiring all the privileges and immanities uf fall member- 
ship, but are made capable of its charitable offices, and, to some 
extent, of its dignities and authorities within (heir own degree, in 
which they participate with male members : the Rebetab Degree 
being constituted of both seses This sentiment is progressive, 
and evidently tends to the concession of larger and larger partici- 
pation to the long-excluded sex. It is nut necessary here to trace 
the influences that are gradually widening (he humanitary spirit of 
the Order for the admission of a sisterhood into the brotherhood, 
and it is, also, unnecessary to look for the probability of the new 
order of things amongst us iu its necessary tendency to break 
through the prejudice that has hitherto barred out the colored race 
from its universality of brotherhood and benevolence. But we may 
expect that all changes in the general sentiment of society will 
reflect their effects, sooner or later, upon those whose assumed pusi- 
tiou is in the advance, and who are specially pledged to advance the 
" universal brotherhood of man." 

The progress of this American Order is a sign of the times, and 
so significant as to give interest to snme of its general details. 
From the report of the Grand Lodge uf the United States, held at 
San Francisco, in September, 1869, we take (he materials yf (he 
following tabular statement, exhibiting the growth of the member- 
ship and revenue, and of the relief afforded during the three last 
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Decade. RerenuB. EoliefS. Initiates. 



Proportion of reliel 



13«-9- 4,933,192 {1,864,115 I79,7S4 37.78 per oent 

18Sft-9 12,951,453 6,084,397 234,252 46.82 " 

1S8D-9 13,111,1-33 4,846,S18 228,193 36.38 " 

Totals 831,324,013 (12 775 030 6G0 '59 41 ''1 " 

These totals need some expUnatioa The es e a (f eighteen 
aod a half millions of revenue over expenditures in relief of 
brothers, their widow= and oqhans la due tu oo«t of ejnductiug 
the lodges; such as regdha rent tuel light aajanes and other 
expenses, with probably an agj^re^ate fund of nine millions in the 
treasuries of the lodges availdhle 1 r all uses The initiates sum 
up 600,25!) within fjrty years bit the reported membership in 
June, 1869, was only 26&,()08. The difference of 400,000, nearly, 
musl^be accounted for by deaths, suspensions, and expulsions. The 
number of brothers relieved during the last year and the year 
before does not amount to quite nine per cent of the total member- 
ship of either year, and tlie deaths of the year ending June, 1869, 
were but eight-tenths of one per cent of the membership at the 
beginning of the year. The average reliefs, in proportion to the 
revenue of ihe forty years, was forty-one and twenty-one one-hun- 
dredtbs per cent, but the proportion of the last two years was but 
thirty-two per cent. The total revenue of the year 1867-8, 
ending June 30, 1868, of the lodges and encampments, amounted 
to ^2,364,295, and of the year 1868-9 to «2,630,316. The tax 
per head to the total membership would thus appear to be nine 
dollars per annum; but the invested funds must have yielded 
nearly half a million to the revenue, which, being deducted, would 
reduce the average taxation per member to about eight dollars per 
annum. This is, indeed, a cheap rate of assurance for the health, 
and provision for the burial expenses of the members, with relief 
of widows and orphans added. The increase of the membership 
has been about ten per cent per annum during the last five years. 
This is double the rate of increase in the membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania during the same time. 
The death rate in the Odd Fellow societies is also apparently in 
their favor, but, perhaps, not really so. The deaths in the Church 
are as twelve to eight in the Order; but the Order selects its candi- 
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dates, excluding tlie unhealthy among men, all womea, and al! of 
both sexes under twenty-one years of age. 

The suspensions of the last two years number 25,721, and were 
equal to thirty-one jiei' cent of the initiations; most of these, how- 
ever were for non-payment of dues. In tlie Grand Sire's address, 
delivered in 186S, ho says that "in the last twenty years there 
have been 214,990 members suspended from membership, and, 
with few eseeptions, for non-payment of dues." About one-third 
of the members suspended are usually reinstated; so that about 
twenty per cent of the initiations are lost to the Order from causes 
which do not involve any other unfitness or unworthiness than 
"suspension" imphes. 

The expulsions are annually something less than one per cent of 
the total membership. Their names and offenses are published, 
and besides those that are made " for conduct unbecoming an Odd 
Fellow," nearly every crime against society, and evory fft'm of 
moral depravity known among men, are in the lifct of offenses. 
Among these, drunkenness, with its attendant crimes, figures first 
in the number of its subjects. It is curious to see how far the 
severest discipline of the lodges reaches in rebuke of private vices — 
a great many eases are given of expulsion for lying, slander, neglect 
an 1 ab 1=1, ot fam ly pamblin^ and keepmg gimbhng houses viola 
tion of the laws ot the State in restraint of liquor selhng wlhng 
1 luor to drunkards i^ mat the remonstrances of their wnes re 
fusing aid to sick brothers and m one case dduting the hjuor 
administered to a siok brother Eioting and assault and battery 
frequently occur in the list divulging secrets of the Order in a 
few instances and m cne cise general meanness is the charge 
It 13 safe to say that the flenses here named ire probably lather 
flai'rint degrees and publicly offensive for it cannot be assumed 
that the membus in ^o d standing are wboily tree from any and all 
if them In the last report of the Grand L dge the expulsion^ for 
the btate of Pennsylvania are gnen at 1.31 for conduct unbeeom 
ing Odd Fellows." Names and offenses not given ; but, for all the 
other States, the offenders and their specific misdemeanors are pub- 
lished without reserve. The aggregate for the year is summed up 
at 1,081. 

The geographic distribution of the Order in the United States is 
something curious. The whole membership in Juno, 1869, was 
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268.608 ; of these Pennsylvania liad 69,770, or twentj-five per eeut, 
while New York with a much larger population haJ but 17,950 
members, or only sis and two-thirds per cent of the total member- 
ship in North America. Blore curious still, climate or race seems 
to have its influence here as in other societary facts and move- 
ments. Between latitude 39° and 42,° north, aeventy-one and eight- 
tenths per cent of the total membership is found ; that is, in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Delaware. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, West-Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, and California — fifteen States and Terri- 
tories, there are 192,954 of the Order. The six New England 
States, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Miauesota, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, Montana, and the British provinees^ — -all lying above lati- 
tude 42° north, had but 54,111 members, or twenty and one-tenth 
per cent of the total; and all south of 38' — fourteen States and 
Territories — had '21,51^6, or a fraction over eight per cent. 

The llfbellion, of course, had some effect upon the membership in 
the southern belt of States, from which they have not yet recovered, 
but the law of climate and its effects upon the inhabitants, rules 
here, forcibly and conspicuously. Else, how shall we account for 
the phenomena in the northern belt, in which a population of nine 
millions of the inhabitants of the Union, in 1S60, with three millions 
and a half in the British provinces, to be added, should show but 
twentypereentof the total membership; while the middle belt with no 
more than twelve milHons of people (12,359,870 free people in 1860) 
has seventy-two per cent. Or, if a comparison of communities in 
the nearest equality of conditions, and located most nearly to each 
other be chosen, we have this result: in 18ijS the six New England 
States and the Sta,te of New York cast 1,402,612 votes at the 
Presidential election, and together, in 1869, had 37,137 Odd 
Pellows, which are equal to two and two-thirds per cent of their 
voters. Pennsylvania cast 655,662 votes at the same election, and 
had, in 18C9, 69,770 Odd Fellows, or eleven and one-half per cent 
of her voters. The proportion of Odd Fellows to the Presidential 
votes, in 1868, of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio was eight 
per cent, or a little more than three to one against New England 
and New York. 

As we shall have other occasions for noticing seetionality or 
locality in other instances of social cooperation, we will juat now 
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note the faot that the ^ew England States, with a population of 
3,13a 2S3 in 1S60, had together 19,187 Odd Fellows in 1869, and 
Pennsylvania nunihenng 2 906,115 in 1860, had in 1869,69,770 
Odd F^lkwa 

Here we have a society which has been growing in membership 
for several years at the rate of ten per cent per annum, with its 
revenues increasing at the rate of above eleven per cent, and a sur- 
plus, over and above its real estate, of about nine millions of dollars, 
while increasing its charities at the rate of eight and one-half per 
cent per annum. Power doubling about once in seven years, if it 
shall have the gift and grace of continuance. It embraces indeed 
leas than four per cent of the total voting population of the Union, 
but it measures from eight to eleven per cent of the voters of the 
M'ddl S d ■ h f f p 1 ti 1 mp r, it 
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seven years old, and, lacking the compietc sectional organization of 
time and experience, its statistics are not attainable with satisfactory 
precision. 

The order of the Knights op Pythias was founded on the 19th. 
of February, 1861. In April, 1870, it had about seventy-fiFe thou- 
sand members in the United States, At the annua! session of the 
Supreme Lodge, held at Richmond, Virgioia, in March, 1869, the 
subordinate lodges were — thirteen in the District of Columbia ; one 
hundred and forty-six in Pennsylvania; twenty in New Jersey; 
thirty-two in Maryland; ten in Delaware; eight in New York; 
seven in Virginia; five in Connecticut; two in Louisiana; two in 
Nebraska; two in California; one in West Virginia; and one in 
Ohio. The rate of growth is indicated by an increase of fifleea 
lodges in Maryland in the next ensuing nine months, and of eigbty- 
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eigtt in Pennsjlvania in the same time. The number of members 
in PeDQSylvania, on the 3Ist of December, 1869, was thirty-ais 
thousand and ninety-three, or one-half of the Order in the United 
States. The revenue of the Pennsylvania Lodges during the year 
was 1277,627; the reliefs paid, $60,734— a trifle less than twenty, 
two per cent of the total receipts, thus falling below the proportion 
of the reliefs of the Odd Fellow Order to their total revenue, about 
eleven per cent But this may very well be jccounted t r by the 
recency of the oi^anization f the Euighta and their probable less 
lib>>ral allowinee to =u,k member" and the proport jnally less 
numbei of widows and orphans rLju r ng support The funds on 
hand and mvestel >j the Order m Pennsylvania at the last-men 
tioncd ddte were fel'iS 664 so thdt they may be re^arled as amply 
provided f r the ci^ntingencies which call fo their chanties 

The bcahty of these beg nnings ..f the Order are f und like 
tloai, of the Odi Fe lows after fifty years Df progrc'* nearly con 
fined to the middle belt of States r climat callj stated between 
the "8 and 42° of north latitude 

The (lualifioations requ red m cm I dat for initiation are they 
must be whitt, mUea over twenty one and under fifty years of age 
of go d moral character w th all their pirts healthy sound and 
free from any mentil r b dily infirm ty able and competent to earn 
the means nece sary fir thi, supp rt of themselves and faniilies and 
abelief in the Supreme Great r and Preseiver of the Iniierae 
The initiation fee n t less than >< UO weekly dues not le'<s thafl 
ten cents per week with an assessment f r tl » funeral fund the 
amounts of each subject to th d >,ision of the several subordinate 
lodges at any rates ab ve these minimums freser bel by the Grand 
Lodj,e of the State \. probationary period previous to vestintr the 
right to claim benefit-- is imposed and benefits are refused to 
members di abled by infirmities previous to admiss (n and for any 
disabihty crignatm^ from intemperance and vicious or mmoral 
ooniuct The minimum fixed f r funeral expen»ie of members is 
$30 The '■upp rtofwiiows ana oiphans is obligatory iipou the 
subDrdinate lolges but the am unt of appropruti n is lelt as it 
must be to the di eret on of the ptrticular lodge t) which the de 
ceased member thr ugh wh m they claim belon ed The average 
cost of all the benefits provided and secured to the members seems 
from the data iffirded by the statistics of the Order in Pennaylva 
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nia, to fall under the sum of eight dollars per annuro, esclusive of 
the initiation fee, which is paid but once, with a trifling addition 
for two or three degrees afierwards conferred. The whole of these 
degree expenses beiag less than ten dollars. Suspension is inflicted 
for failure to pay dues, and for minor offenses against the rules and 
requirements of the Order. Fine, suspension, or expulsion, is the 
penalty for ofiisnses against the corporate laws, for frauds, drunkenness, 
and immoral or orimiaal conduct of any kind, but the Order is more 
chary of its penal records than the Odd Fellows. They make no re- 
port of their expulsions, either of the number, names of offenders, 
or of their misdemeanors. In the report of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania for the term ending June 30, 1859, the initiations 
reported are 6,779; the suspensions 1,507; and the deaths 96; to- 
gether, 1,603. 

Nearly twenty of these lodges use the German language in their 
" wort " or in the conduct of their lodge business. Almost all of 
these are situated ia Philadelphia, and are, probably, natives of 
Germany. 

The actual condition and the prospects of this Order cannot be 
confidently inferred from the statistics given to the public ; hut if 
not among the forces they are certainly one of the sign? of the 
times. They utterly exclude women and colored men from tbeir 
association, and they are remarkable among their class of asKntia- 
tions for embracing immigrant residents, who yet use a foreign 
language in their proceedings Their rules do not require cilizen- 
ehip. 

The Temperance Reform had its beginnings iu the United States — 
it has had several revivals and beginnings in various organized 
forms. lis history may be thus briefly stated : New York organized 
the first temperance society in 1S08. The first in Great Britain 
was started in 1829. In 1831 the first Congressional society was 
fmd\\h Oylfld bf 
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had no common bond of uaion, except that of their voluntary obli- 
gation to practice abstinence from the use of all inebriating drinks, 
and the common effurt nf the discipleship to propagate reform by 
oral Snd printed appeals, and with very great unanimity, an endeavor 
to check, or prevent, the tifee of intosicating liijuora, by legislation 
in restraint or prevention of the retail trade in intoxicating drinks. 
Of weekly and monthly perindioala, in newspaper and pamphlet 
forms, there have been as many as thirty-five or forty in esistence 
at a time, and nearly all the time, within the last thirty-five or forty 
years. The tracts and handbooks devoted to the same service have, 
perhapa, not been esceeded in quantity by the like publications of 
any one religious denomination in the cnuntry; and, out of the 
general movement hja grown a general advocacy of the cause in all 
the pulpits, and a constant support by the secular press. As an ad- 
vance stop in the same direction there are more than half a dozen, 
perhaps twice as many, inebriate asyluma in the nation, established 
for the cure of the ifiseasf of drunkenness, and all of them reason- 
ably successful in effecting their intention. 

Simply as a voluntary endeavor by a host of earnest men and 
women, in every rank of life, for the promotion of a great, and 
greatlv needed, sncial reform, the general movement is a grand indi- 
cation of the diatinguishing character of the century in helpfulnees 
of associated benevolence. About thirty years ago, the felt necessity 
for a closer tie among the subjects and agents of this reformatory 
work, and a greater efficiency, and better direction, of its agencies, 
put vast numbers upon the formation of '' Orders" after the type of 
Masonry and Odd Fellowship, in the hope of strengthening the 
bonds and securing, as well as extending, the success of the cause 

The Order styled the Sons of Temperance was, I believe, a 
little the earliest of these. It was instituted in the year 1812, and 
as early as 1845 availed itself of degrees, honors, paraphernalia, 
secret signs, and whatever of such fascinations as could be com- 
manded for propagation and permanency. They added to it the 
protective and remedial features of the common type of " Beneficial 
Societies," by which an allowance was provided for sickness of the 
members, for their burial expenses, and for the charities required by 
widows and orphans. 

From their official reports we gather these prominent points in 
the history of the Order : after the model of the United States 
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Government the junsdicliua of the Order — with organizations con- 
forming; — is divided into subordinate, grand, and national divisions. 
A grand division in general, embraces the territory of a State. As 
early as 1S47 they had twenty-two grand divisions in the United 
States and Canada, and thirteen hundred subordinate divisions, 
embracing one hundred thousand members. In the twelve years 
1S48-69 they initiated an average of sixty-three thousand per 
annum, and had a revenue of about |43S,U00 ; out of which they 
paid $118,000 yearly in benefits to members and their families. 
This amount ia twenty-eight per cent of the total receipts; in this 
respect falling very little short of the charities of the Odd Fellows. 
The total receipts of all the subordinate divisions in these twelve 
years amounted to 85,084,477, which exceeds the total receipts of 
the American Bible Society, in the same time, a full miUion of 
dollars. 

The reliefs paid by the Order, as by other societies of kindred 
character, were determined by the members of the particular 
divisions to which they belonged, but may be statid, accurately 
enough, at about as much for a week's sickness as the annual tax 
upon the members, along with whatever might result to the family 
at death. The average mortality in years quite recent has been 
ong-half of one per cent of the membership. The violations of the 
pledge have been a little over ten per cent of the total members per 
annum, and the members annually expelled were nearly twenty-four 
per cent of the number admitted. 

The prosperity of the earlier half of the Order's past lifetime, 
seems to have greatly declined in the last twelve years. The receipts 
which in the former period were about 3425,000 per annum, have 
fallen off to $182,000. The benefits paid have declined from 
8118,000 to 317,000; and the membership does not now exceed 
ninety-seven thousand. This is all that is left of quite a million of 
initiates, claimed by the Order since its ftrst establishment. The 
reduction of the annua! benefits to one-tenth of their former amount, 
with a nearly equal number of members, is accounted for by the fact 
that the beneficial provision has been dropped from the constitutions 
of perhaps nine-tenths of the subordinate divisions; and the actual 
diminution of their numbers, is accounted for, by themselves, by a 
great absorption of the materia! of recruitment by other societies 
and Orders that have arisen in the mean time. In the beginning of 
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the year 1870, their actiTitj was somewhat revived, and they seem 
to be partaking of the general progress which the principle of total 
abstinence is again experiencing in the country. 

As an organization it has, in a great measure, lost the associate 
principle of health insurance, and has fallen that far out of harmony 
with the spirit of the times. The Order is, indeed, little else than 
a temperance society, held together by the attractions of their 
ceremonial. Women have, within the last four or five years, been 
admitted to equal privileges in the Order. In 1868 they reported 
nearly ten thousand ladies admitted, and forty thousand lady visitors 
to their social assemblies. The Grand Secretary speaks of the ini- 
tiation of women as not only a feasible project, but of great ad- 
vantage to the Order. This feature of their policy had a sort of 
beginning fifteen years ago ; but has become an integral part of the 
movement only within two or three of the last years. 

In 1859, whea the Order was at the height of its success, its of&- 
cials behoved they had put themselves at the head of the temperance 
movement, and expected a future of stability and progress corre- 
sponding to that whieh they had enjoyed in the past. 

I know not what were all the causes which have disappointed 
this confidence, but I think that a misapprehension of the force of 
the cooperative impulse, at work in the mass of society, is a suffi- 
cient explanation, without any other Th m h re must, have 
been many untoward influences besid b w h provision for 
this demand, no escellence of aim of a would have 

availed ; and with it, all other imp f n w uld have been 
greatly lessened in effect, and amend d f Th mutual insur- 

ance principle, in decided fiirce, would h k n are of all the 

concomitants of the associations Mere Temperanci. Societies have 
again and again failed to perpetuate theraselvei They have not 
the religious bond of unity, and, without the ties of material 
interest, they die out as organizations as soon ai the revival fervor 
abates. Besides, the " sons " were too slow in securing the correct- 
ive and inspiring aid of the " diughters ' of temperance. 

The jurisdiction of the National Division embraces the British 
American Provinces. A National Division was established in 1868 
in Aostralia; and the United Kingdom of Great Britain has one 

This society has a propagation fund, and keeps a lecturer in the 
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field. It haa its own newspaper organs, also, and seems determined 
to work its machioery vigorously; but it needs reconstruction, or, 
what will answer just as well, the absorption of its active elements 
in other Orders which have grown oat of it, aad, for that reason, 
ontgrown it. 

The societies, based upon the Temperance pledge, or embracing 
it as a condition and a doty of membership, are so numerous that 
their statistics are not attainable with tolerable precision. Nearly 
all of them which are offshoots of the Order of the " sons " have 
the beneficial provision in their constitutions. The names of a few 
of these several " Orders " which, I believe, are the most oumeroua 
in membership and prosperous in their achievements and prospects, 
will give a hint of their spread and prevalence. There are of this 
class such as : The Temple of Honor ; Tlie Temple of Honor and 
Temperance; Good Templars; Ancient Order of Good Fellows, and 
Good Samaritans, 

There iire, besides these, many other "Orders" whose principal 
aim is provision for ill health, and burial benefits. A few of their 
names will serve to indicate the prevailing spirit of association : 
The Social Friends; Sons and Daughters of Arcanum Ark; Inde- 
pendent Daughters of the Union ; Anglo-American Beneficial So- 
ciety; Ancient Older of temale Druids, Mount 'VI'>riah Temple of 
the Masonic Tie, Annunciatun FLmale Btnefiual Society and a 
host, besides, of the like general character * Ot their numbers, 

»I am inJebtca to Mr Thomax M Cukmin )f tlie Ledje f r Ibe following 
list of Secret Otlers in Pbitalelibm nli io eiistenoo i" known lo hiiD and in a. 
large majiirity of v'avA he is L msolf a memVer Impr vei Order of Fr»e Sona 
of larasi, Bens^iui— Knights of Hekium Arma— lin f,hts of Friendship- 
Knights of Hun r— Ii.night«,Teioplar— Anc ent lork Maaons— Ancient Order of 
Good FeUons^Orderof Heptasopha or aeven Wise Men— Sons and Daighters 
of Arcanum Ark— Snn« and Daughters of America— Order of Masonio Ladies— 
Daugbiera of Temperan-e- Daughter? of Samaria— IndepEu lent Order )f Good 
Samaritans, balk sm-s a id coiors— Order of Progress both scarf*- United Ordsr 
of American Meohanic 9— American Proteetmt Associition- Brotherhood of the 
Union- Improved Order of Red Man— Independent Orler of Red Men — "^oni 
of Temperance, buih sMes- Temple of Honor and Tem) prance- Codeta of Tern- 
perance — Independent Order of Cadets of Honor and Temperance 'o(S texea — 
United Order of Saored Temple of Liberty hiik *Me«— K.U ghts of Pj-thiai— In- 
dependent Order of OJ I Fellows— Enoamp men t of Independent Orier of Old 
Fellows—Order )f Femile Dmids— Association ,f Independent Order of P— , 
/tffla is —Temperance Benefic al Association— In ief endent Order ol Good Tem- 
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ea, and differences of constitutional provisions and adiuinis- 
tratioQ, it is impossible to obtaiu complete reportii. Like the forty 
or fifty religious sects of a great city, they have shades of differ- 
ence in doctrine and ritual, with no common centre of registration, 
and the moat active in the membership of cither are not able to 
give a census of all. 

Some peculiarities of one of the societies of very recent origin, 
and unusually rapid growth, deserve special notice — the Order of 
United AiHerica7i Mechanics. The constitution declares the pur- 
pose of the Order to be protection against " foreign competition 
and foreign combination;" to promote the interests, elevate the 
character, and secure the happiness of the working men and me- 
chanics of this country. In particulars, the objects of the Order 
are declared to be — " lat. To assist each other in obtaining employ- 
ment; 2d. To encourage each other in business ; 3d. To establish a 
sick and funeral fund ; 4th. To establish a fund for the relief of 
widows and orphans of deceased members ; 5th. To aid members 
who, through Providence, may have become incapacitated from fol- 
lowing iheir usual avocation, by obtaining situations suitable to 
their afflictions." The members must be natives of the United 
States. Relief in sickness is refused when it results from intem- 
perance, or other immorality. Suspension or espulsion is the 
penalty for intemperance, and for gambling. In 1SG9 the num- 
ber of members in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Ohio, was twenty-oae thousand, of which Pennsylvania 
had eighty-four and one-half per cent. The total increase of the 
year was twenty-five per cent upon the meaibership of 1868 ; and 
the increase of 1870 was very greatly more rapid. With respect to 
its financial condition, the same facts hold that we have observed in 
all other societies which provide for the relief of sickness of the 
members, funeral expenses, and allowances to widows and children. 

The 0. U. A. M. in 1869 were tased in benevolences of this 
kind with no more than twenty-eight per cent of their receipts in the 
year. The receipts of the widow and orphan fund were above 

plars— Junior Order of United American Meohanios— Ttne Temple of Honor— 
The Mystic Band of Erothers— Patriot ie Or^ler of Liberty. 

That this list, made bj the most oompetent Reporter of the Secret Societies in 
Philadelphia, does not embrace the whole of them, is certain, which shows how 
ariuus they really are. 
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§6,000— the expenditure less than $3,000. The balance in this 
fund waa then $23,000. The councils of Pennsjlvania in the year 
paid out, total reliefs, 633,622, about two dollars, average, per head 
of the membership — the average receipts from the members hem » 
*7 7b for the yeir At so slight an expense the oeietj is able 
and more ihan able to meet the assurances it gives The death 
rate of the year was only seven tenths of mo per cant 

The Ordt-r hi'i a /uuur branch temperance being a piominent 
feature of their constituti n In ISO) they had seventy councils 
in Pennsylvmia They meet weekly attendance rep rtt,d to be 
ffond Their exercises are educational in the c nduct of meetings 
and f debates The junioia must not be under ixteen jwrs of 
aj,e The he^d of the Orler says these junur societies are to the 
parent Order what bunday schoul« are to the churches 

The Order excludes negroes foieigners and w men irom mem 
bership \s a counterbalanci, in part there are quite a number of 
Mechinio ( uncila in the c untry to which none but GermanSj or 
SODS of Germans are admitted 

Theie secret societies differ from the chur hes in thii that they 
are wonderfully interlocked and generally hold to each other the 
mj"!! ham nioua relations Miny parsons ht.1 ng t« several of 
them at the same tin e nd are entitled to relief fiom all that they 
bdong tD It i-i not an unusual thing t see Vituary nctiues in 
our cheajest daily papers m which two three foui or even six or 
ei^ht SLcret rders are notified of the funeril These njlicea 
always indicate very plainly that the suljects belong to the cla=s in 
the c mmunity whiL.b specially needs the reliefs which they have so 
providently secured such persons a for the m st part mu'^t 
under the disabilities of sickness ind the bereavements of death 
till into the supported class if they have nit wisely put them 
selves into the provilent class by fair purchase of an insurance 
against the casualties of life One min issnred the wiiter that he 
belonged to twenty three eociet es and carried all thtir passwords 
in his memory He must have been pijing seventy fa\e to one hun 
dred dollars a t/f i foi the chance of in e jual llowance f r every 
ic i of siekne'is with a tuaerai dlowanee to his iamily fr m each of 
the Orders of whieh he waa a memter It is pribible that as a 
rule the people in very moderate cucumstances wh) adopt thia 
kind of insuranoe provision fortify themselves with the rights and 
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claims of two or three societies, so that for a premium of say 
fifteen dollars a jear. paid in monthly installments, they are entitled 
to draw three reliefs, amounting to as much per week, and three 
funeral benefits to the use of their families, which may amount to 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars. 

The most sigcifieaut feature of this great movement among the 
populace is, that it prevails just in the right regions and gradra of 
pecuniary condition — most general just where it is most needed. 
For example, upon inquiry, I have had the one answer from house- 
keepers, chat in their opinion all the better class of colored female 
domestics of the city belong to one, two, or three beneficial 
societies. 

One of the most observant and best informed among the leaders 
of this popular movement expressed this drift of the common people 
of the time, by saying, as a summary of his own observations: 
"Orders are the Order of the day." " Indeed," he remarked, " if 
you will worm your way through the popular promenade of a holiday, 
when crowds are taking their exercise and airing you may he as- 
sured that a great majority of the mass hold membership in relief 
societies," 

A number of the "Orders," here spoken of, admit women to 
full membership ; and this seems to be the tendency of the most 
prosperous among them. Many others have established branch or 
side degrees, to which women are admitted ; some have gone no 
further than establishing social degrees, which carry no " benefits" 
with them, but allow women to contribute to and enjoy the open 
festivals and convivialities of the Order. A few organizations, with 
very fair prospects, mate women eligible to membership and to the 
offices of the Order, even to that of the chaplaincy. The greater and 
older, and as yet, more powerful of the secret societies, have done 
little for women, except by their charities proper. But even with 
them the beginning of the end is getting a footing, and the assured 
promise is, that on the great common ground of mutual assurance, 
the long rejected sex will promptly be admitted to an equality of 
right, coextensive with its equality of need. The prejudice of color 
is another embarrassment to the practice of that universal benevo- 
lence which all the " Orders" profess. This feeling deprives the 
people of African descent, in the United States, of the great assist- 
ance which a broader liberality would afi'ord them, but it baa the 
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effect of driying them upon self-help, and, to their credit, it must be 
said, that among them there are very fair imitations of their white 
exemplars in every sort of assoeiative organizations. They, too, have 
their " Orders" of the upper class, and of all grades from the 
aristocratic brotherhoods down to the simplest and least pre- 
tentious. Of the humbler grades they are, in proportion to ways 
and means, actually in advance of the corresponding classes of white 
people. They are organizing in the ratio of their need, and rela- 
tively, this is generally greater, for all reasons, than in the parallel 
ranks of the dominant race. 

Of one Temperance Beneficial Order we have this report : The 
Good Samaritans, organized in the year 1847, had a year or two 
since twenty-two thousand members. It claims to be the first of all 
the Temperance Orders to admit women and colored people to full 
membership. How will these things be in the millennial " Order ?" 
That is, how are they in the Divine Order ? In the mean time, tlie 
progressives must wait, and the conservatives may console them- 
selves with the certainty that no change will come until society is 
ready for it, and then, it will hurt nobody. 

The attention of the writer was first drawn to the astonishing 
number and activity of the secret societies of the day, by noticing as 
often as two or three times a week m one of our morning papers 
having a cuculation of ab ve fiftj thousand crpies, from ten to 
twenty calls for their meeting,-! ^\ hoever will any day examine 
these notices of society meetin^-s and the reference to society mem- 
bership m the obituary column of the most pcpular papers, will be 
convinced that ' Orders are the Older of the day," and will see 
abundant reason for concluding suth an examination with the 
couMCtion that indeed the present is the age ot guarantyism, and 
that the aBSOCuti\e movement is the distinguishing feature of the 
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CHAPTER XX. 

COyPERATION — SURVEY Ol' THE FIELD. 

CoOpehatios— 5iicvcy nfthe field: Three olaaaes of guaranty as eociatiouH— those 
which organize the social charities— those which eoonoiniie the expenses of 
subsitte nee— those which equitably divide the profits of production.— Self hood 

made social by espansion of its aims —A nation, a loose political aaaooiation 

Organisation vitalises ita con si ituents.- Difference between money lending, at 

interest, and profits of capital invested in prodnction Slavery and wages.— 

Labor at wages and coonej at interest, both hirelings,- Interest of money. 

Hutions need correction.— Stages in history ot business development.— Co Sper- 
Blive stores.— Elimination of middle-moo —Merchant service, uses and abases, 
— Merchants of old. — The merohant a "producer."- Monopoly of common 

carriers.- Monopoly of large capital.— Domination of wealth.- Any remedy ? 

Political power grew in the past as wealth does now, and worked ita own anre. 
— Reaiatanee to domination of wealth, commenced.- Ilevolt of philanthropy.— 
Historic parallel — The remedy grows with and outgrows the evil.- Current 
produela of industry immenaely greater than aooumulatcd oapital.— Labor'a de- 
pendence apon capital in modern prodnction.— Freedom arises in bondage.— 
Education by labor, and of the laborer.- The baby giant not yet weaned or 
named.— Trade unions and strikes correspond to the insurrections from Wat 
Tyler till the French Revolution.- Laws of order working in disorder.— Co iiper- 

Having now done wliat we e uld n he p e en a at, and d s 
cussioQ of that oliiss t)f volun ary t soc at ons wh ch m Le p o s on 
for relief of the caatialt es wh eh affect h al h and 1 fe w th the 
necessarily incident disc pi ne exercised over he p bl morals of 
the membership, the dr ft of our n [u e !ejd us nezfc to con 
sider the asaociative enterp ses wh ch look 'ip o ally tg the J« aes 
interests of the people en aged n thin A a;eneral c ii a on of 
the associations which we ndule unier thi^ term guar n j m may 
help to a clearer apprehens on of the r chirac e s and d fferences 
They may be distinguished «ufii entlj well as of three k nds 1st 
those wliich organize the soc 1 ha t es ''d hose wh ch secure 
eeonouiy in the expenses at s b stence 3d bnso wl h n end 
an equitable division of the profits f product ve ndu try all these 
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have a eommunitj of risks and benefits as their conditions of 
association. The first class we have treated in the precedicg 
chapter. They are all, in the points with which we are here con- 
cerned, characterized bj their tendency to convert the charities of 
social life into equitable claims, held by right of proportionate 
contributions by the beneficiaries, and by giving a new nature to 
the acquisitiveness of individualism ; changing it substantially into 
benevolence when trained into the service of corporate aims and 

We have spoken of the two springs of societary action, the 
materia! and the spiritual. In the class of relief societies, both these 
motor forces are active in the results, no matter which prevails in 
the purpose of the agents, or which is wholly wanting in the im- 
pulse. In all oases the pecuniary benefit is secured, and may be 
enjoyed even by the man whose social affections are not at all en- 
gaged. The providence which his selfhood prompted is, by the 
corporate direction given to its accumulations, transubstantiated 
into charity in action, and a private vice is thus transformed into a 
social virtue. Association, wc have seen, vindicates its material 
policy by ample success in every well-managed organization. They 
all grow rich relatively to their required expenditures. The in- 
vested property and reserved funds grow always more rapidly than 
the numbers and wants of the claimants. Just as the accumulated 
wealth of every advancing nation in the world grows much more 
rapidly than its population ; and the latter for the like reason as the 
former : a nation ia a society loosely combined in ita methods of 
accumulation, but closely united in the general and ultimate divi- 
dends of the common industry. 

The consideration of those two classes of associations which have 
the savings and profits of business for their respective objects, 
and which intend and endeavor a change in the economic order of 
trade and production, requires such a preliminary csamination of the 
esisting order of the business system as may discover the promise of 
their coming, and the prophecy of their success, in the signs of the 
times, as the shadows of the dawn herald the coming of day. 

Money, the ripened fruit, and embodiment of the energies of in- 
dustry, is naturally earliest in availing itself of the productive force 
of association. All institutions Resigned for the investment of 
savings, for safe-keeping and accumulation, are of this class. Con- 
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spicuoua examples are banks of deposit, discount, and eireulation, so 
far as their capital is held in parluerBhip. All money-making 
corporations belong to it, whether they be couoerned with public 
improvements, such as railroads, canals, telegraph lines, or manu- 
factories, worked by partners, who participate in the expenses, 
losses, and profits; Savings banks are in the same category, and so 
are all kinds of insurance companies. They are all marked by one 
common character — association of capital; and they all haye the 
force of the material and moral spring combined in their results. 
It may sound oddly to ascribe anything of moral or social to money- 
making corporations, that are proverbially destitute of soul— that in 
law are only artificial persons — that cannot die or go to judgment, 
in the sense that natural persons do and must; but, under that 
government which "from seeming evil still educes good," and 
makes the evil of the world answer the ends of a wise purpose that 
must ultimately triumph, and will not be baffled for want of either 
wisdom or power, in the administration of disorder — that makes 
martyrdom a means of fresh vitahty, and death and hell efficient 
servants of life and order — why may not money banks, as well as 
parsimony, avarice, and all the forms of a blind acquisitivenesa, in 
all other shapes and apparatus of their activity, by the simple con- 
version of their selfishness of motive into s cial operation in their 
efi'ects, be made beneficent, and so moral and sjintuil too m their 
service ? Association, with the aim of aceumuhtion is the re en 
crating instinct of capital; and equitable dnia ons 1 the product 
are the good works of these incorp lated bodie*' into which a "pint 
enters in lieu of the lacking human soul juit as the Inbtninc of 
heaven informs and virilizes a rubbish of zino and copper scraps in 
orderly organization. Oiganiam springs to life whitever be the 
material in the structure, provided onl;j the material hi. capable of 
the vitalining influx. The busine » brotherhood of men tikes 
form earliest in capital, for the dtitd fruits of labjr ha\e 
none of the repugnances, the inccmjatil lities the mcapic ties oi 
the live laborer; to whom the benefits of i corresponding eo per^ 
tiou cannot come till he is fit, and to whom it will come in the dc ree 
of his fitness. Labor in its savage its barbirous, and, e\en in ifs 
early civilized phases, either consumes all its produce, or handa 
over the surplus to organized capital — dead to its producer, but 
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with a germ of growth in it to the cultivator, who makes it jield 
some thirty, some sixty, some an hundredfold. 

Savings banks and similar institutions, under other names; and life, 
fire and murine insurances, having either accumulation of profits to 
the stockholders, division of profits among all the contributors or in- 
sured persons, or only indemnity against losses, ought to be separa- 
ted 'u ola.sfic'if n ly tl ' rule aethe' estors only money lenders 
in eff et a all tho e are who make the r d p a s at a t pulat d rate 
of interest or are they partners a the losses expenses and p fi s ^ 
The d tinct on bah oid one The lender of sav ogs part w th 
the great agent of p duct n The borrower has its use and se ce 
totheutmotoi s capac ty He s work nf, h s ered t as cap tal he 
puts rod nto stock and m k s other people s cap tal work f r 
h Q at lower rent wages or i terest than t eirns for h m The 
mer lender oi ^\ es works f r other people & cap tal and iv th 
it f r them at 1 ss of some of the profi and a gr ater loss 
of development and p wer n h mself The wage sysf^n 
certa nly a t'rand ad an e j n th hey tem for t s free n s 
sp r t and n ay be free n act on under f vor g c eun ta ces It 
d ffers trnm the state of be ng propertj sold and bought >y the 
c r in St nee th t wages me<tnB the ^alo of wh te er s salable of 
the man bj I 1/ nl the luje s nother pirty w th interests- 
that may be either ad e -se or f vorable 

The s If en ployed man Ike m ney empl yed by the owner 
1 n ver on sale e ch r for wa^es or ntere t Interest is the wages 
of money wh ch s n t a the act ve ser ce of ts owner H a 
n ney '! j, h rel a„ The 1 borer w th 1 b 1 t !e depos t n a 
m nejed u« tut u s a h r 1 ^ a person and hi* prope ty is a 
h rel ng in use juat as he h mself is 

Just here lies the d fferonce between a savings bank and a bu Id 
ing and loan association: tho deposits in the latter work to their 
utmost for the depositor, who is both lender and borrower. In the 
former he is only a lender, aud that necessarily, at a rate of interest 
less by the sp n of h u n and h d ff en e of n 

rate which mak up h p fi f he ns u n Th e p fi s 
are really y — s e ha h y a y d und h 

entire iuv men nbud as an b eenj 

■ in about hmhamnyaxp nub m 

pound in whhadpa ff fmkn^mnhe 
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owner of the building he occupies iifter paying only the equivalent 
of its rent for about a dozen years. 

The same priaeiple rules all business engagements in which the 
man is his own employer, either jointly or severally — either in 
association or with a sufficient capital of bis own to carry on his 
business and hire othars to do its work. 

The science of labor has not been so devised as to eomniand a 
general understanding and acceptance, but its theory is clearly 
cap-ible of logical statement. 

JIany of the prevalent opinions and partial judgments concern- 
ing the questions involved need correction for the vindication of 
fundamental principles. 

In the matter of interest, for instance, it is commonly felt to 
eat like a canker into the means of the borrower. It is known to 
be, according to its rates, one of the most potent forces ruling pro- 
du tiin Its low rate 'n Europe against double or treble its rate in 
the Ln ted Stites i.mpi jed m like productions, and which compete 
in the ame market is enough of itielf to settle the fortunes of 
the 1 \al enterprises It is known moreover, that money-lenders, 
upon 1 Idige cipital cf m ney nnd uredit, make larger accumula^ 
t ms ilian iny other indu try in omniand; aad it may be hastily 
inferred that n oney by f rce of ita rent or interest, makes larger 
gain-j than lab r jnd '^kill empbyed in the production of coniniodi- 
tios There is confusion in the oonclosious thus drawn from 
premises individually true en u^h in themselves, but not in their 
relations and mixed re'.ults 

The lender of large sums at short intervals has compound interest 
upm them and the current yidd is large in amount. The lender 
( t ^ eiy sm ill sums may ha\ e hit> interest compounded, indeed, and, 
like tht greater capitali=t has all bis time on his hands for making 
other gains But the one has comn anding means for opportune 
operations m the mtrkels the other may sink all his in a month's 
sickness The one reseives them f r opportune employment; the 
other lays them up id!e for the verv reason that they must not 
be used 

Whae\ er baa wealth enough to maintain him for twenty years 
may Ao nothing but receive b s interest at five per cent per annum, 
and be is providi,! f i his lifi,tinie and at the end of it has his 
capital intact lad unJimini hud The difference between a consid- 
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erable and sufBeient surplus and the small savings that will not 
more than civer coBtiugencios is world w id l To the one it is 
an implen ent a maLhiniry ot 1 r^s, pr duction "iui" Untnll^ ivith 
out risk to the other it s a crutch to be ui-ed cnly when he b eaks 
a leg; or a reei-rve to be consumed when his daily bicad taili with 
his working strength 

In the matter ot the "fupport aff rded by interest it b true that 
only too ch pit jl 11 plet tff and thit too little puts the owuer 
upon looking for the best wiy of m king his little u'^eful in active 
service, lathei than in waiting for aCLidental need 

The pilicj of busine ** like other things has i(a growth and 
successive stdges of development F rat the cap til consisting of 
suiplus gets organized aftetwards the social chanties btf^inning 
with public a!mSj,iving then to insurance of property against 
ri-k"., next provision for riiny ddjs with ■» slowly growing 
mutual fund for rehef ao-a nst s tknc's and the privations that 
follow death — all the^io ire as rt of in^uiances but they all take 
in their earlier stage the shapes that gire their profit over and 
above the proMsion required to the cap talists as distintt irom the 
coutributors they all have indeed the germinal power of asaocia 
tiou in them gradually unfolding sjme of thi,ra yielding their 
proper fruits to the cuknat r me f them reserving laigely of 
those frnits frim his ^ra p and leaving httle of the residuary 
for Ihe equitible owut 4.t a still later stage the idvanoe is from 
the blade of promise towiri the coin with the a^iiurdnce of the 
full corn in the ear to th use of the huabindman whc having sown 
his own seed m his own -,round reaps the whole harvest that h s 
labor yield' 

This br n^s u-- in the gnwth of guaranfjism to cooperative 
stores, as thit system jf provision for current consumption is called 
which is njt \et self employing but is so far self helping that it is 
self-supplj iQg 90 fir at kaet as the el mination of m ddle men 
merchants hucksters and mere exchangers can be dispensed with 
and with rel ef m proportion from their suppDit from then frauds 
and their g in 

These intermediate eschangera are interested to put as great a 
distance and difference f fhce and of price between producti n 
and oonsumpti n is they can This is thur inhirei t \ice They 
as a distinct crdcr of industrials are necessary and set\iceablc in 
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the degree that they are indispensable, and, no further. In all 
beyond tiiis, they are misehievons. How they have thriven in tbeir 
department of the work that life demands! Twenty-Sve hundred 
years ago, the merchaQta of Tyre were described as " Princes, and 
her traffickers as the houorable of the earth." Later, upM equally 
sacred authority, those of a prophetic Babylon are said to be " the 
great men of the earth j" and, again, the people of that symbolic city 
are doomed to destruction, for this reason, among others, that, " the 
merchants of the earth are wased rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies." And yet again they figure in the threatened catastrophe as 
deeply involved in the ruin which their agency wrought : " The mer- 
chants which were made rich by her, shall stand afar off, for the fear 
of her torment, weeping and wailing, and saying, alas, alaa ! that great 
city, that was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls ! For in one hour 
so great riches is come to naught. And every ship-master, and all 
the company in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade by sea, 
stood afar off, and cried, when they saw the smoke of her burning." 
It seems, however, that these princes and great men of the earth 
were, by professional instinct, very free traders, indeed, for, besides 
the stuffs of the artisan, and the products of the agriculturist, 
crowding the list of their goods like a ship's manifest of our own 
day, they also traded " in slaves, and the souls of men," whatever 
the last item may mean that can have any application to the busi- 
ness of our modern sea-ports, which, however, the whole invoice 
seems to have in its purview; 

That the merchant is a necessary intermediate — a producer in 
fact — and as much so, in his way as the miner, the transporter, or 
any other agent or invention that saves time and overcomes space, 
is clear enough. By his service the perfection of all production is 
made attainable, for by the division of labor its products are im- 
proved and multiplied. This makes the eschanger a necessity to 
all the ends of useful industry; and, while conformed to his func- 
tion, and restrained to his proper use in the world's business, it is 
idle and unmeaning to class him as a non-producer, or in any sense 
an impediment or a parasite. But he is intermediate between the 
producer and consumer, and by perversion of his office he becomes 
an obstacle in commerce, and a burden upon the parties which he 
should serve. It is to the necessity for intervention that he owes 
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his place in the wnrlds required eschanE^es and hp finds his 
interest and his temptationa of interest in increasi ^ th dii 
tanoe and 00*^1 that cJn be put between the parties to the com 
meroe which he c nduct" E ids cartnaes ships wh ch econo- 
mize time and abndj,e the mcjmei] enoe of apace can he u'n.d to 
counteract their true intention Thi.y ire inetruuent of ds&ncia 
tion in themselves but they are cap ible f mult plyiug the interme 
diate agpiic es of i. mmercp mi increasinf the dependency of the 
parties wh ch they hould 1 bcrit The better these insitruments 
are the more they take the conditions of mon polies The larger 
the number of persons they ire made capable of 'eiviUj, and the 
greater the commerce they fan mjve the farther they are removed 
by their \ i] le irom the contr 1 and by their mana£;ement from the 
beat ser\i e Df the oonrmunity It i essential to the railrcad thit ita 
owners stall have the exclii'^ive rit,ht of w y No one hut its n an 
agers can put a carnage upon it Vo Dutside tiavel r oi tr ffieker 
can compete with ts facilities of transportati n It h s exclusive 
privileges Even the natural hijrhw'i}'^ anl the c mmon lo Is and 
rivers may be monopolized bv c pitalists and tl e servants of the 
pul lie witliin certain limits become its masters in the matter of 
travel and tran^portati n Competition in m st other Vranchis of 
industry the regulator f charges la easily defeated of ita power in 
tranaportation and icoordinglv as we know rivalry here alwija 
fails Oppoaition omnibuaea on our c ty streets cannot hold out 
iQ their struggles half a year They are c ther un lerworkc 1 tc ex 
Laustion or bought up if that proves the chenper way t the 
moriop li t lines Eailroada like city w ter wjrk t rVid all at 
tempts at 1 mitation of thetr jnees by esclu=nc occupaf n of the 
route and of the 9j,ents of trans t A gas, c mp ny once in posses 
aion of the giound is in positi n to defy all re istance It can and 
doea regulate its pn cs by the balance ol its own interepts The 
rivers are tree in their course Th y arc not private property but 
their use is easily monopolized hy c mmand o^ cipital Common 
earners up n their waters are run S the track as omn buses are 
in our streets The heiiieat cap tal soon starves ut its e mpeti 
tors or buya them up and steamb ats settle into I p' and have 
the privilege without charters by virtue f the wealth that needs no 
odds in the struggles of eompetiti n Passenger 1 nes in ocean navi 
gation tall within the same influences and are controlled in the 
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same way. Common carriers everywhere sooii get sole posseKsion, 
aud the occupancy of the world's highways, by land and water alike, 
may be treated practically aa private property. Neither the breadth 
of mountain or prairie, of river or ocean, with all the room they 
give, can secure the free practicable use of their capabilities to any, 
against companies which have the means of occupying and com- 
tuanding their passage ways. Tracks over land, and routes over 
seas, are free, indeed, to private carriages and to vessels of every 
kind for whomsoever can bear the eost of their own conveyance 
and commerce in them ; hut no one can become a common carrier, 
or take any part in that branch of the mercantile function, in the 
face of a heavier capital that would monopohzait. 

Doubtless, such monopolies must address the interest of the com- 
munity in securing its custom, but they need go no further in 
accommodating the public then cheapening their service in the 
smallest degree that will secure their own ends. Even while carry- 
ing goods and passengers for nothing, they are only aiming at 
the monopoly of the route, and intending to replace the losses of 
the strife when they shall be in condition to make their own terms. 
Roads that divide business often reduce fares and freights for the 
purpose of selling out on their own terms to their rivals. Charters 
for roads that threaten competition are obtained to be sold with the 
same view, and the protection of competition is thus constantly 
defeated. In a word, transportation companies and corporations are 
fast becoming the masters of commerce, under the system of 
modern improvement in its methods; just as wars are decided by 
the power of wealth in providing their instruments and engines. 
The dominion has passed from the lords of blood to the lords of 
gold, as the aristocracy is dominated by the millocraoy of England. 
Is there no remedy for the inevitable tendency of the age in this 
direction ? Was there no remedy for the civil despotism that grew 
step by step with all civilized progress, a few centuries ago ? The 
common people's strength only enhanced the disparity of power in 
their masters — while it was growing, hut had not yet grown to self- 
assertion and selfdefen-ie Governments that did not consult or 
regard the puhho interests, nevertheless, did depend upon the very 
power which they trained into their seiTice, The basis forces had 
some room left to glow, not much, but still enough for their own 
enhancement. Tjrannywas deluded into increased oppression by in- 
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creased aggrandisement through the growing worth aod wealth of 
its subjects; but, at laat the'embryo life burst into iiidopendence by 
force of just those powers which had before aggravated its bondage. 
Is there any parallel of promise ia the struggle now going on 
between accumulated wealth and its sources and subjeefa ? Let ua 
see — every civilized country in the world is now growing in wealth 
twice or thrice faster than in papulation. The distributive shares 
of all peoples have greatly increased in the century which we have 
named as the age of guarrautyism. All the means of production 
have been multiplied incalculably, through the aid of machinery or 
the substitution of artificial for natural labor. The people of France 
hav« thrice the food that they had a hundred years ago, the people 
of England have thirty times the cotton cloth ; and capital in the 
hands of the wealthy class of both couatries is increased by tale of 
coin and credit money tenfold, with an efficiency in production multi- 
plied ten times again, as against the mass without property other 
than labor-power and skill. The power of wealth in the world's 
work now is as a hundred against one in the times when the plough, 
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Neither of these proverbs of the people is true, nor ever was 
true. The few, indeed, grew, and are yet growing, more powerful ; 
bat the many are growing more rapidly, only they have not yet got 
a commanding hold of the machinery of civil government. The 
rich are being made richer, vastly richer. It is no longer i figure 
of speech to call a merchant, in goods or money, a million me \\ e 
have them in hundreds; mea in England and America, of whom a 
dozen or two could pay off those vast national debts, which mbjdy 
fifty years ago, believed the whole nation could ever pay Dai id 
Hume said, in 1776, that the national debt of England, then not 
one'third of its present amount, was a mortgage on half the wealth 
of the wiiole nation. Yet there is wealth enough in London or 
Liverp j1 or \ew York niw to redeem the natijual debts to the 
list dollar without -polling a holidaj in either ies the wealth ot 
the wealthy has £,rown fabulouslv, yet it is as nothing to the 
increase of the aggregate wealth of the millions of mm who are 
new doing the world s daily work Our civil war cost ub more than 
fiie thiusand millions, it wis all actually contributed day bj diy 
as It was expended If all the assets of all the banks of the 
Union m 18t>U, had been conhscated, if their capital red estate 
com and other resources over their liabilitiei had been fumbkd 
into the Tieaiury the sum would n^t have reached *^ tyO.OOO 000 
yet the two thuds tf the Lnioa jaiJ up sis times that amount m 
four years and were richer than when the trst loan was raised I 
say all the expenses of the wir were attuallj paid during the 
war, for the national bonds which we call the na( onal del"t aic 
the receipts for it In the aspect of debt these bond^> are only 
elaimi for distribution of the expenses borne unequally bv indi 
viduals while the unsettled balances were accumulating The 
amiunt of the bonds hJd abroad which, in 18b5, were as nothing 
to the total expcndituie is the oaly dcduetnn to be made in esti 
matiDo the eurrunt eontiibutions of our own people A little 
reflecti n will sbjw how erronecuMy the wealth of the weilthy is 
commonlj contrasted with the iceumulations ol the people 4.t 
any countj fur now hJd there la more moneys worth in the 
equipments the turn outs and the apparel an 1 jewelry of the 
visiters than the whole real and porssna! property of that c unty 
would have been rated at seventy or eieu fifty yeir^> t^o There 
IS more money spent by the industiial pipulace in travel, amuse 
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menta, furniture, and dress, than the whole country was worth in 
the very recent time when there was not a daily paper published 
flutsida of the Atlantic cities. What are the fortunes of the thou- 
sand millionaires of the nation to the massed wealth of the millions 
of the people ! 

We are constantly forgetting this, and so we are foolishly fearing 
the issue; and the hest men are prone to turn to the devices of 
despair for the remedy of the apparently ever-growing evil; Dot 
perceiving that the corrective is growing potentially with still 
greater rapidity: just as men's hearts failed within them in that 
other strife of the many against the few, in the age of eivil revolu- 
tions, forgetting that the many were the many, and that every 
failure of open resistance showed the growing strength of the 
resistance which failed— not knowing that success is the outgrowth 
of failures oft repeated, and that men blunder into success as a 
■child toddles into pedestrian ism, strengthening its limbs and steady- 
ing its steps by every stumble it makes, and gathering new strength 
like Antffius, every time it touches its mother earth. 

What have we now at work upon the popular welfare ? On the 
one side, productive industry, so welded to machinery that every 
workman is the hireling of capital, so that to make a pin, which 
will pay cost m the market, j jn must hegin with an outlay of fifty 
thousind djllar-i, and no mao will huy a cottoa shirt unless a 
hundred thousand dollirs were employed in producing it. All 
fjrms of indu'-tjy, which the times permit, require an aggregate of 
capital that no workman of merely ordinary means can at all com- 
mand, either in cash or credit On the other hand we have, in the 
possesion ot the unpropertied mass, an amount of skill, without 
which the milhonaiie s mill cannot turn a wheel, or run a spindle, 
or head i pin They have, also, an education, acquired in service 
at wages without profits by which capital has grasped the wonderful 
wealth which the modern methods of producti^m have yielded ; and 
along with this gr-iudest element of all — this new-made force of 
skill — -in education of brain in literature and available science, or 
science applied whith we still call skill. For want of knowing 
what it IS in essence and f jrce we have not yet invented a descriptive 
1 or descriptive names for distinguishing between the art that 



iilds a bridge, r 



engine, manages a stationary oi 



constructs a railroad or levels a canal. They are all engineers, 
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forsooth, though they must understand mineralogy, hydrostatics, 
architecture, geometry, mathematics, mechanics, and halfa-dozen 
other sciences, for either eonstruetlOQ, reparation, or superiotend- 
ence : very respectable portions of Michael Angelo, Archimedcp, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir Humphrey Davy, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Rubert Fulton, must he rolled into one man, in various assortments, 
to make what we call an engineer, or foreman of a factory, or of a 
machine shop ; and all such men, with their multifarious adaptations 
of their great exemplars, we class together under our meagre 
phrase, '-skilled artisans." 

Do we apprehend the wealth -producing force there is in these 
hireUngs of capital ? Do we understand how much they have 
grown into their several arts, and how much they are able to grow 
out of them, for their own service ? What is the meaning of trade 
unions and trade strikes, that act now throughout all advancing 
communities like free masonry, issuing their orders from the grand 
lodges that are the foci of their mind and muscle ? Are they only 
a declaration of helplessness under wrongs ? Are their frequent 
failures only a proof of their feebleness? Are they not, on the 
eoQtrary, the riots, insurrections, and revolts, that ripen into revolu- 
tions, and, at last, establish governments, and administer them ? And 
what will come of them wheu they shall have blundered, and sinned, 
and suffered enough to grow wise and good by their purgatorial 
development ? Slaves, emancipated by powers not their own, by 
mere docility get into positions of harmony; but rebels, that work 
out their own freedom from actual bondage, have their own follies 
and crimes to struggle with; hut nothing that they do or leave 
undone affects the final result, however that result may he postponed 
or hastened. The laws of order are ever working through their 
disorders, and from seeming evil are still educing good. 

The working men of the time see colossal fortunes growing out 
of their toil, which, however better and better requited, as it grows 
more and more cfBcient in producing its joint results with capital 
and machinery, arc still not evenly divided to them. Their wants 
grow with their wages, and they want, above all other wants, some 
share of the profits, because they ihink that products are the joint 
issue of the agents which are their parents; and ihey are beginning 
to see that lawful marriage of the generators of wealth must 
establish the legitimacy of the issue, and the lawful claims of each 
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party to its production. Cooperation h the marriage of )abor and 
capital, and they are beginoiog to perceive that bone and muscle 
must be able to say to capital "bone of m^ bone and flesh ofvty 
flesh," and let no man put them asunder or keep them asunder, 
that the lawful fruits of the union may be jointly and justly 
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Q use this term is restricted to suet organized combina- 
tions of individuals as are designed to relieve them, as far as 
practicahle, of intermediates in productive industry and commercial 
exchange. Cooperation is partnership ia profits, equitably distribu-. 
ted in proportion to the severalties of contribution of capital, labor, 
etill, and management. This is more exactly the description of 
those associations which are properly called " Cooperative Labor 
Societies," or partnerships of industrial producers. 

Another, and ia natural order, an earlier form of cooperative 
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business associatiocs are jartnersbijo of con'.umers who piii chase 
la gross such coajmrditn-s as they r(.i[Uire for ordmarj u=o and 
di tribute them aco rding to their respective needs at the least 
possible 001.1 of distnlut on, being jointly the owners and \enders, 
and se^erallJ the tnal purchaseis of the goods pr vided, tlius 
eliniiQ ting the merchant at lea^t in thi last stige of di'itribution 
The eonipany are the pur<.hi=ers at wholesale and the i^ent'f of 
the letail ha\o no interest m the buwne s other tliaa that of 
employees or servants of tiie company This form of the move 
ment is known is coLperative stcris» 

There i* a third form — -the natural outgrowth of the two stages 
just noticed whuh in berraany is styled The Credit Banking 
Sjstim The eaij ha=is of the descriptive name ialls properlj upon 
the word credit la the titk They difftr from the ordinary money 
banks mainly in this tha,t they lead only to the members or 
depositors of whom each for all ind j11 f jr each are virtually the 
indorsera By this pro\isioa of thp organization credit i^ t,i^en to 
borr wers who can command credit niwhere else nor on any other 
possible conditions 

Here in tbise three modifications of co peration we have pro- 
vision made — Ist by cojpeiative stores for ecjnomy in the necessiry 
expenses of subsistence, ^d, retention and equitable apportionment 
of ail profits to the active partners in the production of commodities ; 
and, 3d, a provision of credit, and distribution of the profits of 
money as a money-maker, among those who furnish the capital 
stock. 

There are no more, and no other, branches of the economy of 
the individual, and of the household, than these. Men in business 
are either consumers, industrial producers, or bankers in effect. 
All the interests and functions of material wealth and well-being 
are these, and these only, when reduced to their substantive forms. 
The transporters and traffickers in unorganized business are but the 
adjectives or ministers of consumption. The capitalist, the mana- 
ger, the employer, and the hireling, in productive work, merge into 
one in cooperative industry; and the Credit bank depositor is in 
like manner lender, borrower, and banker, in one, as far as credit and 
interest on capital are concerned. Put these three forms and aims 
of cooperation together, and the entirety of wealth- producing and 
wealth- preserving agencies are embraced. They mean that sub- 
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fiistenoe stall cost no more than actual labor dtserve,? — that the 
entire profits of production shall be secured to the actual producers, 
and, that money shall yield all its earnings to its true owners; and, 
still further, that credit, or the benefits of anticipated earnings, 
shall he pmvidi-d and accorded in equitable iiropurtiou to investment 
and proved chaiacter 

Having passed, in our review of societary progress, the partial 
and incomplete, in its varied methods and means, and arrived at the 
stage whifh is logically symmetrici! self-sustaining, and having a 
cireuniferenee defined, and supported upon its centre; our study 
begins to take the proportions and relations of a science. 

Pulitiral Economy, as it is., lias too many incongruities, too many 
inconsequences, too many tUy'<'-fa membra, too many refractory, and 
too many accidental, forces, to offer anything but a diversity of 
topics for logical inquirj'. It lacks relation, dependency, and 
corroboration of points; but cooperation, which, in its inmost mean- 
ing is harmony, looks as if destined to work itself into a system 
that, with organized labor as a basis, fiimament and continent, may 
be constructed into a science in the true sense; having only the 
incident of exctange, in its present disorder, as an exceptional 
appendjge — an exception not subject to Ijw hut ruled by expe- 
diency. The great function of exchange, within the sphere of 
organized kbor, 13 controlled by its own hirmonic principles; but 
outside exoliana;e, reacting upon that within, is necessarily abnormal, 
intrusive, and discordant 

The deadly action of Competition, which is the dominant force 
in trade, as trade now exists, is in constant hostihty to the Correla- 
tive and corrective principle of cooperation. As an associative 
stioiulus it should talte the name, as it has the character of Emula- 
tion. So long as cut-throat competition is the reigning spirit in 
the world's business affairs, it will beleaguer, invade, and disturb 
the better order, and compel more or less departure, for necessary 
accommodation. 

Cooperative stores are the earliest embodiment of the grand har- 
monies which progress must achieve. Their characteristic features, 
their working forces, and their general results, will suffice for the 
presentment of their qualities and promises. They are but a step, 
and, therefore, the first step, in advance of the common partner- 
ships in business affnirs, with which the world has long been 
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familnr The principles mvolvel are aot novtl but thp parties 
and the srecul ami of their adoption is decidedSy new ihe opu 
lent chfs have never had iny difliculry in oombmin" oapiti! with a 
view to the profit ot its operations in lari^e amounts, lut cotpeia 
tive storea are the invention of the needy tlie eeoooQioil whose 
policy IS not iccumuiatirn directly but eitnonij of lxj enditure, 
pressfd upf a them by their nece^^ties Lnable, as indi\ iduaj--, to 
buv at wholesile they hive been heietofore obliged to bear 
thebaiJcn of many lotermediite prrftf'- bcfue the nece-sanea of 
daily life readied thorn The vuppfrt and the guns of a 1 ist of 
intermidnnes aie alwjja chiraed uptn tho=e who must buy at 
retail The whole merehint class with their dependencies rtsta 
upon the ultimate consumer, m the old mode of distribution; and 
the sapporters of this great burden, aware that tlieir evils lie in 
the interruptions of the route between the producer and consumer, 
begin their removal by clubbing their httle means into a mass, that 
will advance them nearer to the earliest grade or stage of purchasers. 
For this end they require only so much of concurrence and combina- 
tion as jointDCSS of their aggregate contributions affords. This is f&r 
shortofsuchagreementofaetioaasjointnessofindustriaj production 
demands; and is just so much the more easy and practicable. A clear 
perception of their simplest interest is motive enough, and some 
wisdom in tho selection of the necessary agents, and trust in their 
capacity and honesty, are all the moral qualifications required for 
the effectual working of the enterprise. The resources of the 
company are not the greatest difficulty, by any means ; because the 
individuals have, and must have, the funds to buy the prime neces- 
saries of life ; and all that is necessary is to combine the little rills 
of outlay, which are wasting in their separate routes to absorption, 
into a river of the several afluents, and then they have all the massive 
strength of union. If a hundred men must, and do, find five 
dollars a week each, to be expended upon food for themselves and 
families, purchased at retail prices greatly enhanced by the inter- 
mediate charges, then they have, by uniting their funds, five hun- 
dred dollars in a lump, with all the power the larger sum gives 
them to avoid the burden of the middlemen's support ; and, what- 
ever this amounts to in percentage of increase upon the wholesale 
costs is saved, less the trivial expense of purchasing and dis- 
tributing by their own agent, who works in their employ and 
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for wages, without profit, and without the temptation of tte 
trafficker to deteriorate the quality, or reduce the quantify passin" 
through his hands. The possible saviugs of this policy are not 
easily calculated, but a safe basis for estimation may be founded 
upon the report of the mercantile agencies of New York, which 
gives oue store and storekeeper tor every one hundred and tweiily- 
thrce persons of all ages in the United States. This would give 
one family to be supported by every twenty-four. This statement, 
however, does not embrace any but such of these agencies as rank 
as merchants who purchase their goods in the principal cities- 
leaving out of view the mass of small traders, peddlers, transporters, 
and other middlemen, all of whom live better and more expensively 
upon the profits of their trade th^m do the laboring class which 
contributes so large a proportion of their gains. It seems not 
extravagant to say that every ten or twelve families who live on 
wages must support one other family in far better style than they 
can live themselves, under the prevalent hand-to-mouth system of 
supplies through the multitudinous machinery of the retail trade. To 
get the idea sufficiently impressed, one need only walk the business 
streets of our cities, towns, and villages, and observe the unbroken 
blocks of retai! stores, held at high rents, employing hosts of 
dealers, and supporting their families and their lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen, with their luxurious indulgence of leisure and 
of dissipation added, to form some idea, or, at least, feel some of 
the force of the burden that the last and poorest purchaser of their 
goods and wares must bear. To get rid of this prodigious tax 
cooperative stores offer themselves, in theory at least, as a remedy 
more or less coextensive with the evil. 

iiiii there is a wide distance between a principle and the facts in 
which it takes efiect. A thousand contingencies intervene; and the 
worst of all the dangers in the route to realization, is the incapacity, 
the unfitness, of those who most need the working benefits. The 
thing in itself is practicable, surely. But has it ever yet gone into 
practice suceessfallj ? Are the necessary conditions at the command 
of those who would make the experiment? There is one "rand 
model instance, which, however familiar to those who have been 
students of the cooperative question and attentive to its history, is, 
nevertheless, such an exemplification of the principle that it is 
worthy of rehearsal bete. 
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THE R O C If I) A L E PIONEERS. 

In November, 1843, twelve of the laljoreiis of Roclidale, North 
Lancashire, one of the great wool manufacturiug counties of Eog- 
laod, met to talk over the one great subject of their life stiu^gle — 
their subsbteace; and to devise some wuj- of making the two ends 
of the year meet somewhere else than in the parish work-house. 
All the usual resorts and devices of despair were discussed and 
dismissed; ibr they hud all been tried, abundantly, and had as 
abundantly failed. The discussion ended in the conclusion, '-there 
is no help for us but self-help; and, as we cannot get higher wages, 
there is nothing left for us but to make what we do get gnfwlltbr" 
Out of that wondrousty wise word there has grown not only a 
fabulously abundant fruit, but an exemplar of the redemption of 
labor from its hopeless pauperism in Western Europe, and its more ' 
hopeless strife with capital, yet to be realized, all the civilized world 
over. These twelve taen made their beginning, and thirteen months 
of persistent effort gave them a membership of twenty-eight flannel 
weavers, and a capital of ^28 ($135)- They rented a store-room, pay- 
ing the rent in advance, which, whh other expenses, left them at the 
time with only ^£15 to enter upon business. This sum they invested 
in flour, butter and sugar. * * * In 1865, twenty-two years 
after their first meeting, the Pioneer Society had five thousand ihree 
hundred and twenty-six menibers. In the first quarter of 1806 
their sales amounted to ^52,870 (equal to ?1,025,C78 for a year), 
of which the profit was =-£13,516, or twelve and one quarter per cent. 
The stock of the members amounted to about £15 each, in the 
aggregate, £78,610- 

In Blackwood's Magazine, of March 1S67, we have the following 
general statement of results up to the 18th December, 18GG, being 
taken from the elghly-eighth Quarterly Report of the " Equitable 
Pioneers," " The aflairs of the society are in a prosperoos condi- 
tion; the number of meaibers steadily increases; the amount of 
cash received for goods sold during the quarter was £68,210, being 
an increase upon the corresponding quarter of the year 1SC5 of 
£13,042; the profits of the quarter, £9,281. The gross profits of 
the year were £31,934." The gross profits for the year appear to 
be about fourteen per cent. Their goods being sold at about the 
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same prices charged by other retail dealers, the average gains of 
the tnide are fairly indicated by this percentage of advance upon 
wholesale cost. 

The saccess of the store operations is established. The figures 
given show the extent. Its prosperity led to an estension from the 
mere business of vending commodities to enterprises sticccssively 
adopted for producing the supphes most demanded by the custom- 
ers. In 1850 a butcher shop was sot up. In 18(J1, from five such 
sho^, belonging to the society, they sold nearly sis hundred thou- 
sand pounds of beef, mutton, pork, and veal. In 1853, shoeraaking 
and tailoring ; a little later, eoa! dealing, and in 1867, a bakery 
were added. In 18G5 these pioneers of the cooperative store, under 
a different name and organization, had a flouring mill running that 
was doing a business of £148,533 with a yearly profit of £12,511, 
or nearly ten per cent. In 1855 the same persons established a 
cotton fact<iry, employing three hundred hands and two hundred 
and fifty looms. Since 1863 a building association has arisen, 
employing a capital of £52,500, which furnishes its members 
with good houses at a reasonable cost; and, to all this, a life 
insurance and burial society has been added, with a capital of 
over £15,000. So, the working capital which stood at one hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars in 184-3, in twenty-four years grew to 
over one million. 

These facts and figures must he accepted as a demonstration, on 
a large scale, and on a su£Soient experience, of the practieabiUfy 
and the utility of the cooperative plan of self-help and self-supply. 
By this policy the Eochdale weavers broke through the thicket of 
their distress, and fairly earned the title that they prophetically 
gave themselves — equitable Pioneers. They have shown how the 
poorest laborers, on the scantiest wages, may escape the wretched 
quality, and beggaring cost, of such retail purchases as their class 
generally are esposcd to. 

Beside the economy in expenditure, aud the accumulation of 
capital and credit secured, they have been able to do some other 
things for themselves, quite as worthy of note. They have a library 
of nine thousand volumes. S'ot less than two and a half per cent 
of the profits are annually dtvoteJ to educational purposes. In 
18C6, the sum of @1,450 was espendod for newspapers, microscopes, 
globes, maps, and other educational apparatus, and increase of the 
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library. The news and reading rooms are proiided with English 
reviews and magazinea and metrop^htaD aal local nenspapeis 

Does this statement seem extrtvag^nt and such results achieved 
from such reaouices m one quarter of a eeatary imj i^'iible ' Tiie 
product is astonishiUg — but not ineapable of convmcin» proof 
Every one knows thit single mliyiduala have built up fort i c as 
great, from means as sm 11 an 1 m time as short But tho answei 
is — these individuals 1 ave done it by lucky spLCuhti ns The thing 
however, is demonstrtble by the simple lules f irithmetie Let an 
expert take one &hill u^ capitjl treit it as invested in mtrchan 
disc paying a pr fit f but ten per cent per annum reimest these 
profits, and the interest al o fjur t mes a jeai and he will see that 
this trivial capital united with an e ju-il amount contributed by six 
or eight thousand )ther per ons will bear all the incidental expenses 
the necessary chanties and collateral d nati ns to ednc ttonal nses 
reported of the Euehdale enterprise and kave a working cap tal of 
at least a million of dollars Th s calouUti n allows n thin„ fur 
withdrawals of dividends interest r principal wh (,h of necessity 
must occur, and have of cunrso occurrei in the business of the 
Pioneers. In their eigthy eighth quarterly rep rt thej _,ive the 
account current of their business for twenty years — from 1S40 to 
1864. The first of the e years stands on their books thus 184o 
No. of members 74 aji uat of property ^IM 12 51 amount 
of sales, .£710 Qs b! pr fits £ 2 17 6? lSb4 No of mem 
hers, 4,580 ; amount of property, £55,840 ; amount of sales, £174,- 
206 Ss. id; profits, £22,163 9s. M. In the twenty years, the 
total amount of sales was £1,294,830, the profits £130,300— an 
average of over ten and one-half per cent. ^Vill the reader notice 
the vast increase of the profits per cent on the larger sales of the 
last year of this period. The four and one-half per cent on the 
salts of 1S45 eoul 1 not "bo made to c ver more than the expenses 
of the store however economically conducted b it the twehe and 
one half per cent upon a t>tal of ales tw bun lii-d and tort> five 
times greater kft a large mar^ n of net gam ab ve expenses This 
is a simple and d lect den onstration of the benefit of increased 
amounts produced bv aggregat ng lesser sums and giving them 
the m m tum the we ^ht and velocity of f rets massed and 
united This is the eff'^ot ef a'.sociation in the mateiial ekmenta 
of power. 
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The system under which this store and its hranches (for it has as 
many as eijj;ht of them in the towo) conducted busiaeM, needs 
consideration. The society did not attempt to sell goods below the 
rates that itidividaal dealers could afford. They attracted business 
by the assured quality of their goods, and by dividing, quarterly, 
the net profits among the purchasers, in exact proportion to the 
amount of their several purchases. They avoided the rivalry and 
strife of underseliiug — a game at which greater capital would have 
bankrupted them so soon as their business had become worth the 
crushing, and at which their antagonists would have worsted them 
in one day's struggle. They sold at the fair ordinary prices of the 
general trade, registered the sales, and induced their customers to 
invest the dividends, by all that is influential in the policy of 
ordinary savings banks, and in the feeling of property funded to 
those who never had any other, A fair trial of the plan, by which 
nothing was hazarded, had its proper effects. The decLred divi- 
dends, however small, were bonuses to the customers and were felt 
to be gratuities in fact — a feeling happily espressed bj an old 
woman, who was advised to draw out her money from the store, 
which she was told was going to break. ■' Well, let it break. If it 
does, it will break with its own. I put in but £1, and I have £50 
th w" 

Tl t Id ]y f h All the improvidence on the part 

f t m d 11 tl ks to the vender of the retail credit 

y t w thus wh Uj ped. Tlie sales were no) only for 

h but t th f P '^^^7 ^y which the purchaser escaped 

thtepttntoty i nme so much the more, and so waste 
the difference, which the store reserved for them, to be divided and 
credited in due time. 

Again, the word "equitable" had even more potential signifi- 
cance than the word "pioneers," in the title. , The system left no 
place for, and gave no encouragement to, the plundering spirit of 
" buying cheap," which eata out the very heart of honesty. Here 
there could be noi\e of that higgling over price, which, if not 
■stealing quite, has the tone and purpose of getting something for 
nothing, and in turn, generates that kindred necessity of selling 
nothing for something, which is called ''selling dear," in the creed 
of the worshipers of competition. At the pioneers' store price 
has almost nothing to do in the purchase ; the article is g?)od, and 
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the cost at relail, in the end, will be esactlj what it costs wholesale 
with nothiog but expenses added. 

And agaiD, these espeoses are as nothing to those of the 
traffickers, who must gain custom by estravagauce of advertising in 
all its forms — in handbills, gay fronts, high rents, Dumeroua clerks 
and solicitors for custom, with the multifarious expenses of tho enter- 
prise which rivalship compels 4.11 this mi-chief and its result' 
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goods over thi, same countei while tl e othar d minds a purs na! 
frieu lliacBS a per yn il i ociitioQ at kds and a, uui n i m nd m 
all the proces es ncces ^ry to produ t u i.t Kochdjle the ont, 
led to the ther by mere joerease of treOgth aol enlargement of 
truat aod t ntidente m the agents of the rt,'*peLtive stages It 
seems to me sufS lent to maik whatever of difference then, is in 
them hy the familur terms cjtperative store anl industrnl 
cot per tion 

The prattiLdbilitj <ind the woi king meth d if the c tppritive 
stores havL had a largely varn-d tiial m ther con 1 tions and la 
othtr hinds than those th it belong to the m lei instance which we 
have just detailed so far as an esp situn of the system requires 
and as ni^ht be expected the history has the usuil dneraity of 
Bucce ses and failure'- 

Ihe ex mple f the Pioneer had the effect of spreading a 
net work of simiUr societies all over England By in official 
report hid b fDre the British Parlnment it appears thjt in 18b3 
there were four hundred and sixty assocuti ns in Englind with a, 
membership jf one hundred and nine thousanl ther siles 
amounted to o\er $15 000 000 their propertj was lalicd ^t 
S3 000 000 and the profits "bared a non<; the members that year 
amounted to more thiu SI 100 000 Mo'^t of these were new 
societies then not more than me eip,l th of them over three veus 
oil ind only one in fittecn was se\en years old The ineiitible 
difficulties of beoinninj; were upon the moit ot them yet they 
were fdirly successful and fili of pionuse Tho-,e of the "^ rth 
of En^knd creat d a centrd «sooiat on lor the puiclijde of 
merchandise at wholesale This is manage! by the Rxhdile 
Pioneers In I860 they disposed of goods to the amiunt of 
il42 000 to nc hundred and sixty h\e cooperative a to res which 
wais an increase of £jo 000 upon this bus ne s m the preceding 
year 1\ gue these figures with the dates f>r thS purpose of 
showing the late of then ^rowth which is vciy atnkin;, m the four 
nest succeeding years. In 18(37 the number of (Joope rati ve- Store 
Societies in England and Wales, registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, was five-hundred and seventy-seven, 
comprising one hundred and seventy-one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven members ; having an aggregate share capital of 
£1,473,109 ($7,144,028); doing business to the amount of more 
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thao 330,000,000 annualiy, and realizing thereon a neC profit of 
nearly 32,000,000, or sis and two-tliirda per cent above expenses. 
The expenses of some of these stores do'not amount to two per cent 
on the amoaut of business done; some of the newest and weakest 
make scarcely any profit at all. The best established, with the 
largest capital aad business, clear as much as ten per cent, and the 
dividends of these would be much larger to their members, but for 
the Tery considerable amounts paid to customers who are not mem- 
bers ; to whom, however, a less rate is allowed, with the difference 
inuring to the depositors. The percentage allowed to members is 
generally as three to two to non-members. A very equitable pro- 
portion, and one that answers well all the interests of buth parties. 



The establishment of cooperative stores was later in Germany 
than in England, and did not, as in the ease of the great exemplar, 
proceed from the kborars, but from men who belonged to the edu- 
cated class. Herman Sebultze, of Delitzsch, formerly a District 
Judge, and more recently a Prussian deputy, began in 1850 to 
propagate the doctrine and to organise these institutions. The 
movement took its rise among small independent tradesmen, formed 
into societies which aimed by cash advances for the wholesale 
purchase of raw materials and supplies, to maintain successful 
competition with the manufactories which, by force of capital, held 
the monopoly of production. 

This movement already extends all over Germany, aod throughout 
all classes of it« people In I'^SO the associations numbered only half 
a dozen, m 18i39 they had multiplied to more than one thousand, 
embracmg three hundred and fifty thousand members, doing a 
buitness of sixty millions of dollar, in the year, and holding three 
and a half millions worth of property It is worthy of note that 
Cooperative store societies, now so generally prevalent, made very 
little progress for full ten yeirs after their first introduction. The 
f iLtory employees, who were mainly interested in their formation, 
had then but little experience of any sort of organization, and but 
a vague and ineffective consciousness of their jointuess of interest, 
and still less notion of the mechanism required for the advance- 
ment of their common welfare. Those most conversant with the 
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history agfee ihat the decisive impulse followed upon the establish- 
ment of tho system of edueatioual soctetiesj which dates about 1860. 
Herr Schultze was able to report in 1861 no more than fourt«ea 
cooperative-store societies when there were no le*" than one hao- 
dred and sixteen of small tnd [endent t ad sa en wh se operat ens 
were limited to the whole le [ ircba e of raw m te ala 

In 1S63 the movement was tomi orar !j che ke 1 by the rad cal 
agitations, led by the g eit s c j1 at Fe d nand Lasalle who 
pressed upon the people tl e F en 1 d ctr ue f help t m the 
State, in opposition to tl e e; at lead " pr nc pie of self help 
■which is the corner-stone and ^i^and d t net ve pr ].le of 
cooperation. This confl ct of p 1 cy lei to d cuss on throu h all 
the ranks of the laborin^ popul t n and tie re ult b d s the 
education ia tho principles and mea res uv I eJ h been an 1 a 
general and resistless sp ead of the p ! cy loa ^ rat d bv '^chultae 
Delitzsch, that anything; 1 ke d lin te t t t f tl f re s 
would be adequate onlj ! tl n m d ate date of tl e p bl ca 

The plan or plans of these German stores are considerable modi- 
fications of the Ens^lish Pioneer system, without any decided 
improvement upiu it ia any particular, and upon the whole, less 
sound in theory and beneficial in practice. They are, however, not 
so closely confined to the class of workmen. They have been 
adopted estensively by societies of civil officers, and military men, 
and not a few nobles, also, have availed themselves of the felt ad- 
vantages; even ladies of rank drive in their carriages to these stores 
in Berlin, Vienna, and Hamburg, showing a f;eneral feeling in all 
classes of the community of a necessity for reforming the retail 
trade. Tho Germans resident in St. Petersburg, Russia, have also 
adopted the policy to a marked extent. The gentry there engross 
the advantages and participate very largely through all Germany, 
but on the whole, the laboring people of Berlin, Upper Silesia, and 
the Lower Rhine, hold the greater share of them, and in them. 

The German societies in general differ from the English in three 
particulars; 1st, they, for the most part, confine their trade to their 
own members, with the view of providing for their own consumption 
more advantageously than they can in the ordinary retail trade, and 
do not seek gain by dealing with outsiders. 2d, the German 
societies take their dividends out of the store as soon as they are 
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declared ; not looking to accumuLiMon of the capitai and extension 
of the bttsiuess and of its profits. 3d. Many of the societies furnish 
their members with tickets whieb ser\-e for purchasing at other 
stores, doing in this waj a commission business, whieh is every way 
far removed froni the cooperative principle, and forms no such bond 
of uoioQ as belongs to ownership of stock and joint interest in 
profits 
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contribution toward tlie price of a sliare, of unt less than twelve and 
one-liiilf cents. The elinres are about I'orty llialers. eack member 
can hold but one share, but its fal! price luay be paid up at once. 
The capital of the bank is the total of the subscriptions, and of the 
money borrowed for its use. The credit of the bant is well based, 
for there is a capital, a reserved fund, and unlimifed liability of all 
the members. Uespousibility coutiuuea, after a member wUbdraws, 
but it may be released after twelve mouths. The reserve fund is 
formed of entrance fees and a pei-ceutugc of dividends with whieb 
retiring members are taxed. 

The gains are fiom interest on money lent. The expenditures 
are interest npon money borrowed by the bank, cost of adminis- 
tration, and losses. 

The business is governed by the general rule of lending for no 
longer period than the baak can borrow. The bank borrows at four 
and one-half per cent, and lends at from eight to fourteen per cent. 
The rate of interest charged to its borrowers is of little moment. 
They are members and receive again their dividend of the surplus 
earnings of the money so borrowed by the bank, and of wliatever of 
capital is owned by the ^ank itself. The borrower here is assumed 
to be one who can give no such security as is required by ordinary 
bankers or lenders, and, therefore, can borrow nowhere else. If the 
bank by its great credit can borrow at aiy four or five per cent, the 
borrower from the bank gets his supply from it at no greater in- 
crease than his share of the expenses of the institution, no matter 
what rate of interest is charged to him. In other words he pays his 
fellow members the smallest possible commission for substituting 
their aggregate and absolute credit for his own individual negative 
credit in the money market. The money value of this credit is all 
the profit which he can make out of capital, working for himself, 
or, all the difference that can be made out of working with capital 
for its profits, and working for capital at wages. 

The success aud the rate of growth of the system in Germany are 
shown by the iullowing report of its business : in 1862 there were 
two hundred and thirty-three credit bants, with seventy thousand 
Bhareholders, doing a business of $16,790,000 in the year. In 1865 
Mr. Schultze e=taMished a central bank, to give the smaller associ- 
ations access to the general loan market, thus interposing an estab- 
liahment of the highest credit, for associations less known and 
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J, just as these interpose their higher credit for the benefit of 
their iodividual members— a Jacob's ladder of credit plaDtcd on the 
earth and reaching the zenith of the system. This central bank 
began with a capita! of «150,000, in shares of $150 each. There 
were in that year, 1805, in business conaectioa with the central, 
four hundred and ninety-eight associations, haTing one hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand five hnndred and ninety-five members; 
doing a business of SIj7;569,903. There were, besides, about eight 
hundred other associations, with one hundred and fifty thousand 
members, who made no report to the central bank. The losses on 
this business of sixty-seven millions were but $20.000 ; the net 
profits were ?371,735. 

The latest information that I have, shows the workings of the 
cooperative stores and credit banks upon each other and upon the 
extension of the principle to productive industries. In April 1870, 
tbirty-soven societies of the Prussian -Rhenish provinces had com- 
bined agriculture with cooperation, employing steam engines among 
their implements. There were sixteen hundred and eleven work- 
ingmen's banks and loan associations. Of these sis hundred and 
seventy-five were in Prussia, four hundred and eighteen in Germany 
and Austria, and two hundred and eighty-nine in Bohemia. In six 
hundred and sixty-six of these there were two hundred and sixty 
thousand and seven hundred members, who were working upon a 
capital of $10,240,499, which was all their own, and on a borrowed 
auxiliary capital of $33,888,143, from which they make an average 
clear gain of two per cent a year. Their total business of 1869 
shows an average gain of seventeen per cent. Some of the associ- 
ations do not report, but so far as is known, the entire German 
cooperative societies number about two thousand six hundred and 
fifty, with an aggregate of one million members, and a business of 
not less than $220,000,000, in 1868. 

The founder of the German system, ia a recent publication, 
speaks of the process of its growth, in eflfect, thus : " With the 
banks have grown up ' cooperative stores,' to enable the members 
to secure advances on their work, and to find in the store a place 
of deposit and of sale. The guarantee of the maker enables the 
store to warrant the goods to the purchaser, and, as the manage- 
ment is in the hands of practical workmen, their examination is an 
incentive for the manufacturer, and a security for the customer. 
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The members of the coitperative stores and of the baaks are nearly 
the same, so that they are able to parliuipate in the profits aad 
advantages of both iostitiitions ; and the workman, who gets 
advances from the bank, is enabled to pay them off promptly with 
the proceeds of his work deposited in the store." 

Sl'AIN. 

The formation of industrial societies was fairly commenced in 
1852; a few of them have a still earlier date. In 1870 one bun- 
dred and ninety-sis were reported, with twenty-five thousand mem- 
bers, and doing an aggregate business of twenty-two and a half 
miliions of dollars a year. The movement here is exclusively 
among the operatives. An independent enterprise, formed by 
people of wealth and education, for the purpose of giving free even- 
ing instruction to workingnien and tlieir children, beside its own 
excellent objects, is made to subserve the cooperative movement 
among the industrial populace. Masses of illiterate men, who have 
absolutely no other means of education, are brought together. The 
method is by lecturing and questioning the audience on topics of 
household economy and cooperation, not unfrequently mingled with 
political discussions, and oraplojinj^ assistants mixed with the 
crowd to excite interest, and encourage participation by the 
audience. In this way cooperative stores, bakeries, social kitchens, 
and the general policy of the labor interests, are familiarly and 
effectively presented. The English and German laboring people 
have their popular tuition well supplied by printed books, tracts, 
and newspapers, but Spanish propagandism, in lack of these, makes 
its dusty-foot forums answer for the time and circumstances quite 
as well, or better. 

RUSSIA. 

Previous to the emancipation of the serfs the working policy of 
the Communes considerably resembled the cooperative system, as it 
might be applied to agriculture. The Russian Commune may be 
generally, and sufficiently well, described for our purposes, thus; 
A plot of fertile land containing, say one hundred thousand acres ; 
on its border are situated the villa, stables, aod offices of the lord 
of the manor. He owns, by inheritance, ten thousand acres, the 
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remaining ninety thousand are virtually the property of the serfs, 
wbicli they work for themselves in their hour* of leisure. In the 
centre is the communal village, with the gardens and farms around 
it. The village has about one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Each 
of the fifty families is entitled to garden and farm land in et|uitable 
proportion to its number in family, with enlargements or diminutioa 
of area according to the iacrease or decrease of the number and 
need. The partition and appropriation of the lands is under the 
goTernmeat of a Board, elected for the purpose by universal suf- 
frage. The lands thus divided are, however, the property of the 
commune, and not of the individual to whom they are assigned. 
He cannot convey or sub-let his lot. When the households are 
diminished by marriage or death the Board alters tlie lot and 
apportions the quantity deducted to a newly-formed household or to 
some family which has increased in number. It is said that no real 
mischief results from such changes of apportionment, and very 
iittle trouble attends them. The commune is a little republican 
nation, ruling itself comfortably within the limits of its liberty. 
Emancipation has made the old-time serfs nominally free, but it 
has not, by any means, removed the grievances of their former con- 
dition. They are made owners of their lands, but thoy are bur- 
dened with the heavy obligations that in Russia attach to property 
holding. When they ware slaves they enjoyed almost the entire 
product of their lands ; now, this is taxed to a very large part of Jts 
value. There are nearly sis thousand of siich communes in the 
country, with as many chief villas or little cities an! these are 
taxed very heavily to meet the necessities of the government 

More than ninety per cent of the population is rm i! ind the 
cities are very few. The internal commerce of the pe )ple is n a nly 
through their fairs. But little encouragement is affo dcd f^r build- 
ing towns; and the merchant class is but an insign hcint part of 
the nation. The number of the merchants is but as one to one 
huadred and eighty of the population. The merchant eiil la there- 
fore, not very great, and the need for cooperative stores is com- 
paratively small ; barter at the fairs answering most of the ends of 
necessary exchanges. The agricultural labor of the country is 
already nearly all that cooperation in production, in that depart- 
ment, requires; and the communal habit and instinct are ready for 
such extension of the system as the rising fortunes and expanding 
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business of the people may require. Feudalism is a rude outHue 
of industrial association in political and social bondage. Civil 
liberty, replacing slavery, will Lave less of the savage spirit of 
repellant individualism to combat in establishing the proper relations 
of men, in Russia, than it finds in the modern domoeracies. 

What we have shown of the industrial eoiiperative movement in 
Europe will suffi.ee for its presentment and analysis. It has a foot- 
hold ill Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, as well as in the countries 
which we have ao exhaustively discussed for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing its rapid growth, great success, and the many modified forms 
impressed by the characters of the nations now making the trial. 

In Europe the system has encountered a great resistance, both as 
to principle and policy, from the insurgent spirit of the laboring 
class among the nations, where the evils of poverty have inspired 
a revolt against the oppressive dominion of capita!, combined 
with political despotism. The laboring people of Western Europe 
are now, and have been for a long while, and threaten to continue 
for a long time to come, in a state of insurrection against the ex- 
isting rule of capital in production. France holds the 3ead in the 
agitations of theory and plans of reform, and is formidable in pro- 
pagandjsm among the people of Germany, Italy, and Great Britain. 
Her philosophy is socialistic, communistic, and radical, in various 
modifications of the terms; and its doctrines and devices are hostile 
to those of the cooperative movement. The principles and policy 
of Herr Sehultze Delitzsch's system have been everywhere resisted 
and embarrassed by the attractive, and zealously urged, theory of 
the French propagandists. A meeting of the Workingmen's Union 
C a B I filly refiects this 
f s. There were 

p twenty thousand 

d nd otal constituency 
\.f f 11 d ussion, resolutions 
dy g u h d nnes as these : the 
recently enacted laws of Prussia, regulating industry, are an advance 
toward its freedom and assurance of its rights, but the unequal 
strength of labor and capital is only increased bj the amendment in 
principle. This practical aggravation of labor's disadvantages, 
however, will hasten the crisis, by precipitating a solution of the 
social question. On the subject of landed property, one speaker 
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said that the sole capital possessed by any one ia the capacity to 
work ; the soil which supplies the means is the property of humanity, 
and it is the will of the Creator that it shall be reoonqaered for 
humanity. The laborers, he said, are eighty-six and the proprietors 
are but fourteen per oeat of the population ; the laborers are the 
real owners of the land ; all means of production, including the 
soil, should bo common property. With the first productive organ- 
ization, and the assistance of the State, the disorganization of the 
present, and the construction of the new order begins. The other 
speakers concurred, and the convention adopted the sentiments 
expressed. 

The first effect of the law of 1868, conceding the right of the 
workingmen of North Germany to combine against their employers, 
was the formation of labor unions. The next, was a strike of the 
miners in Lower Silesia, where wages are lowest, even in Germany; 
a coal-digger getting but forty-five cents, and a carrier but thirty- 
five cents a day. These people struck for higher wages in December 
1869. Six thousand were thrown out of employment. In a month 
their funds were exhausted; ¥70,000 in wages were lost, and 
$80,000 were expended in supplies. Then nine hundred married 
men submitted; three hundred unpracticed hands were added, and 
the work went on as it best could, with the diminished force. The 
uQmarried men held out. The final result was a sort of triumph for 
the strikers, at the cost that may be inferred from the submission 
of those upon whom it pressed hardest, and the actual losses of all 
the rest. 

It is specially unfortunate for the laboring people now every- 
where combined in unions for the betterment of their condition 
and advancement of thoir rights, that their speculative principles 
are so largely derived from the French school of agitators, who, 
while organized as labor unions, are much more largely occupied 
with socialistic and political objects. They are better understood by 
the name apsumed by their compatriots in Spain where they call 
themselves " Unions of RedUance.." The governing spirit of the 
French movement is hostility to property rights, to capital in the 
bands of the present holders, and resultiugly, to a practical union 
of existing capital with labor in productive industry. This is not 
progressive n ess, or reformation, but revolution r a war with, cot an 
amendment of, the present order of things, as impracticable in effort 
as false in theory. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
coOperatios in the usited states. 

CooPERATios IS THE U.1IIED Statbs : Rfioent introiluclion Attitude of labor 

to Oflpital in the United States. — Labor not in despair — stiviag, not the rale or 
the means — Xew England, harder pressed and more provident.— Co BperativB 
stores of tbe St. Crispin Order— very few stores in Pennsjivaoia^-none in the 
West or South.— Very feir coilpcrative induBtrial unions in the oountrj— Troy 
Founderj— immense profits of.— Economy of Boijperative production— Dividend 
of net profila, as wages for good beliavior.— Economy of material and tools esti- 
mated at ten per cent of the product.— Somerset Foundery.— Aristoeratio Asao. 
oiations.-AdvantaeesofthepercentdividBndofproflts-ftnd faults of the plan, 
— Storas ought to bo connected with cooparalive factories —Carriage factory in 
New york.— Building and Loan Ass ooiationa.— First established in Sreat 
Britain.— The earliest in the United States— in New Jersey and other States- 
Failure of in Sew York aad Sew England.- Number and capital invested in 
Philadelphia,— Plan and polioy—eomplete fulfillment of the design in ten years 
or less. — How a renter bacomes owner in a doien years.— Slaves buy Iheir 
fraedom with profits of extra work — Custom against conviction— Capital 
associated with service ia tha whaling busioess— Possible savings of skilled 
labor in the United States — accamulation of in three years, equal to forty- 
three par cent of the oapilol employed in the nation in 1S60— French popular 
loan.— Popular loans in the United States during tbe Raballion.— (7o7«pe(i(ii;« 
versai covperaline «ys(«m.— Labor Unions uei-sm the union of labor. — " Supply 
and Demand" doctrine— " Diviaion-of-iabor" doctrine.- Prevalent political 
economy, the apologist and philosophy of disorder— merely a hnckstering 
theory.- Basliat glorifies the out-lbroat oompelitiou of individualism. Pro- 
fessor Perry against Labor Unions.— Free trade labor auction.— In tern alien al 
Labor League.— Labor Unions against the union of labor and capital.- Des- 
potism surrenders its own liberties.-Se=assity and rightfalness of Labor 
Unions.— Tacit combination of cap italisls.— Labor UdIobs drifting and tending 
to a happy issue, bnt must be directed by a policy of peace, self-help, and 
hai-mooy with the existing order of industry. 

It must be recollected that these papers are UutXies in Political 
Economy, and that we are no further concerned with the histories 
and statistics of economic affairs than as they serve to elucidate the 
particular subjects under co a si deration. The topics involved in 
this section oF our iuquiries, are, for the most part, concerned with 
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the industries and eschanges of tlie passing time; they are matters 
of the latest dates. The moYoments just now considered are affairs 
of but a dozen or twenty years' experience. They have scarcely 
settled themselves into permanent forma. They are all subject to 
the contingencies of time and trial. Their histories .are rather 
promises than accomplished facts. Moreover, it is next to impossi- 
ble to collect reports of their actual states, and as hard to judge of 
their working forces from the immature experiments which they 
have as yet undergone. They are studies still even to the agents 
engaged in them, as well as to those who are only occupied with 
their principles of action and their apparent drift towards complete 
realization. This is more especially true of cooperation in the 
United States. The country is yet so young, its conditions so full 
of reliefs and escapes from tlie evils which press upon the old 
world, that its people are not driven with the same force into 
measures of defense against social evils, everywhere else almost 
unendurable. The demand for labor here is relatively so great, that 
in respect to all its products, except those which foreign trade 
supplies, it is able to command quite reasonable and mutually 
equitable terms from the capital that employs It. At least, labor 
here, however many and however just its complaints, is not in 
despair. It is not in the conditions that left the Rochdale Pioneers 
destitute of all hope except in self-help. For one of our working 
men that lives in apprehension of the poor bouse, a hundred are 
thinking of going to the State Legislature or the Federal Congress, 
and a thousand entertain very promising expectations of a house 
and lot in town, or a farm in the West, in good time for the estab- 
lishment of a family, that shall begin life well advanced in the 
means of living and of enjoyment. The common school in all its 
grades, the current instruction of the newspaper, accessible to every- 
body, with the examples, within every one's own observation, of 
grand successes among the poorest who aspire to, and industriously 
work for, the advance of their fortunes, amount to an assurance of 
hope full of the happiest influences. A system of savings that 
must run twenty or thirty years to the fulfillment of the intention 
has not much attractiveness. Very few of our laborers have any 
thought of living and dying where they are born. Everything 
among us is on springs, and everybody is locomotive. It is a 
wonder to find members of three generations of one family in any 
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of our cemeteries, just as it is as likely that one shall find a man 

wearing his grandfather's coat as owning his grandfather's land. 

We are very seriously engaged in making money^ — making fortunes, 

rather ; but we are not so hard pressed yet as to do this by making 

savings. A penny or two of difference either way in the price of 

a pound of tea, makes a corresponding difference in its consumption 

in England. With us a difference of ten times as much in the 

cost, would never be seen in our importations for consumption. 

Insurance institutions of every sort that provide for accidents, and 
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no further back than the jear 1866, is mainly due to the ausiliarj 
influence of the Order of The Kmghti of St. Crhpin, which have 
in Jlassachusetts alone one hundred and seventeen lodges, and 
thirty thousand members Torroborated by the ties of brother- 
hood in a seciet 'lociety aud governed by its organization, coopera- 
tion m retail sellm^ and buying is made practicable. This Order, 
and a dozen or a score of similar orders, embracing other callings 
and businesses, exist everywhere in the Union, but scarcely any- 
where else have they adopted the provident system of supplies in 
the common necessaries of life^simply, as I suppose, because 
Yankee thrift and economy are nowhere else so imperatively 
demanded. So far as these stores have been tried and wdl maa- 
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aged, thoy have yielded profits and benefits in kind and degree 
quite equal to the beat of eimilar estahlish meats in Europe. 

Pennsylvania has one successful itore of chis kind in the anthra- 
cite coal region. It was set up in 1856, and in 1869 was able to make 
a handsome report of its business, its prosperity, and its prospects. 
There may be others in the Middle States, but if there be, they 
have gained no notoriety. 

It is true that these stores have in every instance fully vindicated 
their policy when well conducted ; yet it is just as true, that they 
are only adopted where their need is most imperatively felt. 

The history of industrial cooperations among us is still more 
meagre of instances. There are several examples of marked success, 
indeed but even these are not organized on the principles that cover 
the whole broad ground of the a sociative policy At Troy New 
\ irk tor instance thirty two ir n mouldtrs in the year ISUfi 
associated with a capital of ^l"* 5UU They hive been abundantly 
suoee'-sful It i^> said that thev divided ninety per cent upon their 
stock and lab r in the thud year Their dividends howeier were 
not paid out but were invested in new stock m the firm enabling it 
to employ more men and rapidlj enlarge its business But the msti 
tution le sj fj.r from beiUj, an in tance jf cooperative association m 
the stnse and service wh ch iddressei itself to the relief of the 
industrious unjnpertied p or that it i' in fact onlj a partner hip 
of capital! ts ir ot workmsmen who are tii.it fwu enplojers by 
virtue of the eonsilerable stock which they were abk t biin^ into 
the concern at it'- commencement They hjd but ei hty five mem 
hers in their third yeai and they luld it as a condition of their 
buHiness that there shall net be more than ne nieml-er in it for 
every S2500 of stock piil up A strike m l«bL drove them into 
the enterprise on a capital of "iIjOU to each member but the g v 
erning policy is a return to the amount first di,terniinLd upon 
Notwithstanding the enormous profit made they do not undersell 
their rivals nor are tht,y tempted to do so Their profit is princi 
pally the result of the economy in the conduct of the business due 
to the interest of propnetoiohip in the woiLmen The foundery 
conducts itself for every mjn in it is an intereMed c n luctoi The 
executive chief of tht works «ays thit out of twelve bundled tons 
of pig 11 in we can make ui ng the same pattern one hundred more 
t ns [it vcs than any private estabhshmi-nt n Ttoy Heie asso 
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ciation gives i profit of about ten per ceut upon the value of tbe 
products Itii IS mar^ria ei)'>u^!i f i defense against rivalry in the 
market and enjujrh to l"iiiid up the fortunes of the partners. 
These Trjy f uoderymen do n t evin profess benevolence to the 
cratt They fceek no extLouion of their system ; but, availing them- 
selves, of the benefit of the Tssociatne poHoy, they derive its ad- 
vantage*' and demra'trate its bi,nefits to all who would adopt it. 

We have met with am her mode of inducing and securing 
economy in the tii-e of miceriila the employment of tools, and in- 
crease of production, by dividing ten per cent, in one instance, of 
the net profit of the business to tbo workmen, on condition of good 
behavior in all respects which concern the prosperity of the pro- 
prietors ; and we have seen the case in the newspapers under the 
caption of "successful eoSperation," But the scheme differs in 
nothing from the common system except in extending wages from 
work paid by the piece or by time employed, to a wages reward for 
good behavior. It is worth notice that this ten por cent of profits 
so offered is about the equivalent of the teu per cent of larger pro- 
duct at the Troy foundery, and thus shows the money worth of the 
economy secured by giving the workingmen the full value of their 
care and fidelity to the proprietary interes's, and so, is good evi- 
dence of the policy of the association of labor and capital in pro- 
ductive industry. 

There is a foundery in Somerset, Massachusetts, on the plan of 
that of Troy, a "close corporation," confining its membership to as 
many as the capital can employ; keeping its secrets and its results 
to itself. It was established to make as much money for itself as 
possible, not to prove that manufacturers make too much. Its basis 
is fixed at S2,000 capital for each member. They say that no less 
sum will give a moulder constant and remunerative employment; 
that smaller subscriptions too greatly enlarge the membership, and 
that from this cause other similar establishments have failed, as 
at Pittsburgh and West Troy. This establishment gives support to 
about fifty families. At Worcester " The Bay State Boot and Shoe 
Factory" employed five hundred hands in 1867. It divides the 
net profits, fro rata, according to the work done— to males, 
earning above SlOO, and above S50 to females. The sum divided 
in the first year was equal to four and one-half per cect of the 
wages paid to all the laborers. Casual hands get nothing but their 
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wages. The advantage to the firm is constancy of tte workmen 
and the avoidance of strikes— another instance of a joint interest 
of capital and labor, and of the available infliience of labor upon 
capital found iu its reBervo of moral power. 

In a currier's shop in Boston a similar policy has resulted in 
$100 extra to each of five workmen employed during eight 
months. The good results under such a system to the employer are 
more work from the same tools and machinery, no strikes, con- 
stancy of the workmen ; and, to the employees larger reward, or 
reward for good qualities and good behavior, with all the moral 
benefits arising to them. 

The injurious error in all these plans for inducing the laborers' 
best services by estra wages in (he form of a dividend of the net 
profits is in distributing, instead of funding, the share of profits. 
The sums so allowed are never sufficient for, nor are they invited 
into combination, as capital in the business; nor are they of much 
account as saving-fund deposits. Their aggregate in large establish- 
ments, however, would be large enough for the institution of 
cooperative stores. In Charleston, for instance, one such store, on 
aS7,000 capital, does a business of 8150,000, furnishing food for 
three hundred and eighty-five shareholders at first or wholesale 
cost, less the expense of management, and it repays, besides, to 
non-stockholding customers a good percentage upon their purchases. 
Such stores should be connected with all industrial institutions. 
The small extra dividend of profits, added to the usual wages, 
impresses no one, hut, joint ownership in a store or bank, with 
thousands in capital, is felt, and it works as a force, over and above 
all the other advantages which it affords. Such stores induce men 
to settle down near their place of work. A rise of value in adjoin- 
ing real estate is a noticeable and important result. The Troy 
manager says: "We have^ colonized the neighborhood. Lots of 
land that cost the first purchasers S123 have already risen to 
8800." Among all the advantages of a thoroughly cooperative 
system, this last mentioned is not the least important. 

In the city of New York a very extensive carriage manufactory 
has now for several years been conducted under the policy of allow- 
ing the workingmen a dividend in the net profits, aa compensation 
for the greater care and fidelity which a participation in the value 
of the product induces. 
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These instances are eited only for the purpose of eshibitiog their 
principles and policy. The prevalence of the plan is so great that 
I cannot even attempt to enumerate the examples, nor to mark their 
great variety of modifications. Merchants have, time out of mind, 
been in the habit of giving their chief clerks a share in the profits 
of their business, for the purpose of securing and rewarding their 
best services, and manufacturers often do the same tiling. Such an 
interest held by a non- capitalist employee, however, involves him in 
the risks and liabilities of the concern as a partner by legal con- 
struction, and exposes him to the consequences of the management 
in which he generally has no potential control. When the extra 
allowance is held as a mere gift by the proprietors, the liabilities of 
partnership are escaped, but the interest accorded loses something 
of the influence of the possessory feeling determinately settled. A 
marked example is afibrded in the case of the great Paris printer, 
M. Paul Dupont, who carried on a business of five millions of francs 
a year before the late war in France. He divided ten per cent of 
the net profits among his workmen, according to their individual 
merit, and not in regular proportion to their salaries or wages. He 
has done this for twenty years, and has combined with the system 
of donatives, saving funds, cooperative stores, libraries, and benefi- 
cial institutions. 

All this, however, is not cooperation in its true sense. It lacks 
the essential principle of making the workman his own employer, 
but it proves the practical advantages to both parties of giving the 
employee a joint interest in the results to such an extent as 
will command the best service by equitably rewarding it. The ten, 
per cent allowance adopted in the instances cited seems to lie the 
estimated profit of the plan in almost all the many cases which 
have fallen under the writer's notice, and it is repeated here as a 
significant fact. Can it be possible that the very best hands at 
wages are this much less profitable to their employers, than when 
they are stimulated by an equitable regard for their best care, 
economy, and skill in the performance of their work ? Capitalists, 
one with another, and one time with another, do not make more 
than ten per cent of the product as net profits for themselves ; yet 
it seems that they can afford as much to their workmen on the 
better plan of a modified cooperative system, and still save as much 
for themselves. We do not give too much emphasis to this practical 
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result of ao equitable distribution of the joint product of capital 
and .labor, but, it illustrates the principle which lies at the bottom 
of the system, and prophesies, while it provides, a remedy for the 
existing disorders in industrial pursuits. 

Besides the forms of associated business organizations already 
noticed, we have in the United States, an active and considerably 
estensive system which nearly resembles the Credit bants of Ger- 
many in principle, with a difference ia objects and operation, but 
even more immediately and largely capable of the Hie intention. 
These are the Building and Loan Associations. In Pennsvlvania 
they are incorporated and regulated under a general law of the 
Stat*. Edmund Wrigley, Esq., of Philadelphia, in 1869, published 
a very well digested exposition of their history, plan of operation, 
and general results, to which the reader is referred for the details 
which are not compatible with tlie limits and objects of this 
treatise. 

The first institution of the kind, it seeuis, was established in 
Scotland in the year 1815, under the supervision of the Earl of 
Selkirk. They ttence gradually extended into the manufacturing 
districts of England and Wales; were afterwards established in 
London, and soon became general throughout Great Britain, until 
they reached the number of two thousand and fifty societies iu 
1851, with an annual income of four millions of pounds sterling, 
according to the report of the Registrar. The earliest in the United 
States, it is believed, was established in Prankford, Philadelphia 
County, ia 1840, In the City of Philadelphia they now hold the 
first rank in number and amount of invested funds. They prevail 
very eiteusively in the State of New Jersey. A few esist in North 
and South Carolina. There are some in Minnesota, more in 
Nebraska, and a considerable number in Baltimore. In the City of 
New York they have failed of success, and they are scarcely known 
in New England. 

In Philadelphia above a thousand of these societies have been 
chartered; some of them never organized, some failed through mis- 
management, a number have closed their business upon a complete 
fulfillment of their design; and there remain now about seven hun- 
dred in active operation, with an aggregate working capital of 
between five and six millions of dollars. 

The value of the shares is limited, by the incorporating law, and 
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is usually fixed at two hundred dollars, payable by the subscribers 
in installments of one dollar monthly on each stare. The society 
commences its business as soon as a sufScieiit number of shares are 
The funds of the society are derived from the monthly 

isof the subscribers, the premiums upon loans made to the highest 
bidder among the stockholders, upon mortgage on real estate, the 
profit retaiued upon withdrawals of stock before the ultimate result is 
reached, and very largely, from the interest upon loans which is paid 
monthly, and reinyeated during their continuance. The great accre- 
tioDS of interest compounded monthly are seen in the fact that one 
thousand dollars, at sis per cent simple interest, paid annually, doubles 
itself in sixteen years and eight months, while the same sum, with its 
interest compounded monthly, doubles in eleven years and seven 
mouths. It is clear, therefore, that in less than twelve years the 
interest alone would refund their money to the subscribers, and it 
is, therefore, quite credible that some of these institutions, by the 
addition of fines and premiums added to the accruing interest, are 
able, as they have proved actually, to complete their enterprise in ten 
years. A few very well managed ones have accomplished their 
intention in even less time. Mr. Wrigley gives the figures to show 
how a tenant availing himself of the profits of membership in a build- 
ing and loan association, by adding about twenty dollars a year to 
the rent of a house, may, in eight or ten years, become the owoer of 
one equally valuable. 

By complying with the conditions of membership a man, by so 
small an advance upon his ordinary rent, gets possession of a lot of 
land suitable for his use, erects a building upon a loan from the 
society, secured by mortgage upon the premises, and without much 
additional effort eventually becomes the owner. The association is 
to him a credit bank, enabling him to anticipate the savings of a 
dozen years, and to enjoy their fruits in the mean time, all the 
while perfectly secure of the result, and ever afterwards the absolute 
owner in fee of his domicile.* 

The argument from successful instances might be greatly ex- 
tended, without being proportionately strengthened. The advant- 
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ages of reformed and improved methods in the condaet of meu'a 
business affairs are more frequently demonstrated than adopted. 
Human nature is not by any means a stupid, but it is a very willful, 
thing. It may be convinced without being practically conformed. 
Many years ago, a slaveholder in Louisiana, sold their time to his 
slaves to be paid for out of the raluo of their extra work. Two or 
three successive sets of them, under this stimulus, purchased their 
freedom. The proprietor made more money out of them by this 
■ policy than if he had sold their bodies upon the auction block. No 
one failed to see the pecuniary advantages of the system, and — no 
one adopted it. They maintained the stave system till it exploded. 
Customs obstinately resist convictions and conditions, and usually 
refuse reform until revolutions compel. 

Where business cannot be safely or profitably conducted upon the 
wages system, partnership of profits, without capital invested, is, of 
necessity, accorded, as in the whaling business, which has been 
carried on for a century in the United States under this kind of 
cooperation, or policy of rewards proportioned to risks and services 
requiring the higher qualities of the laborer. 

Reformers are very confident that the best way of doing things 
will sooner or later be adopted; but it is well for them to possess 
their souls in patience, for, usually, it is only when no other way 
will work at all that the best is accepted. Nothing short of oft- 
repeated business disasters in the cotton States will drive the 
planters into a system of self-sustaining and selfsupplying diversi- 
fication of agricultural production. Slavery is abolished there, but 
the industrial system proper to it must die by inches, and the inci- 
dental suffering will be ascribed to anything and everything else 
than the inherent vice of the obsolete policy. Every season that 
their crop goes into the market which it gorges, the planters see 
and acknowledge the mischiefs of their system, and threaten a 
reform, and accordingly (to custom) never do; but they will, when 
no choice is left to them, and, probably, not before. 

Under correction of these convictions, let us now look at the 
practicability and necessity of cooperation in productive industry. 

The relation of labor to capital in modern production is shown 
by the census of 1850, 18G0, and 1870, to hold the proportion of 
about twenty per cent of wages to the value of the products. If 
we deduct ten per cent from that value ibr the profits of capital, 
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the agency of hbor in the bus ne^s is abuut t ventj two and fine 
quarter per cent or tno ninths of the in\e tiiient= c neeinod in 
the work r lusiness Labo & e juitable share eann t be claimed 
to be mu e than onequaiter of the j int proluct qf capitil 
machinery and n lustry at wa^es la other words the aLCumuh 
tions of past labor are is three to one in the fore a currently 
employed in further produ t on in the manufacturing m ava" and 
mechanic arts as thoj are now CJ ried on in the United Stat 

This sh wa the partthat caj tal phjs in these branches of busi 
ness, and labor a dependanoe up n it for its effectiveness that is 
the measure ot the relat ins subsistmt; between them 

There are now about six n Ihona ot \mericans w rking for 
wages. Suppose tl dt their savm^jS could 1 e made to reach in the 
average seventy five dollars a year the aggregate would be four 
hundred and fifty millions — a very pretty capital this if associated 
in active use Now let us see h w such jossible accumulation of 
savings in other than agricultutal pursuits counts up In l&hO 
the reported capital invested in such bu ness ccnsisting f real 
and persunal estate including ca^h and credit amounted tu one 
thousand ind ten millions the raw miterials consumed in the year 
cost one thousand and thirty one millions and the wages of lal or 
three hundred and seventy nine millions The products were 
valued It eighteen hundred and eighty five millions — products to 
capital, one hundred and eighty six per cent 

There were one mill on thiee hundred and ten tl ous nd hands 
employe 1 Their savings at seventy five d liars per annum each 
would be n nety eight and a quaiter millions Add to this sum 
accumulated n one year the credit wh ch it w uld command and 
we have a working capital of ne bundled and fifty millions equ%l 
to fourte n and one half per cent ot the capital which in I'^hO 
yielded e j,hteen hundred and eighty five millions of products ind 
which would at the same ratio ^ive them one seventh ol tl e total 
yield of the mines mechan c art ind manufactires of IHbO but 
their wa^es chat yeai amjunted to one fifth r twpntv ppr cent 
of the product This 1 is of current pr)fit is t be set t the 
account of the real e tatc ani machinery wh ch must be pr \ided 
to begin with A larger capital must therefore be pr vid i to 
increase the profits Take twt yeirs ivinc^ anl the j eld w uld 
be twenty nine per cent of tht, jroduct of l*^f)U ind three years 
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bj the same rule, would cover forty-three and a half, or seven- 
aisteeQths of the like yield — the usual wages being all the while 
allowed for current support, less the savings asatimed to be prac- 
ticable. 

We conclude that, whatever may be said upon the moral possi- 
bility or probability of such cooperation of the laborers as might 
achieve these grand results, the economic possibility is demonstrable, 
and its realization is the right drift of reformatory endeavor. The 
latent capability of the masses has been more than once demon- 
strated within the last twenty years. The instances show how the 
account stands between the aggregate of existing and disposable 
capital, and the possible savings of the industrial masses. 

In France, when Louis Napoleon required a large loan for the 
purpose of carrying on the Crimean War, he turned from the 
bankers of Europe to the people and asked them for five hundred 
millions of francs. They subscribed, and were ready to pay into 
the treasury, fifteen hundred milhons ! In the United States, in 
the second year of the great Kebellion, the Secretary of the 
Treasury appealed to the people of the loyal States (when, if the 
whole capital of the banks had been emptied bodily into the Treas- 
ury, it would not have sufficed), and they responded hy furnishing 
him with one hundred and forty millions of dollars. This vast sum, 
of which not less than eighty millions were supplied by the working 
people, was a trifle compared to the contributions from the same 
source in the following three years of the war. 

Our argument thus far assumes or supposes a continued antag- 
onism of capital and labor. But capital is not necessarily, and will 
not long be, actually excluded from fraternity with industry. As 
we have seen, in Germany, the people's Credit banks borrow money 
abundantly, and take all its profits, beyond the interest paid. So 
everywhere, the accumulated wealth would easily be drawn, upon 
sufficient securities, into a partnership of harmonized interests. 
Property is not robbery, as the French Socialists regard it; and 
communism, as they propose it, is opposed in all its features, alike to 
individual rights and the general welfare, and is at the same time, 
the worst enemy of true association. False principles inserted into 
the machinery of associative organizations, must in the end grind 
themselves out, hy the counter-workiBg of the essential truths which 
it; but at all the cost of the sufferings acd failures of 
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misdii'Gcted effort and misapplied power. It is cot tie strikes, which 
espress hostility to capital, that achieve any of the triumphs casu- 
ally secured, but it is the power of combination, which they evince, 
that indirectly furthers their intention. 

C03IPETITIOX set-SUS COOrERATIOS. 

" These are contrary the one to the other," as St, Paul says of 
the " lustings of tbe flesh against the spirit and of the spirit against 
the flesh." We have already noticed the conflict between the 
Delitzsch system and that of the French radical reformers as it 
occurred in the earlier days of the cooperative movement in Ger- 
many, and'indicated the obstructive action of the " Labor Unions" 
upon the union of labor in Europe and America. This spirit of 
aotagonism between the two great parties into which the pro- 
gressives and the revolutionists of the laboring mass are divided, baa 
one of its roots in the common and natural feeling of resistance to 
wrong and its resulting evils; and another, in the theoretical system 
of a very large and influential body of political economists, who 
have for their htlp the essentially rebellious spirit of modem 
civilization. The authorities upon which the competitive school 
stands, justify its spirit, but curiously enough, while they oppose 
the procedure of the " Labor Unions," supply their doctrinal basis. 
Adam Smith and after him J. B. Say and John Stuart Mill, teach 
that the law of " supply and demand" is the sole regulator of the 
rewards of labor, as well as of tlie value of al! products; and they 
all alike insist upon the free play of this law of theirs in all circum- 
stances, and in all cases of eshange. No place or force is allowed by 
this theory for combination of either labor or wealth to regulate 
prices. The authorities of this school, on the contrary, agree in 
sustaining the philosophy and policy of free competition between the 
producers, the consumers, and the venders of all commodities, and 
between the individuals of each class. They all alike hold that the 
utmost possible division of labor, both in industrial production and 
ia territorial distribution, is its highest and happiest organization, 
and the aim and end of all possible improvement of its system, and 
the thing to be pursued and achieved; which means nothing else, 
under the present order of things, than the reduction of the 
industi'iai classes into a wonderfully complicated form of machinery. 
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with capital for its motor power, director, and employer. Indeed, 
when closelj esammed, the Bjstera of doctrines whicli we have 
accepted frooi them is simply a logical underpinning of the very 
order of things which the " Unions" are organized to resist and 
which the theury of reform criticises and condemns. It is simply 
an endeavor to find a philosophy that will justify the reigning 
disorder in the existing relations of capita! and lahor. A philosophy 
which considers the well-being of neither producer nor consumer, 
but, looking only to the interests of the trader, has all the law and 
the prophets in this, the greatest of its commandments, " buy 
where you can buy cheapest and sell where you can sell dearest." 
The life and soul of this school's teachings is fully expressed by 
Frederick Eastiat, and accepted by his party everywhere as the 
latest and best of its oracles, thus : " Competition is democratic in 
its essence ; the most progressive, the most equalizing, and the 
most communistic of all the provisions to which Providence has 
confided the direction of human progress." If further exposition 
and application of this fundamental principle were wanting, we 
have it in the language of Professor Perry, the American champion 
of the system, explicitly given in these words : " The guilds of the 
Middle Ages, and the Trades Unions of our own day, are examples 
of voluntary ass ' t' f th p p f g ! ting the wages of 
their members b mb d The spirit of 

Political Eeonom wh h b p d in, is against such 

<tiSociatio7is for hp pi h service to render, 

let him offer it d k h h m he can with who- 

ever wants it." Th fr d d m e province of in- 

ternational exch mm d h d mestic workshop, 

where not only j. d h h has m k value in the body 

and brains of th p d b b d a chaffering and 

huckstering of manhood for money. 

The International Labor League, established, I believe,"in 1864, 
and the Labor Unions which are in sympathy with, and sustain it, 
drift in the same channel — they are all Unions of resistance, to 
capital, first and always, and to cooperative industrial associations, 
next, because these accept and avail themselves of the ruling order 
in the functions of productive industry, and withdraw themselves 
from the hostile array of the resistants; their attitude beina, in 
effect, a protest against the doctrines and policy of strife, and their 
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Buece==es a ilemonatratifn of tte harm ny u rath r identity of 
iDtere t-, id the parties now unhappily an^ univ ppIj it wir 

Lab r Unions by their scales of prices indec! ] robibit ompe 
titton between the members of the same crift but this i. done only 
the more effictuiUy to maintain competition between the iiuyeia and 
Eelleri ot labor They d nit aim at the abolition of the witei 
ijBtem but by all the (vra'- rhich eimbinafion ean commmd to 
rule Its rates ani compel eomphanee of the capitalists who emjl y 
It Their cjiistituttOQ 13 one tf unniturU anJ impracticable inde 
pendenee — indcfendenee attempted in an order of things of which 
the e sence an I governinE; tfirit is mutual inter dependence To 
a=sert ila own iighth ind hbertic it wars upon the rights and 
hbeitie" ol thi pirty ofj = d and in their procpdure this uni 
versal Idw f llows them and vmdicites itself— Whoever will put 
a chain on the heels of nj man shall ha^e the other end of it 
fastened ar uud his own neck The ''pint of domination must 
to Itself be Jesptiim — freedom mutt be '■urrendered by any that 
deny it tj others War cpun t be maintained 1 ut by implicit 
obedience to the commanders The e Idier m any field of strife 
puts hia liberty and life undei the power of his commanders 
Tie airay is c peration in \ nda^e jaet a the a soc ation of a 
rxrh use i« b othi.rhood in be gtrv '\\ hoever eloaelj watches 
the situat on of Lniona dii'ven to extremes of re istanoe will see 
rea on for thi, savin » that the way to make hell i- to turn a 
heaven upsiie d wn 

Trades T m n^ are nevercheles -an nty thoroughly well war 
ranted by pnnciple but they also derive no small authorization fiom 
their universal prevalence Every trale led every di tinct Iraoch 
oi eveiy traie is m the cities and p ncpai villa es of all free 
ciuntrie'. efi'ect vely organ zel This o far as it gjes is coopera 
t n ind s capalle of its best u-es It i indeed a necessity 
^\ ithout such c ncurrenco as true ind rit,htly directed assoc at on 
secures woTLini>den w uli be helpless in the hands of their em 
ployers Thevw3ull in lack f mutual supp tt invite dcsp t sna 
in the mana2,ement of their >usine s interests The very best 
pron 1 e f the very best results t such Uni ns is in the great Fact 
thit they are capable of a ocntion In the muhitude of conn 
sellois there is safety when a c mm n intere t 1 rin , them into 
couf rence The capital sts whj now hold the machinery and 
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materials of production, which in relative value and efficiency are 
as three to one against the labor emplojecl, are easily combined fur 
their own purposes. They are tacitly and effectively, even where 
they are not formally, united in action, as in interest. The coun- 
terpoise of Unions among workingnien for the like purpose is just 
as legitimate, but not more or less so. When righteousness and 
peace meet they may kiss each other, but self-defense at least is a 
necessity wliere strife is the rule. T-he machinery is right in so Car 
as it is mutual and necessary; and the comfort in it is, that, work 
as widely as it may from the right way in the days of its infancy, 
the trials and training of experience, leading it forward still, and 
upward, through defeats and triumphs, through all its sins and 
sufferings, as well as successes, will be ever tending toward the 
desired ends. That saying of Ga;the is every way true — " A good 
man, even in his dark strivings, is ever in the right way." But the 
sooner workingmen attain to soundness of directory principle, a 
clear view of the true aim of all their efforts, and an earnest con- 
formity in practice, the sooner they will escape the troubles and 
sufferings of the educating discipline which they must more or less 
undergo. They are "endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit" 
among themselves, but tliey must be careful to observe the other 
limb of the Apostle's injunction — "in the bonds of peace." They 
must learu that they must adjust themselves to whatever there is in 
the order of things which cannot be resisted, and, as a first step 
toward the reform of their circumstances, put themselves right. Do 
they intend to take the rule of the world's business affairs into their 
own bands, for their own benefit ? Let them begin by ruling their 
own share of that business, and thus test their fitness, and qualify 
themselves for the agency they would assume. Until they are 
generally capable of cooperation within the range of their present 
possibilities, they will not be ready to administer the whole range 
of industrial operations; and, when they are so capable, they will 
not need or desire to usurp a larger authority. 
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TuE reader, if a sln-l ih of ei'unomio and social questions, cannot 
fail to feel a profound, and at the same time a curious, interest in 
the climatic law of migration, generally and briefly stated in our fourth 
chapter. He, perhaps, will hare lonked for our reasons for dividing 
North America, including Canada, into three, rather than any other 
number of, political departments, under the rule of geographic and 
isothermal laws. It would be tedious to indicate the details of fact 
and speculation upon whiuh the division adopted seems to me to 
rest. 5Ir Carey, in his first announcement of the law, arranged 
the States and territories nf the TToited States into four climatic 
zones or halts, as will be seen in the appended article extracted 
from Forwy'i Press of the 22d of December, ISSS, and in my 
statistical elucidation I followed the scheme of his proposition. 
This point resting, as it does, upon speculation (which I trust may 
never be verified by a corresponding political division of the UnionJ, 
and liable to %uch a number and force of counter-balancing influ- 
ences as promise to effectually prevent its demonstration in the 
esperience of the nation, may be remitted to the consideration of 
the curious. The isothermal divisions may be fised at three or 
four or sis, as fuither and closer examination shall dispose inquireis 
to determine. The number within this range is, in point of 
principle, indifferent. 

The idea of such natural divisions of the territory of North 
America, with corresponding political organizations, is not new, 
though the law upon which they rest has been so lately promulgated. 
, AVhile the adoption of the Federal Constitution was in delate, the 
writers of the Feder'ilist gave the question of the po^ihle number 
of distinct governments, that would result, on failure of the general 
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anion, their most earnest attention; and it is curioQS to notice that 
Mr. Jay, in the founh number of that inspired work, speaks of 
three or four possible govern me nts, into which the original thirteen 
States might be divided. Alexander Hamilton in the thirteenth 
number, devoted almost exclusively to this subject, holds this 
language : 

" The enlire separition of the Stales iuto thirleen unEomiecUil soTcreign- 
ties, is a, project too estraTSgnnt, ami too replete with danger, to have 
many advocates. The ideas of men who speculate upon the dismemher- 
ment of the Empire, seem geaerilly turned towards three confederacies: 
one consisliog of ihe four Korthern, another of the four Middle, and a. third 
of the a»e Southern States. There is little probabiiity that there would be 
a gveJter number." 

This he gives as the more generally prevailing notion of the dis- 
unjonists of the time ; but, now look at his own management of the 
premises, and the results which he draws from them : 

"If we attend carefully to geographical and commercial considerations, 
in conjuuciion with the habits and prejudices of the different Sta,tes, we 
shall be led to conclude, that in case of disunion, they will most naturally 
league themselves under two governmAta. The four eastern States, from 
all the causes that form the links of national sympathy and connection, nmy 
with certainly be espected to unite. New York, situated as she is. would 
never be unwise enough to oppose a feeble and unsupported flank to the 
weight of that confederacy. There are obvious reasons, that would facili- 
tate her accession to it. Sew .Jersey is too small a State to tliink of being 
a frontier, in opposition to this still more powerful eorobination; nor do 
there appear to be any obstacles (o her admission into it. Even Penn- 
sylvania would have strong inducements to join the northern league. * iS ** 
The more southern States, from various circumstances, may not think 
themselves much interested in the encouragement of navigation. They 
may prefer a system, which would give unlimited sooiie to all nations, tti 
be the carriers as well as the purchasers, of their commodities. Penn- 

ftdverse to her policy. As she must, at all events, be a frontier, she may deem 
it most consistent with her safety, to have her exposed side turned towards 
the weaker power of the southern, rather thua toward the stronger power 
of the northern confederacy. * * * Whatever may be the determination of 
Pennsylvania, if the northern confederacy includes New Jersey, there is 
no likelihood of more than one confederacy to the south of that State." 

The number of the Federalist from which this extract is made, 
IB dated November 28, 1787, and Hamilton was then considering the 
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diyisioDS into which the old thirteen States must immediately fall, 
if the adoption of the Federal Constitution should fail. 

To understand him exactly the opening words of this last quota- 
tion must be attentively noted ; he says : " if we attend carefully to 
geographical and commereia! considerations, in conjunction willi the 
habits aw7 prejudices of the different States," that is, of the States 
then existing, they would most naturally league themselves into two 
governments, in the event of their inimedide separation, 

• The purpose of tbese citations is to show that the natural divisions 
of the Union as held by the observant men and enlightened states- 
men of ihat day correspond sufficiently well to afford the support of 
observation and esperienee to the climatic distinctions of pursuits, 
populations, and pohcy which Mr. Carey's law alleges. And just 
here the late fulfillment of Hamilton's theoretical views, by the 
great Rebellion, is sufficiently close to give great weight to 
the climatic principle which, though unknown to him, was the 
efficient cause of the effects which he clearly understood. The 
division between the loyal and the secession States in 1S61 fell 
just where Hamilton indicated it, though with a strip of " debatable 
land," consisting of Delaware, Maryland and Kentucky, between 
the broadly and decidedly separated States. 

W lib 't t' d 1 th til r h' h ■ aa 

m ts 
w H fi 
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of whieh rather astouoding doctrine, tlie acuesed article is sub- 
mitted as curiously but conclusively iu proof. We commend it to 
examination, especially of those who may meet it with the atrongest 
feeling of incredulity; and we take the liberty besides of recommend- 
ing our younger readers to take up the census report of 1870, so soou 
aa it shall be published, and for themselves try the doctrine upon the 
facts which it will afford them. The method and process of the 
iDtrjuiry are plainly indicated in our management of the problem. 
Moreover, we take the liberty of saying here, to young men, ambi- 
tious of distinction in the practical questions of social aud economic 
relations, that without a good ground-work in statistics, they will 
never attain an available and well-assured proficiency in political 
economy. This advice seems all the more required after the fre- 
quent and emphatic denials that we have given, in the course of 
this book, to the commonly preferred claims made by statisticians 
and politicians for their arithmetical data. 

(from The Press of Thmadaxj, Secemlei- 22, IS5P.;S 

Pennsylvania's Position in the Union. 

A letter written by Mr. Carey, our well-known political economist, 
to a friend in Massachusetts, aud first published ia the Boston Ti-an- 
scr'pt of the 'iljth November last, is attracting very general atten- 
tion among the politicians who arc concerned with the forecast of 
the coming Presidential campaign. The subject of the letter is- 
the proverbial pieponde ranee of Pennsylvania in our national 
elections. It is a fact that no candidate for the Presidency has yet 
been elected by the popular vote of tlie Union against or without 
the vote of Pennsylvania, except the elder Adams. In 182i, she 
gave her twenty-eiglit electoral votes to Jackson, which secured 
his plurality of fifteen in the electoral college. In the seventeen 
Presidential elections of the past her vote has uniformly indicated the 
choice of ihe nation, except m the case oJ John Aiams Yet, it 
is also true that only in one msttn e has het e'ectoral vote of itself, 
determined the result; that la the maj iity of the successful can- 
didate has generally been larger sometimes greatly larger than the 
number of her electors in the college 

JIr. Carey, looking for the ou es uf a fact =o stea ly and reg- 
ular in its manifestation, tni,ee them to eonditi us circumstances 
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and facts, where they have not heretofore beeu looked for. It is 
obvious enough that a State which has never held more than one- 
seventh of the electoral power of the Union could not thus con- 
stantly by her own proper power determine its Presidential election? 
It must theief re be a^scribed t some constant cauae of ooncurrence 
with her p iitical acti n on the part of oth r States who«e votes 
with her^ mak.> up the eonslitutioml majority which she is ob 
•i rved to lead or oniry w tb her 

Tor the naturil cau e of suth confurrence and sjmpathj of 
politic 1 action lla Carei in j iireo an I finds t a-i he believea in 
the law of emigration or th-it (endeney wl ch d ti,rmines men to 
ch lOse then new re'idcnces in c imates nearly resembling th se 
whi h they aie ai-c« tomed to jreviju ly to their removal The 
circumsfantiil jr in fhika phicil lao'^'uage the acadental cause 
of Penn jl ama s eon tant supremacy in the politics ff the mt on 
IS in the lact that she is on" of a number of States which are the 
b»hnce of p iver in the Uui n T^e ''tates which lie n rth of ht.r 
noithem line of latitu le are sj nearlj 1 glanced against those which 
1 e south of h r south rn 1 ne thit he j ower combined with that 
ran^e ol entral ^t it a t wh ch she is the exponent easily deter 
n nes the c ntp t in fivir of one oi the other pirty Divided as 
the Nt th ind "-outh are an 1 hive pver been the middle oi central 
'itatcs as thiy he geographically and the modeiate and con=e!vati\e 
as they always are polit i-ally muat have the power to hold the 
antacnnists on either ide of them at arm 1 n_,th and to settle 
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states r those of New Jersey, Pennajlyania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
haying meauwhile colonized nearly all the remainder of the four Weetern 
States, and being likely soon lo occupy the larger portion, if not almost the 
whole, of the Territories whioh are now to enter the Union as the Stales of 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

" To Virgiuia and North Carolina have fallen the Territories that are now 
Kentuoky, Teaneaeee, and Missouri, while South Carolina and Georgia have 
taken possession of Alabaraa, Mississippi, Louisiana, and most of Arkansiis 
ond Teias. As a eoasequence of this, we find the Union divided into /out 
great zones, the white population of which, as ascertained by the last census, 
may approiinjately thus be staled : 

Northern, say g^OUO 000 

Northern Centril 5 701 nuO 

Southern Tentral 4 OUU "iW 

_o oin noo 

" Nearly three-tenths ol the voting population, as here is shown, sympa- 
thize muoh with Pennsylvania, and hence it is, and not merely by reason of 
her own intrinsic strength, that as she goes, so goes the Union. -Not only are 
the tendencies of this portion of our people, as now eshibiled, eminently 
oonaervative, but, as reference to history shows, they have been more con- 
sistently in accordance with the ideas of (he men who made the Hevolution, 
than those of any other. Henee it is that they have been so much in 
harmony with those of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, as well 
as with those of the better days of Virginia, all of these, with Missouri, 
now passing so rapidly toward freedom, constituting the Southern centre." 

The prnpositions of our author here given are so new, and, in all 
respects, so important for other purposes, as well as for those of 
national politics, that we have takfn the pains to subject the data on 
which they are made tn rest tu a careful esaminattnn Let vis state 
the results in our own way. After esaraining the facta and figures 
as thoroughly as our time and resources allowed, we found that 
Sl'ilt boanJiiries, as they esist between the north and north -central 
zones, could not be made to conform to the facta of the case, aa they 
turned up under examination. Nor do they serve with mathematical 
accuracy for the limits of the more southern zones. As lines of 
latitude and lines of eijual temperature wore not consulted in the 
location of t^Ute boundaries, it was not to be expected that exact 
correspondences between isothermal and territorial lines should 
occur Adopting the four zones of Ma. Carev, however, on 
grounds that seem to us entirely conclusive, we locate them thus ; 
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Taking the aoutherDmost point of Connecticut for a starting point, 
the southern line of the north zone will fall at about 41 \ degrees of 
north latitude. This line, carried westwardly, will cut Pennajlvania 
a little south of Wilkesbarre, Williamsport, and Mercer, on the Ohio 
boundary, and will throw all the Pennajlvaaia counties north of it 
into the north zone. The same line, carried through the State of 
Ohio, will pass by Warren, Norwalk, and Defiance, on the Indiana 
border, throwing something between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
Ohio into the north zone. The same line, continued westwardly, 
will throw about one-seventh of the State of Indiana, one-fourth of 
the State of Illinois, and three-fourths of Iowa, into the northern 
zone. For the southern line of the north-central zone we adopt the 
thirty-ninth degree of north latitude. This line enters at Cape 
May, passes by Annapolis and Bladensburg, in Maryland, and through 
Hardy and Barbour counties, in Virginia, and enters Ohio at the 
mouth of the great Kanawha river. Two or three counties of Ohio, 
about one-seventh (at the southern end) of Indiana, and one-fifth of 
southern Illinois (Egypt), will fall south of this line; and entering 
Missouri above the mouth of the Illinois river, and emerging at the 
mouth of the Kansas fiver, throws the northern two-fifths of 
Missouri, or all north of St. Louis, into the north-central zone. 

The south-central zone, bounded on the south by the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude, and by the thirty-ninth parallel on the 
north, will embrace the southern half of Delaware, the southern 
half of Maryland, nearly all of Virginia, North Carolina, all of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the southern corners of IlUnois and Indiana, 
the southern three-fourths of Missouri, and the northern half of 
Arkansas. 

To the south zone will fall South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, the southern half of Arkansas, Louisiana, 

Carrying these lines out to the Pacific coast, the northern one- 
fourth of California falls into the north -central, the middle half 
into the south- central, and the southernmost onu-fourth into the 
south zone. 

Now, let us look at Mr. Caret's law of emigration as the census 
of 1850 exhibits the facts involved in it: 

uigrant; was 2-j",0i>G. Of these, 
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New EnglanJ, Sew Yor'.:, fami Brilish ADjerioa, 14,fi08) 17ft 717 

Bora in north-central ddc Si 103 

Bora in tlie south central 1 iti 

Burn in the south lonc 401 

Born in Europe. I (l 

Thus, of the inlidbitaiits not borD iq the State five sevetithh were 
from the north zjue meludiDg CaQatU, one scyenth from all the 
States south of the north zone and one ecTtntli Europeans 

In Wisconsin there were 242 OT'j imiuigrants Of these 202,758, 
or five-sixths of the whole numbei, were born in the north zone and 
in Europe. In the njrth ceatial zone 31 U6ti or a httle less than 
one-sisth of the while md m all the moic Southern States only 
4,413, or about one fittieth 

Passing from these two new Slate^ whieh are huh up in the 
north zone, to two which he low in the soiath zone, we have the 
following facts from the cen?u^> 

In Alabama, the whole numher of immignnla .. 183,824 

Born in the south ?one lus 20 or -f. 

Bom in the south oentral f,I i4y or -^^ 

Bora in J!ew England 1 S(il or ^^ 

Bora in all the other States ' 2 ('17 

Bom Foreigners. (, 538 

In Mississippi, the whole number ot inmiig ants . 155,793 

Bom in the south zone fj 242 

Bom in ihe south central F2 4G5 

Bom in New EngliinJ '" 

Bom in aU ihe other btatf 4>- 

Born Europeans. j 

Here only one- thirty- htth ot the whole number of immigrants in 
Mississippi were born in the States north of 39° north latitude 

From these instances, we think the truth of Mr Carei & gen 
eral proposition is well sustained. Emigration is ruled by elimatic 
laws. We purposed to exhibit the same law as it applies to the 
Western States which lie in the two middle zones, but must content 
ourselves now with stating that their statistics bear as closely upon 
the proposition under consideration as those of the States on the 
extreme ^orth and South given above. 

The emigration from E'jrope supports the theory well. Of 
those from England, Ireland, and Scotland only one in fourteen 
were found in the States lying .south of 39 degrees north latitude; 
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\rriviTY of tie vilal orgsni law of dialribution of 
1 lialareni misthiefh of m lanft of 1M6 

il lalorems rule of tixation alien aad hostile to the prmuple 
protect 1 on 
vices of 
Aflinitiea lesult from differences and in the rwio of their nnmbei 
Afiiean negroes not aavage 
Ifnca savage 

Atricana reaidence of m the United blates explained 
Agiieultuial industry esclusive espo*:ed to laminea 
\gricultuial production alvaoceof limited 
igriEulfuial production of France double 1 in thirty jeaiB 
Agriculture combined with oouperative stoiea 
Vgriculture in lia infancy benehled by trade with manufaefuri 

countries 
igrioulture unmixed cannot organize iniiutlrj 

\gricultunsts imerioan two cla^oe? broadly Jifferent — tarmers a 
plantera farmers export but two and one half ptr cent of thi 
product planters export seventj five per cent of theirs 
ilmsgiving changed from a chanty to a lelt 
America European colonization of 

American manutaoturaa ohelteied by the War of the revolution 
Analogies forced upon things not analogoua 
inalogy of oavage aocietj to individual infancy 
of patriaichism (o childhood 
of baibari rn to youth 



inno Domini 1 ( i b 

\nnual production in U 'i value if 

Inti slavery history of 

A po tenon methud the vice of metaphysics and of political economy 
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A poslerhH reasoning fails, where the focul point of facts falls outside 
of observatioD and experiment 

A posltrioti, the system of, is capable onlj of unmiied materialism, and 
has noTer had any success in subjects whose life is joined with 
liberty 

Arts and scienoes, not the distiDCtiTe glory of the last centenary 2 

Asia barbaric 

Association and individuality their necessity 
their physical analogues 
counter -balance and corroboiaie eath other 

Association freed and restore 1 

Association in bondage — in freedom S 

Association, stages in the growth ot 2 

Association without freedom is domination not commerce 1 



Baliince, broken, of Europe being rectified 37 

"Balance of Irade" not in difference of values bul of kinds of trade 171 

Banit oiroulaiion esposes the hanks to runs 117 

Bank circulation never in escess except under free trade. 200 

Bank currency, inflation of, due to eicess of imports 200 

Bink note as a traveler 114 

Bank notes 143 

the money of the common people 141 

Bonk notes, their service outweighs their faults 146 

Bank of Amsterdani, history and service of 139 

Bank of England, charier of, a failure 150, 155 

Banker's certificates of deposit multiply the service of money 135 

Banks of deposit as early aa the Christian era 133 

collect and employ idle money 138 

sources of profit and credit 141 



Banks distribution of, in Scotland and United States 152 

number and localities of, required 15! 

Banks of circulation may lend twice their capital and one-third of their 

deposits.... 148 

Bank} of deposit, diacounl onrf mue 133 

Banks, rule for disiribution of. 151 

Banking business, elements of. 142 

benefits of 142 

orJer of development 149 

transfers the property in coins 139 

Banking should be as free as any other business 154 

Banking system, indispensable 1^1 
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BwHat on competition 175, g; 

JliTbaTiim a great advance upon the proTioua forma of eooiety; Moors 
and Mahometans of the Middle Ages, superior in all things to tho 

contemporaneous civilization of the Caucasian family 

Pinrbariam and oivilization, distanctive oharacteristies of. : 

liarbariam culminates in the jonth of manhood I 

Rarter, the type of a true aommeree H 

Belgian tariff, eminently profective 2 

proteclB her shipping 2 

Bnlgivim, growth of population in 2. 

Belgium, territory, population, manufactures agriculture, commerce 2 
Benafieial societies among colored women 2' 

Beneficial societies, easy rates of insurance libetal relief"! and moral 

inHuenee — they grow ritb 2< 

Beneficial eocieties in England extent of 2i 

Beneficial societies in the United States 2i 

Berlin and Milan decrees... 1' 

Bible, tract, and misaionarj societies of the age 2l 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, on Political Etonomj V 

Bonuses and countarvailing duties Zi 

Books and newspapers pnhliahed in 1800 2 

Bool and shoe factory. Bay Slale _ ' 

Borders of Asia and Africa, stationary 

British demand for our proviaiona — qaandliea and piices 1! 

British Economists, fundamental errors of II 

Brilish navigation laws v 

British policy of trade and doctrine. )' 

Brougham would crush all foreign manufaofures m Ihe cradle 1 

Building and loan associations, history of "', 

great progress in Pliiladelphin principles profit of ,; 

Building associations jl 

Biisine?s functions, three clasacs of.. 2' 

Busincas policy, stages in development of 2' 



Calhoun, Clay, in 1833 lO'l 

Capital and labor, hannony of. fl2r) 

Capital, association of, in various forms... 28" 

Capital, definition of 40 

Capital, finds a mottvo, in its interest, to afford equitable share of joint 

products to labor 88 

Capital in association 2(10 

Capital in civilized labor 121 

Capital, quantity of, and quality of lahor, relation of. 87 

23 
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Carey and Bastiat 87 

Carey i law of d sttibution oi wages and profits 'iM 

Carev H ( chiraoter of his sjsfom "i <i 

tarey H C , law of climate '), 3 1 

Carnage factory in New York 211 

Cash sale pol oy and pvinoiple of 'D' 

Catallaotics _ Id 

CenBHS estimates of wealth in U S , sources ot error 51' Idb 

Census reports one-third less than annual products in the llnitLd 

States r.fl 

Centuries tbe laat fl«e, how distingaished „ 252 

Chan les converted into ei^uitable claims J82 

Chatham Earl of trould not illow the colonies to make a hobnail in4 

Chemiatry a wonier-working adjuvant of human labor 5l> 

Christendom in the dark ages 

rhiistian knowledge, spread of in the last oeuteoBry 2a^ 

Circulation effect of rapidity of, not meaauralJe by multipliers 137 

Circulation of money and of the blood in nhat respects unlike l^b 

Circulation rapidity of bears relation tji Ihe quantily ot reprcenled 

money ISO 

CiruulatiQg medium, its analogy lo circulation of the blood ] jli 

Civilisation and liberty rest upon creilit 1 4 

Civiliiation defined by its histoi j only 

Civilizaliou distinctive character ol I 

Civilization elastic and composite 
Civilization late levelopment ot 

Civilization not logically dehned -1 

difB<,ulij of definition i 

Civilization the > uropean form of eccietary life 

Civilized races ol Europe, no decay of, 

fleairag house payment by aet-off. 1 K 

(limate laws of govern human migralions 4 

CtiDiate limits science, literature, and religions.. 

Climatic belts three in North America 

ClimatiL law deteimines tlie future unions of Sta e 8 

Climatic laws prevent permanent domination of he s pe or ice 6 

Climatic law rules settlement in the United States 4 3 1 

Climatic law in piety polities 1 

Climatic law in distribution of secret societies, and cooperative 

unions 2G8, 2(19, 271, 277, 300, 306, 308, and note 342 

ClnlhiDg and lodging, equivalents of artificial heat ^ 65 

( oal po ler evolved 55 

Coal seven too^ give the power of seventy thousand women in manu- 

facturiQf! flfi 

Cobden on Portugal and Turkey. 24ti 
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Coioage, ehFingcs in value of, sinoe the eleventh oenturj ^ 118 

Coinage at Britisb and American miata 110 

Colbert, fosters home manufactures 205 

J. B. Say's account of his policy 241 

Cylonization, a relief of suffering iluring ages of diaonler 62 

Color, prejudice of 279 

Colwell, Stephen 5 

Commerce •l'~ 

faultj definitioDB of 15S 

Commerce and trade, distinclire definitian of li 

Commerce is immediateness of intercourse and exchange 16j 

Commerce, legilimute, insuies supplies to Ihe oldest conntcies 62 

Comnierce of home If j 

might BuEBoe for the United btates 105 

Commerce of savages 16 

(jommo lilies vaiue of in exchange 12i 

Coaiinunism arises from fear of Ihe ill listributian ot wealth — a mis 

I ike and a failure. 290 

fomm nism hoBlile to cooperation l" 

< omn unnlic opposition to cooperative storea in tiermaoy 07 
roDipea'<attoDh and subatitntious in providontiil provision 6 
Coo pell tioD Bastiat on.... 17'i 1.8 
I in) utition defeated and excluded in tr'^tiaporfiilion 288 
t mpit t on of underselling avoided 303 
Competition the enemy of harmony 527 
rompctitinn the soul and centre pnnoiple ot free trade 328 
Competition verms cooperation 227 

LompromiBC act of IW 

Con te on Ibe stages of socielarj development and tlieti correspond 

enoe to those of individual life note 24 

r n-un era are also producerB 2-T 

< 01 sumption and production in United Slates 51 
ionverlibilily not the essence of the hink notp 154 
Cooperation a JuUj rounded system 297 
Cooperation betvreen master and slaves in Loui'jiaiii n2i 
Co peration in Spain, how propagated 11 
Co peration in Ike (Tnited Stales 315 
Cooperation in the whale fisheries _4 
Lotperation in the United Sliles lei" urgent Ihan elsewhere II 
Cotperalion praoticabiUty of 3_4 

LotperatiOQ resisted by insurrectionary spirit of Western Europe ,113 

Co peration itores, mantifaelories, banks 2Q5 

I peration b ipplios credit, and markel for products 310 

foperahoi survey of the field 281 
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Cooperation, the nystem of agricultural industry in RLUuiu 312 

Cuoperatiye associii lions, wliit thoy ina»n ^'Jfi 

CoiipBi'alise foundery at Troy, Now York, great succuaH of BIS 

at Somerset, MattsochusetCa 310 

Coiiperalive icdiiBtrial societies in Uuited States -MS 

Cooperative industry, eooDomy of -il8, S'2\. 

Cooperative labor societies, definition of. 'I'JS, 'l'J6 

Cooperative moTemeut, differenoe of, iu England and Germany :]l)7 

Cooperative store in Charleston S'lO 

Cooperative stores, dealings with members and non-members 8(Hj 

Cooperative stores, definition of , 2'J5, '20li 

Cooperative stores, extension of in England 305 

Cooperative stores, inexpensiveness of 30J 

Cooperative stores in New Engla,nd 317 

Cooperative stores in Pennajlvania 318 

Cooperative stores, practieabilitj of 2itS 

Cooperative stores, the first step in guarantyism '2'J7 

Cooperative stores, their properties and uses. 'Ifiti ■ 

na n an subordination in living organisms 1 1 

b uelin the West 1^■i 

p p hmcnt abolished -Oli 

, its meaning.. -UO 

rp m ral oharaoter of -83 



Cot on op r slavery policy 324 

Cotton crop of ISBO, quantity and value 181 

Cotton manufacture, how protected in England 238 

Cotton, rapid decline in price of '2'H} 

Cottons, consumption of, in England 58 

Countervailing duties in English policy 2S0, 20(i 

Countervailing duties, not protective in principle — liOti 

Credit, abuses of 14ii 

Credit, a Jacob's ladder of. HO'J 

Credit banks, eonatitution and policy of 308, 309 

statistics of 300 

Credit banking system in Germany 20ti 

Credit, horn provided for unpropertied men 308 

Credit, its functions and power 140 

Credit makes capital of character 1-13 

Credit modifies the money demand IIT 

Credit system must enlarge witli all progress iu society 150 

Credit, the broad basis of civilized business ]4[1 

Crimes, capital, one hundred and fifty in England; diniinutiou of. '2M. 

Currency, depreciated, evils of, less than of a lack of tlic money 

BupP'y 1^'' 
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er's shop in Boston .. 
!, tJie pi'lmul, hai [t p 



Deatli rate, greiittst iu the le:ist donao populations ~'2 

Uoatb rate in KngliUiil, Fraaoe, Prussia, and United Stiitfls 7:i 

Dentil rate in London varied in one hundred years 7;; 

Liebts and f nude, no evil in deurisaae of value of 1-ili 

Definition of value ^' 

Definition of wealth, the measure of man's power over nature U 

Delinitiou of politioai economy '■> 

Damooracies of Greece, faults and virtues of ^l'>' 

Democracy, the polity of Havagea 17 

Deposits, largely oonsist of hank loans 148 

Dilterencea, the natural, enough for foreign ooiiioierce., 22'J 

Difl'erencoa, unity and ooiiperation of. 31 

Discovery iu natural law, followed closely by practical application 57 

Disease, a broken balauoe of excitement 70 

Dismal school, conflicting theories of 74 

Dispair, theory of, grounded in disorders of soeioiy 74 

Distribulive law of inhabitation of the earth iiH 

Distribution of wealth, laws of : f^~ 

Uiversifioation of industries, the aim of protection -15 

Diversifioalion of puranits essential to the welfare of society 1^ 

Division of labor, benefits of. exaggerated IfiO, lill 

Division of labor doctrine, abuse of. : <i-7 

Division of labor, territorial, J. R. McCulloch 16S 

Divisions of the United States— Jay and Hamilton 331 

Doctrine, a teat of - ^i 

DoraesUc exchanges iu 1862, estimated value of D'ti 

Duty paiil by the foreign producer --*'• 

Duties, protective, who pays them? -^'' 

Duties rcfleeled upon domestiG prices, absurdity of. T-i') 

E 

Daith not oni tenth of the, fully cultivated 511 

Lonomy in expanses, leads to cooperation in produotion 3U5 

bdenisui 14 

conditions of society in 1& 

E location, as a counter-balance, to excessivo fertility 81 

Education in the arts repays its cost 227 

Eighteenth century, achievements of 31 

Electricity against time ■J-> 

Elemcuis of matter, man's power over 'ifi 

England begins to advance in the fourteenth century 30 
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England draws from foreign raw mal.erial raiLr-fifthg of her eiports 
England, histovy of proteciion in.... j 

woul, iron and coal, proteotion of cottona j 

England needs ouMtomers »nd feeders on oheap wages 1 

England our only European proTiaion market l 

England, supplements her oitural labor powei by ateam loroe equal to 

one-fourth the inbabitanfs nf tli« globe 
England, the world's debt (o 

England would arush foreign munut ictures in the ciadlo I'U 1 

England's foreign policy of trade change ot 1 

England's sanguinary protective laws Jf{7 j 

England's war upon foreign ii anufaoturus I'JJ, l 

English (^oloniea, growing independence an I in luatnal emancipation of 
English domination in the world's raaifcets, end of 
Engliaii manufactures, foreign materials wages nniirofitof 
English protective duties never repealed till they were useles" 

Engineers, indeliaiteneBa of the term 

Ei^uivalenoe of money lo valuos in exchange, unfounied 1 

Era, new, in manufacturing industry, why Used in l'<14 

Era, the new, in civilization begun a hundred years igo 

Europe and the United Slates inoreaso their labor power sis times by 

the aid of coal 

iiuropsan people only have passed through all the stages of society, 

and show no signs of dedenaiou 
European races, their work of three or foui handred years 
Europe, stable govermenta organized in fifteenth andsiilcenlh tentiiriea 

Evil is inverted good 1 

Excessive activity of one organ at Ihe expen^se of othei = 

Excess of life supplies its naste 

Exoepi-ions do not prove the rule 

Exchange lie great disturber ol cooperation J 

Exchanges, Ihe life of man, a round ot 1 

Eiperienoo, not always directory 

Eatension of average lifetime in the present eenlury i 

Exports, American, coarse and low piioed 11 

Exports of England, value of domestic and foreign matenals i 

Exports of manufactures to agricultural n itions 1: 

Exports to manufacturing and non mannlacturing nitinns, idalive 

value of 1' 
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Faiih, like the meohaojoal powera, multiplies force miraculouHlj I-IO 

faith KuntainB hope and charity 60 

Paniiuea in Ireland anil India explained 59 

Famine in Northeast Prussia S9 

Famines in the earlier ages, frequent us 

Famines and plagues disappear as popnlation inciea'iea 5S 

Famines, remedy for [,'] 

FAminea, their frequency in modern India 24') 

Farmers' queation, the 177 

Fasting commanded, iLe 12 

Facts da not always indicate Inw^ 4 

Federal GoTerament. adapted to dilfei enoes in union 'S 

Federal Union of the United ^tatef rlie model of naf jonalities 37 

"Federaligt;" Jay and Hamilton S 1 

Fertility, human, contradictory tivuones of 74 

Fertility of the soil, not eiliauited by right cultivation (id 

Fendatism allied to barbarism I) 

Feudalism, association in bondage ul ' 

Figures in statiatica need rectification by facts 100 

First free list in tarili' act... 199 

First pair, the, provision for 15 

conditions of Edenio Society 15 
Flanders and Toulouse two oenturtes in advance of England in manu 

faetnring industry j|j 

Flax and cotton, supplement and displace wool 1,5 

Food and life, poisihh quantidea of unknown and indifferent 75 

Food and population diaproportioned according to Malthus 5y 

Food, human, demanded, limited like the product 5H 

Food, increase of, in France dO 

Food of men, vegetable cheaper and more ahnndant than animal f>5 

Food of the common people at end of the =eTenteenth oenturj '12 

Food, prices of, remain nearly stationary, why 1_(1 

Food of the inferior animals vegetable against animal li > 

Food, provision of, adequate V> 

Food, supply of France, increase of 48 

Force and speed required in aubiugation of nature t>4 

Foreign imports crush domestic manufactures 115 

Foreign trade of United States in IhdO analysed 18ii 

exports seven-eiglitlis raw and one eighth manufaotuiea ISU 

Formation of sodely 14 

Fortnnes, private, immense giowth of 211 

France excludes manufacturer growth ol Irndo in _15 

Prance, density of population in 4S 
France, growth of production one hundicd and Ihiity one per cent in 

twenty years 47 
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France, inoreaso of fooil in ' 

France, inereaao of loud proriuction 

Frftnce outstrips England in rate ot mcreaoo of wealth ' 

France, aueoess of prol.ection m 2' 

Freedmen liaiiged in the reign of Henry ^ ill 

Preedmen, their pronpecta in the ufw order of industry ' 

Freedom must be surreadei'ed hv those who retu e it ". 

Free foreign trade, no such thing rightly eiiats l. 

Free Masons -' 

Free-trade abuse of the maxima of liberty 2. 

Free trade, Britiah, its character 2' 

Free trade driven to tax only the goods we oaunot prodnce 2 

Free trade in the kistarU nation < -■ 
Free trade in Turkey, Ireland India Porlugal 245,244 245 2- 
Free-trade period 1833 to 1811 miiohiefs of repaired by lanff of 

1842 -i' 

Free-trade philanthropists. - ^ 

Free-trade polioy, ita preposterous conieiivienoes 2. 

Free trade suited to savages 1' 
Free-trade truisms are nothing m the dispute -J4 2. 

French eommunism, prinoiples of ' 

Free traders, description of ^ 



OalvuniBm, electricity, electric telegraph, dites of 
Gas from water in expectation 
German lodges of United Mecbanios 
Germany, cooperative stores in 

difference of origin, and movement 
Godwin, Parke, acknowledgment to 
Gold anl silver, differ from p ipcr money 
Gold and silver money does not by its quantity depreciate 

Gold, premium on 

Goldsmidis, the deposit bankers as lately as IfiOl 

GoWen i^c 

Good Samaritans, admit women and colored people 

Government cannot administer i general system of banking 

Governmental changes of the futuie, to he mlomal reforms 

Qovernment, best, definition ol 

Government, limitation of the powers of 

Grain and provision market in England our share of 

Grant, General, on farmers' foreign market 

Grant, President, on our foreign foo<l market 

Greeley, Horace, acknowledgments to 

Greenbacks, popularity of.. 
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Grounds of popular error in reHpecl lo reln,tiou of man and fooJ 4'! 

Growth of wealth in the moxt rfoent deciJpa Imv of ri2 

Gniranly MSOciationH, three olalscJ of >S1 

Guaranli/iam 247 

Ouirantjiam, an effort at flree as^ooiaUon Jjl 

Gulf States, the Southern Mae "S 



Hamilton, Alexander li 

report nn manufaelures 195 

Handiorttft answers to acieiice in elfecling uses 67 

Hanti» employed in mining, manufaeliiring, and mechanic arts in 1800 03 

Harniunj of interesta of laborer and capilalist 1)8 

History, the habit of, broken in tho United Stiitps 29 

Home commerce and foreign trade, relal.ive value of. 166 

Home markets for agricultural products 1S3 

Home market, the farmers' 18(i 

Horde, formation of the 10 

Horses, price of in lonfi Hi 

Human progress, in economics, lending ever lo heller and cheaper 

Hnioan fertility not a conxf.ant i]iiant.ity 4:t 

Humboldt's estimate of increase of metallic monej' 1 H> 

Hume and Milt un effect of increase of money \'2'\ 

Hume, on atimulua of money 121 

Husbandry always loyal 182 

I 

Imponderables, the latest suhjects of human dominion (S7 

Imports, economic value of. 170 

Imports, kinds of, from Western Europe ', 171 

per capita under the fi^e trade and prolecliou tariHu 2tl2 

proportion of, legitimftle suhjoels of traile 170 

proportion of, ready for consumption 170 

a mall value of, to domeslio l.ransportera lO'.l 

Itnprisonment for debt abolished "JW 

Improvements in changes of form and' place H^s 

Improvements in travel, transportation, and production. 01 

India, British residents in "1 

British nile in. history of her trade and decadence J 1 ) 

impoverished by coat of transportation 104 

in advance of England in the fourteenth century il> 

Indian, American, population, spavaenesa of in lime of Wm I enn 1)1 

Indian trill es, infertility of, explained SA 

Indians, American, a degenerate race IS 
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Individualism giving way to aBsoointion 251 

Inductive reasoning, ila limits in natural acienca 7G 

Induatriea, diversified, Hure defense against J'aminp 'i'l 

Induatriea of savage tribes, hut little divereified 16 

Inebriate asylums ""^ 

Inhabitation, slight modifications of the law ef ^ 

Innovations in productive labor, false alarniB of ''& 

Insurance in the State of New York, statiilios of J57 

Inauranoe, life, property, and maritime -57 

Interest, difference between small and large capitals -S5 

Interest, mone? at, a hireling — interest or profits ~^i 

International labor leaguo, opposed to cooperation IS'* 

Inventions and discoveries of fifteenth century "1 

Ireland, English policy of eitermination avowed 244 

Ireland, history of her manufactures.. -44 

Iron, English, prices as afl'ected by varied tarjfi'rilei -i^^ 

Iron, English prioes of, fluctuations in lliO 

Iron of England, not one-eighth of her lutal exports til 

Iron, protection of, in English policy.. lOII 

Isothermal line of Mahommetan conquests ^4 

larael goes into slavery for a supply of corn fiJ 

J 

Jackson, General, on farmer'a foreign market 1S8 

K 

Enighls of Pythias, German lodges 272 

Knights of Pythias, origiu, members, rate of growth, proportion of 

reliefs le receipts, taw of climate 270 

constitution, provision for casualties, trivial expenses 271 

Knightaof St. Crispin, their cooperative stores 317 



Labor and capital, marriage of. 598 

Labor and capital, respective gains from increased productiveness 97 

Labor, artificial, substituted for natural 13 

Labor, choice in kinds of, how determined 210 

Labor cost of gold and silver, difBcull. of estimation 114 

Labor is capital 121 

Labor and money, yokefellows in production 131 

Labor is capita], but is usually treated as an associate 4D 

Labor, its improved forms, promise to secure adjustment of life to food 81 

Labor, its kinds and varied rewards 216 

Labor, its repugnance to assooiafion 26, 383 

Labor, more and more demanded as supplies are dr 
from the vegetable and mineral world 
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Labor-power meaaured by i Is actual products 50 

Labor, skilleil and unskilled lyti 

Labor remitted from low to high-prioed work 9e 

Labor, rise in wages of, ainoe abolition of villenage 90 

Labor unions, difficulties and drift ' 330 

Labor unions, do not aim t« abolish the wages system 329 

Labor unions, their universal praTalenoe, their justification ; theirpolicy 

requires a radical change 330 

Labor, unskiUed, favorable to fecundity „ gg 

Laborvalue, Mr, Carey or 

Labor, value of, is the cost of ita education and training 90 

Labor value, tendency of, the law of, to equity in the distribution of 

Laborer, the, what he ia in the system of production 292 

Laborers, general improvement in their condition 102 

Laborers, their better condition in United States 316, 317 

Lau^ezfaire 223! 224 

Land and labor, only increase in value in progressive conditions 89 

Land and labor, why their value increaaes 131 

Land in itself valueless j^g 

Land, value of, ie the cost of its imp 1-0 ve men t 90 

Laws of nature tend to adjustment of man and earfji 00 

Laws of nature vindicate themselves 60 

Lead, price rises as the duty falls 229 

Libraries in the United States ' 256 

Life, extension of, in the present century 62 

Life, reproduction of, iu inverse ratio to the power of maintaining it.. 77 
Life, term of, lengthens, and fecundity diminishes, with improvement 

of the human race ra 

Life, waste of, due to preponderance of the animal passions 83 

Life, waste of, not a blunder of the Creator 83 

List, Frederick, H. C. Carey and Stephen Colwell !.!"!!!!! 5 

Luxuries, not to be taxed as such Pog 



Macttulay, on bankers of the 17th century 

Macaulay. on wages in England 

Machinery, against weight and apace 

Machinery becomes bone and muscle to the brain and n 

Machinery, ignorance scared by, aa horses are at locomoKvea. 

Machinery, its velocity in work 

Madison, on causes that induced the Federal Union 

Mallhns' corrective checks 

Malthna' doctrine of disproportion of food ta population 
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MalthuH' formula of disproportion of food to popuUfion 42 

Mftn, a, the type of a aocietj H 

Mnn, not prioea, the leading conHldcration in trfld« I'^ 

Man regrirded as a heast, not a safe basis for ft philosophy of his rela- 

tionaand destiny '* 

Mankind, collective, cosmopolitan, but the several families are hounded 

by their natallatitudes '^^ 

Man's adjustment to his conditionB, not a question ot Dum<ralB but of 

prinei|i!ea '^ ' 

Man's nature and destiny, p'\)ilosophy of, reels on final <.aii=. b '5 

Mftnutiictures, cheapen faster than the precious melaK IH 

ManufftOtnres, Hamilton's report on, in ITIH, great piof,re»a in l'"") 

Manufactures, household, destroyed after peace ol 17&' ' '-> 

Manufacturing industry, new Era of, begins in 1S14 ^'i 

Masses of matter, man's power over ' 

Materaliemin science - '' 

Material interests become social Tirtiies -''^ 

McCuUooh and followers, their general maxim of trad^ Irtlaitied 214 

McCulloch on territorial division of labor 1 '"* 

McCnllocb'a doctrine of disproportion of man and food 43 

Mediterranean border lands, esceptional races of -^6 

Merchant, a producer, the besetting sin -^^'' 

Merchant class supporled by the oonailniers "'"* 

Metallic money, estimated increase of ^'*' 

Metallic money, faults of ^ '" 

Metals, precious, effecis of vast increase of. 1 1 

Metala, the precious, their qualities ^'^ 

Mexico, Cuba, and Spain, in the same belt of temperature 1 

Middlemen, merchants, history and functions of 

Middle States, east and west, the middle lone.... '' 

MlGHATlON AND OOCnPATION OF TBB EABTH 

Military system reformed 

Mill bases his theory of political economy upon dOHpaiv... 4 

Mill, corroborates Mallhus 

hopeless even of emigration as a rcmeily *' 

Mill, John Stewart, scare at the exhaustion of English coal 

Mill, population must overgrow provision of food ^ 

Millionaires' insigQificance to the wealth of the millions. ''1 

Mill's equivalence of money to values exchanged l'-^-' 

Mineral kingdom, order of human control of ''^' 

Money, a medium of exchange, bat not a stanclard of value iiO 

Monei/ as a producer of values 'J^" 

Htimulons of its influx ■ '-' 

Moneg ras an /vchanger of valao ^'"' 

Money by excess cannot overatimulale industry 1^7 
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Money, chtinge in the value of, since time of Henry VHT 112 

Money deraaiul affectel liy the credit sjHK^ni 117 

Money early goes into iiBeociftt.iou 28S 

Money, etfeot of iibuoJauoe and eearoily uf 121 

Money, equivalence of to value of commodities in exohitnge 115 

Money, faliacj of the doctrine that it ia only an eiohaDger 129 

Money in cii'uulation, aoionut prior to 1860 123 

Money inoreane, etfeoU rtf. 128 

Money, pur value of, defined 128 

Jlouey, increase of, cheapens coiumodities faster than its own exohunge 

value dooliuea 131 

Money, increase of, effect upon value of debif 130 

Money, ils essential property is in its convenience 151 

Money, its vaiuo is its labor cost 12!l 

Money-lenders or partners 281 

Money, metallic, without credit, is alow stage of hwhario barter 135 

Motley mea=urcii by its eichange equivalence 91 

Money, mystery of. 166 

Money, not a standard of value, but of payment 112 

Money ia not dead capital 122 

Money, not the equivalent of total aichangea 123 

Monty of account, dispenses with ihu money medium 118 

MoDoy of account, ils equivalence to values in exciiange 129 

Money of all kinds, of East Indies, Anierican Indiana 109 

Money, substantial, subject to the same law as other com niotii ties 137 

Money, supply of, not limited as in llie case of food 117 

Money, there never has been enough of it 130 

Monoy, use of, diminishing relatively in England 118 

Money values, not the ilicoclory in international Irade 172 

MonopolieB, how fostered, and their overthrow ~ 290 

Moors superior to the Caucasian Spaniards in the thirteenth and four- 

laenth centuries 'W 

Moral improvement in restraint of feoundity 81 

Morals, dependence of, upon induslrial freedom 12 

Mortality of the race in disordered conditions, extremely great 78 



Napoleon, on politioiil economy 

Napoleon's popular loan 

National banks, amount of deposits 

National bank notes, amount in circulation 

Naiiooal banking system, requires amendment 

National debt, how paid off 

Nativiliea of people of the United Stntes 

Natural laws, adjustment of, to varied conditions... 
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Nature has n^t the compound pulley, the Bcrew or the wheel anit axle 

Nature ia rebellion against human authority 

Nature's reBiHtanoe to man's control 

Negroes in the childhood of the rioe 

Negroes not to be juilgetJ by the piesent standard of rank 

Negroes, tbe ballot their defeone 2 

only skilled labor can really emauLipate them 2 

Negroes, women and foreigners, exoluded from U A M 2 

Nervous, and reproductive syHlema antagoDists 
Nervoua system, relations of, to viability 

Net profits, per centago of, defect in principle and policy " 

New England and Canada, the QOrthera zone 

Newspapers and boolis publiebed in IbliU 2 

Nineteenth century, prospects and promise of 

Notes, in the rebellion, the only imencan money ] 

Notes issued by government.. I 

amount issued 1 

Nol«s of the Federal Government, the work done by .. 1 

O 
Occupancy of unlike climates merely military and uommerctal 
Odd Fellows, geographic distribution of, Ian of olirotte 2 

Olid Follows, proportion of, to the voters of the Union 2 

Odd Fellows, political importance of, amount of funds 2 

Odd Fellows, origin, sueoess — negroea and women excluded Rebekah 

degree, a female collateral branch 2 

Odd Fellows, statistics of the Order 2 

expense of membership ; rate of growth ; death rate of 2 

suspensions and expulsions ; offenses of expelled members 2 

Offences, capital, number in England, diminution of 2 

Opinion, force of, in filing wages 

Order, laws of, work through disorder 2 

Order of life, a true, will secure abundance 

Order of society, tie true, delivers from evil 

Orders, the order of the day 2 

Organization, implies diversity in agreement 

Organisation of differences 2 

Overtrading in foreign imports, only, injures the national finances 2 

Over-population theory, protest of philosophy and philanthrophy 



Paper money 133 

Paper money, depreciation of 115 

Participation in profile as extra wages 320, 321 

PMriareham, an unohected dospoliam, and the type of all known 
despotisms 19 
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Patriarchiam, the furaily rule viciously es tended 2d9 

productive induatry begins ; property in tiie soil ; money; oom- 
metoe initialed; slavery of men and women, worse than 
the chaltiil slavery of modern times, and less favorable than 

barbaric bondage 23 

Pauptrism, provision for 255 

People, the, safe againat their oppressors 292 

Periodical literature, growth of in ten years 205 

Perry, professor, his labor market 328 

Pennsylvania's political economists 5 

Pennsylvania, repreaeaLative Slate of the Onion 4 

Fclroleum rcplaoea turpentine 63 

Philosophy, the inductiTe, compelled to asaiime provision of means for 

eipeotant ends 75 

Polilioal Economy, answers none of the demands of business 174 

Poiitioal Economy, Daniel Webster and Napoleon, on 191 

Political Eeottomy, definition of 9 

suhjeofs of 9 

Political Eoonomy has not yet cut itswiadom teeth 62 

Political Eoonomy lacks the charaoteristicB of a science 297 

Political Economy, limits of its province ; moral, political, and religious 

relations of 11 

Political Economy, national as opposed to cosmopolitan 174, !77 

Political Economy, its doctrines mu at vary with conditions 177 

Political Eoonomy, vicious generalizations of '.. 32 

Political Economy, Whatcly's, definition of— Carey's Ifi3 

Political unions, accommodate specialties of the various races 37 

Population and products of France 47 

Population, annual products and diatributive average shares in United 

States, France, and Great Britain 52 

Populaljon, density of, in Europe and America 67 

Population, density of, in Great Britain 49 

Population, density of, in Middle States compared with that of France 48 

Populations, enormous, of antiquity 78 

Popalation, lain of increase 71 

rale of increase in the United States ; in Great Britain, Prussia, 

and France 71 

Popular loan in United States 325 

Population of British West Indies 34 

Population of Europe, bat aixty-five to the square mile 63 

Population of the United States, doubles in twenty-three and one-half 

years ; wealth in eight and one-half years 49 

PopiilatioT], room enough in Europe and America for nineteen times 

their present number .. 62 

Population, self-regulative 83 
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population, Turied rate of iocraase of, in nalionaUtics nearly iilike 71 

Portugal, free trade in, and raaiiils , -^a 

Polatuea, in France 'f* 

Poverty, not ooiaiuended by the Grant TaochBr lii 

Preaioua metals, vulue of, is tlie cost of their produotiou 114 

Priue, Belling, of no cooBequence in cooperatifo etores SO'S 

Prices at New York, not raised by icfiui of monay US 

Pricaa, causeB affeoliog 101 

PriooH, decline of, since 1817 ; and from 1S55 to 1860. 125 

Prices, fall of, sixty per cent in English eaporla in thirty-fivo years 'J2 

Prices, fluctuatiouB of..... IW 

PriocB, how reduced by proleotiye dutiea 220 

Prices in England, retlectcd effect of on our crops ISS 

Prices of foreign goods regulated by donioslio ooiupetilion 2'ir, 

Prices of land and labor rise; of products, decline 1-lJ 

Produue, annual, the measure of provision for men 'I'.l 

Production, definilJou of. KU 

Production in geometrical ratio to the money impulse 1-- 

Production of food in the oldost oounlries iucreaBes (iO 

Products, domestic, proportion to foreign imports lt\'J 

Products, of 1860 oter 1850, in detail ~ 51 

Products of manufactures, value of, in 1850 and 1860 in United States IW 

Productive inJuBtry, its conditions -'^'^ 

Productivo industry, necessary to growth of man and of BocieticB 17 

Profits, larger, depend upon liigher wages 8'.i 

Profits, net, in the ratio of sales ''!C2 

Progress in sisloenth and seventeenth uonluriea ''>1 

ProgroBB of the last five centuries, character and aim of. 260 

Property in United Slates, pro rata share in 1860 and 18fJ0 49 

Protective doctrine of our statesmen forty years ago ; errors of. 20'/ 

Protuotive duties hold prices down ~ 226 

Proteetioti and free iTitde IW) 

Protection, distributes and adapts the industries to all capacities 223, 227 

FroUclioit, iloelrine and poliey of. 204 

Protection does not regard market values 211 

Protection favorB growth of trade in money value 215 

Protection in Prussia, Bolgium, Franco, Russia 289, 240, 241, 242 

ProtHOtion in the histeric nations 235 

Protection is not arrayed against foreign trade, but promotes it 215 

Protection, it« influence in economic value of trade 215 

Protection, moans free domestic trade ; its guiding rules 208 

Protection, objections to 221 

Protective policy in national history and destiny 246 

Protection th a reciprocal of alle^anoe 223 

Protection unjustly claasod wilJi obsolel* abuses 222 
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Pro(eclion,"hatkiii ""^ 

Prolection iiiiost at diversificaliou of domcBliu iiidustrlsa ^1& 

Protection sBaurea und del'endti the opportuuily of freo labor 224 

Proverbs couce in itig wealth sail power, nol true 200 

Pi'OTisionH, exporlBof. prices goyerneJ by qunntitieB IBS 

I'roTisioo fur human iieods, moves faster tEaii population Tii 

Pjraiimla nud puor-tiousea -'^ 

Q 

i;iiaiility of action of auj of tliu fuuctiona nol tixed ^'* 

R 
Races, laws of, rcguhling Gerniau Ilaliau and iu»tiiim natiouahliev .T 
llact's, none of tliem coamopolilau 

Ramsay and Rulkuap ^^' 

lUiik and rigbl of rule, delermined 
Uail roads nionopolliH their liaSic 

Railruada of England, burdeus and rapidity of tiauaporiation Sti 

Kails, steel, iniporled, prite falls under inoreiscJ duties J29 

Hale of inoreaso of producUon m UiiUod Sutia, in decade 18j0-00 60 

Haw material, in manufaotures, average value of ll'"* 

Haw materials, proportion of value of, to products 

llufurnicd drunkavds, proselytiBin "'^ 

Kerurniers, knowledge necessary to 1- 

llcligiou and race will nol account for the ruin of the nations that have 

adopted free trade 

Remedies in history for monopoly of power ~^^ 

llepubliclhe great, ila intluonees -^3 

ReproduotivB function, not a constant (|Handty '- 

Reaervcd rights, the ruling aim of modem progress 250 

Iteaidenls of United States, only seven per ooul of, out of thoir natal 

,. . 36 

eliroalfl 

RBtail storuB, their oost and burden to the poor 2'J8 

Revenue from customs under our protective and unprotective tariffB.... 213 
UeveiiUB, only an incident to protection, but invariably follows it; 

proof, in the tables of customs' duties 213 

Revenue reformers reduce themselves to $25,000,000 of revenue from 

^^^,^„,^ 232 

Revolution in political government, returning to order 251 

Revolutions, iotellectual aud religious in the fifteenth century 31 

Revulsions neilhor inevitable nor inexplicable 201 

Itevulsiou, immineul in 1860, postponed and averted by the ISebelHon 

and the Morrill tariff 203 

Ricardo, on increasing Sterility of the earth 4* 

Eights, not duties, the drift of modern democracy 250 
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Rochdale Pioneers ; origin ; capital; results in tweoty-two years o( trial; 

finaocifil Mitorj; details of a grand BHCcess ; eelf-help 31)0, 301 

KomuQ money, comparative value of. 113 

Ruinans, reBJdod ouiy iu Italy ^4 

Rudiments of all )li« higher fotms, in savage socioty IS 

KuBsia, eoDiQiunea deaerilied \___ 31 1 

government of / 312 

RuBsian metchaDta, timall proportion to the population 312 

RuBsinn population, ninatj per cent rural 312 

Russia, protective system, ile results 242 



Saturn, rejgii of, on cadh 15 

S-wagism, th« earliest stage of society known to philosophy,,, 10 

Savage life, badly provided for );4 

Savage society, analogous to individual infancy 18 

Savage atate, no capital, no wages, no division of labor Sfi 

Savage tribes, limited inUnstry of. 16 

Savages, the rule of the strongest 17 

Savings banks, in Noiv England 259 

Savinga banks in United States, history of 2&0 

Savings banks, origin and aslont of 2.37 

amount of deposits held in England; depositors in 257 

parliamentary regulation of 258 

their eioellent service 258 

Sohools, common, in the United States 254 

inP'-'issia 254 

Sohools, common, resistance of the House of Lords in 1839 254 

Schultze, Herman SOU 308 

Sciences, the natural, built upon the harnioniBS of nature 7,) 

Scotland, banks of, exoellenoB of the system 151 

principles upon which they are conducted 152 

popularity of. 152 

Secret orders, almost innumerable; list of those in the City of 

Philadelphia 276 

Secret orders, differ ftom the religious sects in llieir relations lo each 

other 278 

membership in them multiplied with proportionate benefila se- 
cured 278 

Seoret orders, immense eilension of 265 

Secret orders of colored people 270 

Secret orders, universal membership in, of the provident poor 279 

Selfhood the basis of the Political Eeononiy in vogue 2-50 

Service value, Frederick Baalist 87 
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Slave trade, a, hundrerl jearg ago, its abolition 253 

Smith, Adam, on effect of influi of m-oney 117 

Smith, Adam, on service of paper repI^est]ntativea of money 135 

Smith, Say, and Mill, tlieir dogma of competition 'i'27 

Societary forces, three olaBBea of 2!i2 

Sooietary growth, stageB of 250 

Societary movements, tholr charaoterlstioij 1240 

Sons of Temperance, beneficial proviaions 273 

Sons of Temperance, progress and decline of 274 

Sophism of free traders, in respect to natural advantages of climate 

and soil.. 216 

SOURUBS or AUVANOEMKNT IN WKALTU M 

Space not conquered as lime is by the telegraph Iti5 

Spain, cooperation in 311 

Spencer Herbert 84 

SpiritualiHui in science 251 

Springs, material anii moral, in society , 260, 282 

Standard of value impossible ,. 113 

Statistical calculations and eslimates 104 

Statistics of trade and production, difrerences of Ihe authorities 1<>7 

Steam and machinery, increase wages !I0 

Strike of workiagmen in Lower Silesia .111 

SubstitntioD, ioBlances of, vegetable for animal, and mineral for both... Gl 

Substitution of the abundant and cheap, for the soaroe and dear US 

Substitutions of cheaper and more abundant conunadiciea, tabic of 67 

Suffrage and idleness 210 

Suffering not greater than sin, and orderly and necessary 60 

Sugar, beet-root, in France 48 

Su/>fJ'-natural. jn the mechanical powers 54 

"Supply and demand," abuse of the maxim ;j27 



Tariff act, the first, preamble of 

Taritf aola from 1780 to 1812 

Tariff of 1824, compelled by universal distress 

.Tariffs of 1824 and 1828. errois of 

Tariff of 1828, gave abundant revenue along with adequate pioteotion 

Tariff of 1842, imports under per capita 

Tariff of 1842, modified in 184ti 

Tariff of 1846, its general character 

Tariff of 1857, imports under per capita 

Tariffs for revenue always fail of their intention 

Tariff for revenue with incidental protection absurdity ol 

Temperance pledge, in numerous secret orders 

Temperance reform, origin and progress of 
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Temp&ranoe reform, origin und ppread 

Textile fabrics and niBUllic products uulimittd 

Tlieoriebi, crrouuous, of I'oUlioal Ecouomy, based upon facts in disordtir 

TJiouipxaii, George, picture of Brilish rule iu India „ 

Tobacco, exporlH, value of 

Trade between nations JiYcrselj Bitualod 

Trade disintegrates the man and the community 161, 

Trade in natural products, abould be across climates 

Trade in artificial products 

Trade, inlernatioual, contributions to support of old uuuntrioK 

Trade legitimate, indicating its oourse 

Trade maritime, not a pcaou-maker 

Trade, must be oomplementary, not coaipetitive 

Tr^ule of England, whicli imparls 110 mauufacturos 

Trade of France, ivhiobi excludes manufactures 

Tcade reports, uncertainty and iuaccurucy of 

Trade npions, the inaut recti on s that make revolutiouH 

Trader's philosophy, a justificatian of the diaorders of business 

Transportation, consuming cost of 

merchants of old 

Trausportalion, defies and defeats competition 

Traoaportutiun, exhaustive coi^l of. 

Transportation, rapidly growing into masterdooi 

Trausportatiou, relative value of foreign and domestic gooda 

Treason, only a misdemeanor in Uie United Stales 

Tropical producls, duties on, enhance price to conBtimurs 

Turkey, debasement of Ibe coin 

hiijlory of her manufactures 

Turkey, her free trade, and itu reijults 

Turkey, interuul trade of, in the hands of foreign peddlers 
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istsand efforts, force of. 3 

II Mechanics, constitution and objects, meiubers, growth. 






United States, capabilities and growth of; then wort , thoir people 

and their destiny 

rapid and frequent changes in their commercial policy 
reprossiop of their manufactures vrhen Ihey were Polonii a 
United States, capital, wealth, and rale of increase of 
United States, favorable oundilions of. . Ilti, 



Value, definition of 87,8 

Value, ■exchange standard of. Impossible 11 
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Value, eoonomic, of imporla, distingniBhed from money value , IfiO 

Value of exportfl and imports, per ciipila H>5 

Value of proiluots ileeliueB aa lund and labor rise 89 

Velocil.y gaineil by Btenm-power and maehinoiy 50 

Viability and fecnuditj adjusted to pbaIi other 78 

W 

Wagps 8G 

Wages, accumulations of, in United Slatei ifford a sufficient eapitil to 

make liie labovera self- employ in g ^-4 

Wftges and capital, proportions of in the produels 17 

Wsgos and cspil.al, proponlon of profilfl on manufaofure 9J 

Wag ea and food H'-i 

Wages, comparatiTe value, in 1S14 and in 18ti0 lOi 

Wages doubled in England in IIJ years '^1 

Wages, English, in the 17lh century 11 

Wages, equitable increase in, undei ibe law of distnliution SS 

Wages, growth of, goyerned by a general laii "li 

Wages, how alfeuted by protection and free trule 227 
Wages in the United State' increase fifteen per cent in ten years 

double in forty-seven years ''4 

WagCB, increase of, due to eooperating capital, hut not at its loss ')5 

Wii,[(es keep pace with growth of general wealfh M 

Wages, leveling tendency in rise of. fiU 

M'Bgex, nominal and real 90 

Wages of men doubled in money, increased fourfold in purohasirg power 

over Iheir own products 102 

Wftftes of skilled labor in 17fli centnry, and rise of in 18th and lOl.h 

cenlnrics !I0 

Wages of women have tripled, while those of men doubled !)8 

Wages outgrow the profits of coii perilling oapilnl 9i 

Wages, provision for increase of, traced to its source 95 

Wages, proportion of, to value of products !t3 

Wages rise in proportion to productiveness of capital and labor 1^3 

Wagps rise in the inverse ratio of the cost of products !I3 

Wages rise with increase of money, why 125 

Wages rise with profits , 80 

Wages, rise of, with decline of price in commodities !I2 

Wages system, its character 2Si 

Wages, the index of productiveness 10' 

War, origin of, among savages 10 

Wnflhington's domestic coat 1% 

Washington on the happy results of the first Uriffact 1% 

Waste of life not required to correct its excess 42 

Water gas, an equalizer of national industries 'iS 
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Water gas, will rcphce Enplind's eihausled ooal 68 

Wealth and population, relative growth of iii Great Britain 47 

Wealth, answers to culture under mtural law^ 4] 

Wealth, Bvitiah, how e^timaled 4fi 

Weight carried on English railroads ^,r, 

Wealth, dialrihulion of 5y 

Wealth, distribution of m barbamm — la civiliialion hU 

Wealth, distributive shares, double m England m twenty five jeara 47 

Wealth, growth of, aoeeleritmg m Great ISntain 45 

Wealth, growth of, according to OWlsfone 40 

Weallli, growth of English, since she used American cotton iij 

Wealth, growth of, in Great Britain, according to Joseph I owe 43 

Wealth, growth of, in Great Britain, according to Leone Levi 45 

Wealth, growtJiof, its indications 57 

Wealth, growth of the general ; power of capital over labor 290 
Wealth, increases in England three and one-half per cent per annum, 
doublingoneeintwenty years, or two and a half times faster than 

population 4(j 

Wealth, in United States, average share of mhabitants 4!l 

Wealth is power at compound interest 41 

Wealth of England, mode of estimating it I67 

Wealth of the masses 325 

Wealth ofthe people in contrast with that of the rich 291 

Wealth, the measure of man's power over nature 41 

Wibster, Daniel, on Political Economy 101 

Whale fisheries, conducted by cooperation 324 

Wheat, grown in France 4H 

Wheat, home consumption of ]gr, 

Wheat, in England, quanUty to the acre 61 

^Vheat in the United Stales, average crop of. oi 

Wheat, Mediterranean, grown on the oldest soil in Europe 01 

Wheat, potatoes, and animal food, equivalents of. 05 

Wheat, price of in 16151, 1846, and 1865, in England ". fil 

Wheal, unchanged in price in 170 years n? 

Williamaon and Marshal!, on the distresses of the period preceding the 

Federal Union jgC 

Women and negroes, escluded by K. of P 272 

Women and negroes excluded from Order of Odd Fellows 2C0 

Women, being more and more admitted into secret orders 279 

Women employed in manufaofureH, mimber and wages 218 

Women escluded by S. of T., till lately "75 

causes of decline of (he Order 275 

Women, improved condition of. Iqi 

wages, real, increased sis times in 50 years 102 
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Women, BtatisticB of tbeir eraploymeata in 18G0 219 

Women, theiv dependence upon diveraified industry 217 

Women, their iuWrest in protecliou ; must work if they would iiile 218 

Women, wngea of, have tripled while those of men doubled 98 

Women, wnges of, proportion to those of men 9S 

Women's wages, rise in purchiaing power 101 

Workingmen's anion in Prussia, principles of 313 



Vi'thnr, estimate of relative increase of money and prices 



Zollverein, its happy adaptation to German industry 211 

Zollverein, principle of protection discarded valuatiouH lil ' 

Zollverein, results of, in fleroiany 212 
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